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Art. I. An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, in the 
South Pacific Ocean; with an original Grammar and Voea- 
bulary of their Language; compiled and arranged from the 
extensive Communications of Mr. William Mariner, several 
Years resident in those Islands. By John Martin, M.D. 8vo. 
2 Vols. 11. 4s. Boards. Murray. 1817. 


[T= Tonga Isles, a numerous and extensive groupe in the 

Pacific Ocean, situated westward of Otaheite, nearly mid- 
way between that island and the east coast of New Holland, 
were discovered by the Dutch navigator Abel Jansen Tasman, 
in 1643; who gave to the principal of them, which was low 
land like Holland, the name of Amsterdam, but which by 
the natives is called Tonga-taboo. They were not again 
recognized by Europeans till the second voyage of our 
great navigator Captain Cook; who, in reference to the 
amicable intercourse which took place between him and the 
natives, denominated them the Friendly Islands. Since that 
period, numerous have been the voyages made thither by 
Europeans and Americans; whose published accounts, in- 
cluding the present, furnish ample descriptions of the islands, 
of the natives, and of their customs: from which might be 
formed a tolerably connected history of the most material 
events that have befallen this extraordinary people, (an epi- 
thet which the reader will find justified by the sequel,) within 
the last forty years. 

Of the islands in the Pacific Ocean, it has been the lot of 
Otaheite to have hitherto attained the greatest share of cele- 
brity with Europeans: but, as we increase our acquaintance 
with the characters of the inhabitants of others, those of 
Otaheite lose the ascendancy. It is entirely within just 
bounds to remark that as great a difference of character pre- 
vails between the inhabitants of particular islands in the 
South Sea as between any two nations of Europe; for ex- 
ample, as between the Russians and the Sicilians: — or, to 
ie comparison with antient tintes, the Otaheiteans may be 
regarded as the Sybarites, and the islanders among whom 
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Mr. Mariner resided as the Spartans, of the other hemisphere. 
The Otaheiteans might serve with advantage as mourners at 
the funeral of a Tonga-hero, because no people in the world 
would more pathetically perform the exterior of lamentation ; 
and the Tonga-men might be spared the dreadful self-inflic- 
tions by which they manifest their affection or respect for a 
departed chief. 

From Dr. Martin’s introduction to this narrative, we learn 
that William Mariner is the son of Mr. Magnus Mariner, 
now living near the Commercial Road, London; both father 
and son being mariners by profession as well as by name. 
William first went to sea in 1805, being then in his fourteenth 
year, and haying received the advantage of education during 
five years at a good boarding-school. His first embarkation 
was in a large privateer, destined for the South Seas, com- 
manded by a Captain Duck, who had served an apprentice- 
ship with his father. The narrative of his voyage, now before 
us, and the descriptions of all that he saw, are not written 
by himself; and this circumstance, on the first notice of it, 
we felt as matter of regret, which was increased on finding by 
the preface that his edacation must have rendered him com- 
petent to the task: the remarks of a voyager who is his own 
journalist being, in general, beyond comparison, more satis- 
factory than those which are collected and given at second 
hand. ‘The fidelity of the editor, however, and the great 
pains taken by him, to which the public are indebted for this 
account, oblige us to acknowlege ourselves satisfied on this 
head. In the introduction, he states that in 1811 he acci- 
dentally heard that Mr. William Mariner had been a resident 
at the Friendly Islands during the space of four years; and 
his curiosity being thus excited, he solicited his acquaintance, 
and ‘ discovered in the course of three or four interviews, that 
the information he was able to communicate concerning the 
people with whom he had associated, was more extensive than 
any that had yet appeared before the public. To my en- 
quiries,’ adds Dr. M., ‘ respecting his intentions of publishing, 
he replied, that having been for several years out of the habit 
of either writing or reading, he was apprehensive his endea- 
vours would fail of doing justice to the subject, and modestly 
proposed to submit it to my consideration. In the mean 
time, circumstances called him to the West Indies, and on his 
return he brought me memoranda of the principal events of 
the Tonga Islands, in the order they happened during his 
residence there.’ Dr. Martin undertook the composition and 


arrangement; and * not a page was written without Mr. 
Mariney 
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Mariner being present, that he might be consulted in regard 
to every circumstance.’ 

It is not a little extraordinary that the accounts of two 
South-Sea-voyagers should be presented to the public within 
a few months of each other, under circumstances so similar as 
those of Archibald Campbell (see our last Review) and 
William Mariner; each written and edited by petsoris 
wholly unconnected with them or their adventures; until 
they accidentally came under their notice, and then attract- 
ed to. the task only by the interest.which the circumstances 
excited. 

The ship in which Mr. Mariner sailed was named the 
Port-au-Prince, and was fitted out for the two-fold occupation 
of the whale-fishery and a cruise against the Spaniards in 
South America. Her success in the latter respect is lightly 
passed over as of small interest to the reader, and, as it turned 
out, of no account to the cruisers themselves. On the coast 
of California, the Captain died, and was succeeded in the com- 
mand by Mr. Brown, the whaling-master. From the Ame- 
rican coast, the Port-au-Prince sailed to the Sandwich Islands, 
where she remained a month; and the remarks respecting 
them are mixed with comments on Campbell’s account. The 
number of white people on the single island of Woahoo is 
stated by Campbell to be nearly sixty: but in Mariner’s time 
they were counted at ninety-four; and this rapid increase, on 
one island only, leads us to isk gre the probable consé- 
quence. It has lately been much surmized that the North 
American ‘States, and also some of the European powers, 
have had it in contemplation to take possession of the Sand- 
wich Islands; and this has in particular been conjectured of 
the Russians. The resort and settlement among the islands 
of so many European sailors, almost all veteran adventurers, 
and the use of fire-arms now introduced among the natives, 
may enable them to resist’ any force which a foreign power 
could conveniently employ in an attempt to usurp dominion 
over them and take possession of their land;—and so far 
it is well: —but, on the other hand, it is by no means im- 
probable that these their newly adopted countrymen, whose 


residence among them is to be esteemed a security against 


foreign invasion, may themselves prove dangerous inmates. 
Campbell has remarked that the natives of the Sandwich 


Islands are nof less fund than the white people of ardent: 
spirits, the use of which has with many superseded that of their 


old favourite drink, the Kava; and Mariner relates that the 
King, to prevent excesses, allowed no stills but under the 
inspection of his own officers, ¢ all distilled spirit. being his 
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property, which he sold, or gave as favour, or reward, to 
whom he chose.’ 

Eight natives of Owhyhee entered as seamen on board the 
Port-au-Prince, and on the 29th of November, 1806, she 
anchored at Lefooga, one of the Tonga islands. In the 
course of that day, one of the Sandwich islanders spoke to 
Mr. Brown, cautioning him to be on his guard, and advised 
him not to admit any natives except the chiefs into the ship: 
but Brown disregarded the intimation, and, on its being 
repeated, threatened to flog the Sandwich islander for being 
troublesome. On the second day after this circumstance, the 
treachery of the natives was so essentially aided by the un- 
pardonable negligence of the Captain, that the ship was 
surprised and taken ; and, of fifty-two Englishmen belonging 
to her, twenty-six were killed, among whom was Brown him- 
self. The Sandwich islanders had a hint given to them to 
keep out of harm’s way. Mariner was in the steerage writing 
when the natives made their assault : : 


‘ Going to the hatchway for the sake of the light to mend a pen, 
he saw Mr. Dixon, one of the officers, standing on a gun, endea- 
vouring, by his signs, to prevent more of the natives coming on 
board : at this moment he heard a loud shout from the Indians, and 
saw one of them knock Mr. Dixon down with a club: seeing now 
too clearly what was the matter, he turned about to run towards 
the gun-room, when an Indian caught hold of him by the hand ; 
but luckily escaping from his grasp, he ran down the scuttle, and 
reached the gun-room, where he found the cooper: but consi- 
dering the magazine to be the safest place, they ran immediately 
there ; and having consulted what was best to be done, they came 
to the resolution of blowing up the vessel, and, like Samson of 
old, to sacrifice themselves and their enemies together.’ 


They had time, however, to reconsider the matter, and 
thought that they would take the chance of going at once on 
deck, and trusting to the mercy of their enemies. Mariner 
went first, and, presenting himself with his hands open, asked 
whether they meant to kill him: when an Otaheite-man who 
had lived some time at the Friendly Islands, and had been an 
active adviser in the plan to surprise the ship, told him in 
broken English that he would not be hurt, as the chiefs were 
already in possession. 

‘ The first object that struck Mr. Mariner’s sight, on coming 
upon deck, was enough to thrill the stoutest heart: there sat upon 
the companion a short squab naked figure, of about fifty years of 

e, with a seaman’s jacket, soaked with blood, thrown over one 

oulder, on the other rested his iron-wood club, spattered with 
blood and brains,—and what increased the frightfulness of his 
appearance was 8 constant blinking with one of his eyes, and a wv 
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rible convulsive motion with one side of his mouth. On another 
part of the deck there lay twenty-two bodies perfectly naked, and 
arranged side by side in even order. They were so dreadfully 
bruised and battered about the head, that only two or three of them 
could be recognized. At this time a man had just counted them, 
and was reporting the number to the chief, who sat in the ham- 
mock-nettings; immediately after which they began to throw 
them over-board. Mr. Mariner and the cooper were now brought 
into the presence of the chief, who looked at them awhile and smiled, 
probably on account of their dirty appearance. Mr. Mariner was 
then given in charge to a petty chief to be taken on shore, but 
the cooper was detained on board.’ 


The King of the Tonga islands at this time was Finow, or 
Feenow; who, in the account of Captain Cook’s visit to the 
Friendly Islands in his last voyage, appears the most con- 
spicuous of any among the natives, though he was then only a 
subordinate chief, and had but just attained the age of man- 
hood. He had taken particular notice of Mariner on first 
seeing him, and had given directions that, if it were found 
necessary to kill the white men, Ais life should be spared; and 
he always continued in favour and was kept near Finow. 
The remainder of the crew were either taken under the care 
of other chiefs, or left to shift for themselves among the 
natives; though Tooi-tooi, the Otaheitean before mentioned, 
endeavoured to persuade Finow to kill them all, lest another 
ship should arrive, and, hearing from them the fate of the 
Port-au-Prince, should take revenge. Another person escaped 
unhurt, of too remarkable a description not to be mentioned. 
This was an infant son of Stevenson, the convict who escaped 
from Botany Bay and first introduced the art of distilling at 
the Sandwich islands; and the father had delivered the child 
to the care of the sail-maker of the Port-au-Prince, to be 
earried to his relations in Scotland for education. After the 
capture of the ship, a daughter of Finow took the boy into 
her protection. The survivors of the crew were now made to 
get the ship under sail and work her close to the shore, where 
she was run aground to be broken up for the iron-work; 
and the casks in the hold, full or empty, were staved to get at 
the iron hoops. The ground-tier-casks were full of seal and 
whale oil; and, as sha hates were knocked off, the oil burst 
forth, and suffocated eight of the natives. 


_ € In consequence of the great discharge of oil, the water in the 
hold was covered with it, to the depth of two feet. Two men, 
who had struggled out of this body of water and oil, strongly ex- 
_ pressed their amazement (as they afterwards explained themselves 

to Mr. Mariner, when he understood their language) at the diffi- 
culty they experienced in rising through the oil : °y could swim 
in the water below easily enough, but as soon as they —— 
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from the water into the stratum of oil above, the less specific gva- 
vity of the latter rendered their ascent difficult.’ 


The Tonga people are represented in former voyages, as 
well as by ht te to be gifted with excellent natural powers, 
superior to those of any other islanders in the South Sea, 
It is remarked in the Missionary Voyage, speaking of the 
Pelew islanders, “ if the few we saw are admitted to be a 
gpecimen of the whole, they are in our opinion inferior in 
external appearance to the Marquesans, the Society, or 
Friendly Islanders ;— they have not the stature and sym- 
metry of the two first, and fall far short of the muscular, 
bold, and manly look of the latter.” In the present picture 
of the Tonga people, we see them in calamitous times of 
civil dissension. When Captain Cook visited these islands, 
the whole were under the rule of a single chief, who came 
by hereditary succession to the sovereignty, and they were 
then in a state of internal tranquillity: but the tyranny 
of the king, whose will seems to have been law, caused his 
downfall, and a breach in the order of lineal succession. Of 
the odium brought on him by his conduct, Finow the present 
chief, and his Brother; took advantage; and perhaps they 
thought that self-defence required them to adopt measures of 
this ind. Finow, however, did not effect the deposition of 
the tyrant, and his own assumption of the supreme dignity, 
without treachery and spilling of blood ; nor could he maintain 
himself in this station but by a desperate and cruel war; and 
the greater part of Tonga-taboo, the principal island, would 
not acknowlege his authority. Under such circumstances, 
the energies of a courageous people will be continually called 
forth, sometimes to gratify rapacity, sometimes by deadly hatred 
and thirst of vengeance, and sometimes, with still less com- 
punction, for ambitious ends ; the moral and humane feelings 
are smothered or deadened by ungovernable passions; and the 
same people, often the same individual, will be found, accord- 
ing as they or he may be influenced by the impression of 
immediate circumstances, capable of deceit and treachery; of 
intrepidity and magnanimity, of compassion, of cruelty, and 
of generosity. 

Several of the crew of the Port-au-Prince, who were obliged 
to seek their subsistence, were at first distressed for food. 


‘ Sometimes food was brought to them, but often not; some- 
times they were invited by the natives to walk into their houses 
and eat with them; but frequently they seemed to be quite ne- 
glected, arid were reduced to the necessity of procuring what 
they wanted by stealth. At length, through Tooi Tooi’s inter- 
pretation, Mr, Mariner made known their wants to the king, 
: upon 
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upon which the latter seemed greatly surprised at their apparent 
Stupidity, and enquired how food was obtained in England: and 
when he heard that every man procured the necessary supplies 
for himself and family by purchase, and that his friends, for the 
most part, only partook by invitation, and that strangers were 
scarcely ever invited, unless with a view of forming an acquaint- 
ance ; he Jaughed at what he called the ill-nature and selfishness 
of the white people; and told Mr. Mariner that the Tonga custom 
was far better, and that he had nothing to do when he felt himself 
hungry but to go into any house where eating and drinking was 
going forward, sit himself down without invitation, and partake 
with the company. After this, the generality of the natives made 
this selfishness, as they considered it, of the Europeans quite pro- 
verbial ; and when any stranger came into their houses to eat with 
them, they would say jocosely, No! we shall treat you after the 
manner of the Papalangis (or white men); go home, and eat 
what you have got, and we shall eat what we have got!’ 


A moralizer would, on this occasion, repeat the well-known 
axiom that no earthly good is without alloy; since here 
we see that commerce, a supreme earthly good, the chief 
promoter of industry and of civilization, that opens general 
communication among mankind and makes equitable law a 
matter of necessity, subtracts from that noble virtue, Hospi- 
tality. Indeed, European history affords instances sufficient 
to prove that cordial hospitality was more general in days of 
yore than in our own. It may seem ungracious to antient 
times to say that, where little trade exists, spare commodities 
are less esteemed, and given away with less regret by their 
possessor, than when the state of commerce is such as to offer 
a ready market for superfluities: but to this cause, doubtless, 
we must refer the fact that old hospitality was of more 
princely disposition than modern. If commerce, however, 
dispenses less gracefully, it diffuses more beneficially, by 
giving every commodity the best chance of being used where 
it is most wanted. 

The following anecdote is characteristic not peculiarly of 
the Tonga-people, but of their state of civilization : 


‘ As Mr. Mariner had a few printed books and some writing 
paper, he was often found by Finow either or or reading : 
one day the latter desired him to give up all his books and papers; 
which, when he had done, he had the mortification to find that 


they were ordered to be burnt. On requiring an explanation of” 


this extraordinary conduct, on the part of a man who appeared 
on other occasions to be so much his friend, he was informed, 
through the medium of Tooi Tooi, that the King could not, on 
any account, allow him to practise witchcraft to the injury of the 
Tonga people; and that it was well known to the king and many 
others, that those books and papers were instruments and pe ao 
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of invocation, to bring down some evil or plague upon the 
country.’ 


A jealousy of this kind proved fatal to the English mis- 





sionaries who were left by the ship Duff at the Tonga islandsy /” / 


which, it must be allowed, was much increased by their con- 
tracted manners. Mariner received an account of this event 
from Finow. 

For several years before Mariner’s arrival, Finow had made 
an annual descent with all his force on the island Tonga-taboo, 
where he committed great ravages, and particularly in laying 
waste the lands of the chiefs: but still they held out against 
him ; and their principal motive for not submitting appears to 
have been a want of confidence in his sincerity. He had 
shewn great inveteracy against all who had been attached 
to the late King, and many of them who fell into his power 
were put to death in various ways: some being bound in 
old canoes, which were carried out to sea and scuttled; and 
some tied naked to stakes driven in the ground, and left to 
starve to death. ‘ Notwithstanding their exposure to the 
raging heat of the sun, several of them bore their torments 
with the greatest fortitude, although lingering till the eighth 
day; others of weaker constitution died in three or four oes. 
Ever since that time, the natives of the place superstitiously 
believe that they can hear their groans frequently at different 
times during the night: — but this no doubt is occasioned by 
the roaring of the surf at a distance, or of the sea in subter- 
yaneous caverns, which, working upon the imagination, to a 
certain extent resembles the groans of dying people.’ — The 
island Vavaoo likewise held out, but was at length reduced ; 
and in that war Finow murdered all the chiefs whom he made 
prisoners in battle. 

The natives of Tonga have bows and arrows, and javelins: but 
their principal weapon is the iron-wood club, about three feet 
in length, of which many samples are among the South-Sea 
curiosities in the British Museum. ~ In their public games, 
they use clubs nearly similar in shape and size, made of green 
branches of the cocoa-nut tree; and in these combats their 
blows are dealt with inconceivable rapidity, and generally 
continued till the fall of one of the parties. On the arrival of 
the first period after Mariner had been among them for the 
annual descent on the island Tonga, Finow collected fifty 
sailing canoes, four of the largest having each a caronnade 
mounted that formerly belonged to the Port-au-Prince ; and 
he had nine Englishmen armed with muskets. In the way to 
Tonga, contrary winds obliged the fleet to stop at a small 


island, and Finow took this opportunity to make a review of 
his 
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his forces. Most of the men were painted and dressed after 
the manner of the Feejee or Fijiislanders. Finow sat with 
several chiefs in a house on a green plot called the Marly, 
being a place appropriated for various public purposes. 


* Each warrior of note ran singly close up to Finow, and strik- 
ing his club violently on the ground, cried out ‘* This is the club 
for ,” mentioning the name of some individual enemy 
whom he meant particularly to seek out and engage; others run- 
ning up in the same way, exclaimed, “‘ Fear not, Finow; no 
sooner shall we land at Tonga than here is the club with which I 
will kill any one who dares to fight against us.” Finow and the 
chiefs thanked them for their sentiments of love and loyalty, and 
then he addressed them in a speech to the following purpose : 
‘¢ Be brave in battle; fear not death: it is far better to die in war 
than to live to be assassinated at home, or to die of a lingering 
disease.” ’ 


Before they reached Tonga, the fleet was joined by many 
other canoes, making in all 170: but the number of men con- 
tained in them is not stated. ‘They marched against a fortress 
which had resisted every attempt to conquer it for eleven 
years: but, being now attacked by cannon and musketry, it 
was in a few hours no longer defensible, and was abandoned 
by the besieged, who left 350 of their party killed on the spot. 
A specimen of cannibalism is related in the account of this 
expedition. Some young chiefs, who it is said had contracted 
the manners of the Fiji islanders, proposed ‘to kill their 
prisoners, and then roast and eat them. This proposal was 
readily agreed to, by some, because they liked this sort of 
diet, and by others because they wanted to try it, thinking it 
a manly and warlike habit; there was also another motive, viz. 
a great scarcity of provisions; for some canoes which had 
been sent to the Hapai islands for provisions were unaccount- 
ably detained, and the garrison was already threatened with 
distress. Some-of the prisoners were soon dispatched: their 
flesh was cut up into small portions, washed with sea-water, 
wrapped up in plantain leaves, and roasted under hot stones: 
two or three were embowelled and baked whole, the same 
as a pig. 

Mr. Mariner ascribes to the Fiji people the disgrace of 
having taught the Tongas this abominable practice of eating 
their prisoners. The Fiji islanders are a different race from 
those of Tonga, are reckoned more fierce and more cunning, 
and, in their features as well as in the woolliness of their hair, 
they partake of the negro cast. Many of the ‘longa-men, we 
are told, suffered much distress because they would not relieve 


themselves by joining in the unnatural repast offered to = : 
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but sufficient reason may be given for believing that canni- 
balism has occasionally been practised at most, or all, of the 
South-Sea islands. Indeed, it may be doubted whether it 
has been absolutely unknown to any people in some early 
stage of society. 

: Shortly after the Tonga-expedition, Finow was induced b 
some suspicion to contrive the death of his brother ; whieh 
seems to be one of the worst of the many barbarous acts com- 
mitted: by him. ‘The island Vavaoo, which had been reduced, 
new revolted; and Finow procgeded against it with an army 
consisting of 5000 men, having with them 1000 women, in 
50 large canoes. On approaching a fortress which was to be 
attacked, Finow ordered a mataboole (warrior) ‘to advance 
forward and request an armistice, that each party might take 
leave of what friends and relations they might have among 
their opponents *; which being granted, a number came out 
of the garrison to take a farewell of their relatives, — perhaps 
the last farewell of those who were about to fight against them. 
Here ensued a moving scene; many tears were shed on both 
sides, and many a last embrace exchanged.’ This scene lasted 
two hours, when it_was broken off by one of the opposite 
party shooting an arrow at Mr. Mariner, who killed him with 
his musket, and the battle commenced. 

The, chief of the Vavaoo people who had revolted was a 
woman, and the aunt of Finow; and one of his wives also, 
on some occasion of jealousy, or of love for her relations, 
absconded and went over to the enemy. Finow sent to his 
aunt, Toe Omoo, a request to have his wife returned, ‘ stating 
that it was a war between men and not women; but his re- 
monstrances had no effect.’ In revenge for this neglect, 
Finow watched for an opportunity to retaliate on the enemy’s 
women ; it soon occurred; and of thirty who were surprised 
in an inlet collecting shell-fish, five were killed, and thirteen 
taken prisoners; the rest escaped. Finow had ordered that 
all who fell into the hands of the party sent by him should be 
killed on the spot: but the captors were persuaded to shew 
mercy: — 





‘ * In a eivil war at these islands, as well as at other places, it 
often happens that sons have to fight against their fathers, and 
brothers against their brothers ; but what renders this circumstance 
still more common at Tonga, is the adherence to an old established 
custom, which binds every man in honour to join the cause of that 
chief on whose island he happens to be at the time the war is de- 
clared, unless some circumstance, as particular relationship be- 
tween great men, engages the chief of the island, upon earnest 
request, to give him liberty to depart.’ 
| ¢ When 
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* When they arrived at Neafoo, there happened a strong dis- 
pute between several relations of the prisoners, and those who 
had taken them ; the former arguing that they had a claim to the 
women, according to the old Tonga custom, which decrees, that 
all persons shall be in the service of their older and superior re- 
lations, if those relations think proper to employ them: the cap- 
tors, on the other hand, strenuously grounded their claims on the 
right of conquest. The dispute ran very high, and they referred 
it to Finow, who replied, that he should not. interfere in it, and 
they might settle it themselves as well as they could, for they 
had no right to bring the prisoners there at all to create disturb- 
ances, but should have knocked out their brains according to his 
orders, At length he condescended to give his opinion, viz. that 
the most proper method would be, under these circumstances, to 
cut each woman in two, and give one half to her relation, and the 
other to the captor. The affair, however, was amicably settled, 
without having recourse to such bloody measures; some being given 
’ up to their relatives, and others retained, upon terms mutually 
agreeable to all parties.’ 


A reconciliation between Finow and his aunt, and with the 
Vavaoo people, was effected by his address, and they again 
acknowleged him as their chief. Now, for the first time, 
Finow is found released from the business and cares of war 
and warlike preparation, and at sufficient leisure to take re- 
creation. He went, in consequence, to an island named 
Hoonga, to enjoy the sport of shooting birds and rats with 
arrows. At Hoonga is a curious cavern, the story of the dis- 
covery of which forms a beautiful little romance; and, with- 
out entering on the narrative, we may relate the manner in 
which Mariner became acquainted with the cavern, which is 
curious and diverting. It is situated on the western coast of 


Hoonga. 


‘ Finow and his friends, being on this part of the island, pro- 
posed one afternoon on a sudden thought to go into this cavern, 
and drink cava. Mr. Mariner was not with them at the time this 
proposal was made; but happening to come down a little while 
after to the shore, and seeing some of the young chiefs diving into 
the water, one after another, and not rise again, he was a little 
surprised, and enquired of the last, who was just preparing to take 
the same step, what they were about? ‘“ Follow me,” said he, 
‘¢ and I will take you where you have never been before; and 
where Finow, and his chiefs and matabooles, are now assembled.” 
Mr. Mariner, supposing it to be the famous cavern of which he 
had heard some account, without any further hesitation, prepared 
himself to follow his companion, who dived into the water, and he 
after him, and, guided by the light reflected from his heels, en- 
tered the opening in the rock, and rose into the cavern. He was 
no sooner above the surface of the water than, sure enough, he 
heard the voices of the king and his friends: being directed by his 
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ide, he climbed upon a jutting portion of rock, and sat down. 
All the light that came into this place was reflected from the bot- 
tom, and was sufficent, after remaining about five minutes, to show 
objects with some little distinctness.’ 


The editor, we think, has unnecessarily puzzled himself ir 
conjecturing how the cavern is supplied with change of air | 
sufficient for the purpose of respiration; since it is probable 
that the light, that came into the place ‘ to shew objects with 
some little distinctness,’ found its way through crooked 
fissures which did not admit of the sky being seen. Mariner 
contrived to light a torch in the cavern. 

A disposition for the romantic is apparent in the colloquial 
phrases of the Tonga-people, of which examples are given in 
the second volume; and their travellers deem themselves 
privileged, as much as did any of the old continental voya- 
geurs. Cow Mooala, who had been absent from the Tonga 
islands fourteen years, returned while Mariner was with 
Finow. He had been forced by tempests to an island named 
Fotoona, which he described as situated to the north-west of 
Hamoa, one of M. de Bougainville’s Navigator’s Islands; suf- 
ficiently distant from the Tonga islands to bear the weight of 
any circumstance which a traveller might choose to lay on it, 
without danger of disproof. Among other details, Cow 
Mooala related that the chief of Foroona goes into battle 
armed with a species of glove, in which claws made of shark’s 
teeth are fixed. ‘ He was a man of remarkable bodily 
strength, and was always accustomed to fight with this sort of 

auntlet in preference to the pike, not however to tear open 
the bowels of his enemy, but merely to catch a firmer hold of 
him whilst he threw him on his face; he would then place his 
foot upon the small of his back, and, seizing fast hold of the 
hair of his head, so bend his spine as to break it: with little 
men or boys however he would not take so much trouble, but 
laying them across his knee, as one would a stick, break their 
backs without farther ceremony!’ The same traveller also-said 
that he was present at a feast given at the Fiji islands on 
some triumphant occasion, in which two hundred men, bar- 
becued like hogs, were served up! This wonderful traveller, 
on his return to the Tonga islands after so long an absence, 
was feasted by Finow, and greeted with presents by all the 
chiefs. Of the wonders of Fiji, however, the following hap- 
pened within Mariner’s notice: 

¢ Among Finow’s followers, there was a certain chief, a native 
of Fiji, who about that period fell ill and died : his wife, who was 
also a native of Fiji, in accordance with the religious notions in 


if _ which she had been brought up, considered it a breach of duty to 
outlive 
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outlive him; she therefore desired to be strangled. All her Tonga 
friends endeavoured to dissuade her from what appeared to them 
so unnecessary and useless an act; but no! she was determined, 
she said, to fulfil her duty, in defect of which she should never be 
happy in her mind, —the hotooas of Fiji would punish her; and 
thus, by living, she should only incur fresh miseries. Her friends, 
finding all remonstrance in vain, allowed her to do as she pleased : 
she accordingly laid herself down on the ground by the side of her 
deceased husband, with her face upwards; and desiring a couple 
of Fiji men to perform their duty, they put a band of gnatoo 
round her neck, and, pulling at each end, soon ended her exist- 
ence. In the evening they were buried together in the same grave, 
in a sitting posture, according to the Fiji custom. Mr. Mariner 
happened not to be present when she was strangled, but arrived in 
time to see them buried, and to hear the account of the recent 
event from those who had been eye-witnesses.’ 


We shall lay before our readers one more sample of the 
warlike encounters of the Tonga-people, in which will be 
seen their great readiness and dexterity at the game of life 
and death. 

Teoo Cava, chief of the fortress of Hihifo in the island of 
Tonga-taboo, having made his peace with Finow, fancied 
himself strong enough to dispossess one of his nearer neigh- 


bours, and 


¢ Resolved to lay siege to the garrison of Nookoo Nookoo: he 
was successful in his attack, and took it with an inconsiderable loss 
of men. This being done, he determined, contrary to the advice 
of his matabooles, to garrison both fortresses. The reason the 
matabooles gave for the impolicy of this conduct, was the readiness 
with which the enemy made their retreat; which they thought 
argued their intentions of returning speedily, with fresh strength. 
Ambition, and desire of larger possessions, blinding him, however, 
to his own proper interests, he neglected sage counsel; and, di- 
viding his forces, reserved the choicest half for his own personal 
safety in the garrison of Nookoo Nookoo, and commissioned the 
rest to defend Hihifo. He had with him Toobo Malohi and his war- 
riors. In the course of the following night, the enemy came down 
again, and made a desperate attack upon them: having reselved 
to burn the place to the ground, they had appointed four hundred 
men to effect their purpose, each of whom was armed with a spear, 
and a lighted torch fixed at about a foot from the point of it. At 
a signal every man threw his flaming weapon at the fencing, or into 
the garrison, and by the aid of this new invention, the place was 
set fire to, in several points at once. The besieged, with the 
view of rendering themselves more secure, had removed all the 
draw-bridges.over the dry ditch round the fencing, except one; 
there was no ready means of escape, therefore, from the confla- 
gration, which soon spread far and wide, except by one narrow 
path:: hundreds consequently were compelled to leap ne ~ 
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ditch, the sides of which were too steep to climbs Among these 
was Teoo Cava, who, with several other great chiefs and warriors, 
managed to get out, by climbing up the backs of those whose 
fidelity prompted them to lend their superiors this friendly assist- 
ance at the utmost peril of their own lives. Teoo Cava, having 
thus got out of the ditch, was making the best of his way unarmed 
to Hihifo, when he was met by a native of Fiji, belonging to the 
enemy’s party, who gave him the watch-word, which he was un- 
able to answer ; instantly the Fiji warrior struck him so violent 
a blow on the head with his club, that he buried it in his 
brains: the club had got so locked into the broken skull, that 
he could not immediately withdraw it; and he probably would 
have left it there, but discovering what a great chief he had killed, 
his club from that moment became exceedingly valuable to him ; 
the pledge as it were of future great successes, as long as he kept 
it in his possession: the triumph of his feelings, therefore, pre- 
vented him from seeing or hearing another man, who was fast ap- 
proaching ; and whilst he was in the act of disengaging his club, 
his own brains were knocked out, and his speculations as sud- 
denly destroyed, by one of Teoo Cava’s men, whose swiftness of 
foot brought him just in time to revenge his fallen chief, by laying 
his enemy prostrate by his side: but dangers were thickening 
round him and he was compelled to leave the body of Teoo Cava 
on the field, and secure his own existence by a-speedy flight to 
Hihifo; where all who succeeded in making their escape quickly 
arrived.’ 


Some years before this event, an American ship named The 
Duke of Portland had been surprised by this same Teoo 
Cava, and most of the crew were murdered: but, among the 
persons saved were two women, a white and a black. Eliza 
Mosey, the white woman, became the wife of Teoo Cava, 
‘ who was much envied by the other chiefs on that account !’ 
She made her escape in another ship, and arrived at Port 


Jackson: but, after having remained there some time, she 


returned to the Tonga islands in a vessel that went for the 
purpose of procuring a cargo of pork. ; 

Toobo Malohi, mentioned in the attack of the fortress of 
Nookoo Nookoo, having escaped, went and placed himself 
under the protection of Finow; whom ‘he entertained with 
an account of different transactions at ‘Tonga, relating what 
conspiracies had been devised, what battles had been fought, 
what brave chiefs and warriors had fallen. Every time he men- 
tioned the death of a hero, Finow struck his breast with his fist, 
exclaiming, ‘“* What a warrior has fallen in a useless war om 

It is said that the people of Tonga are much in the habit of 
serious contemplation ; and, where bread is produced without 

lowing or sowing, and cloth without weaving, the necessaries of 


life are obtained with so small an experice of time that ee r 
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left for meditation. During the whole reign of Finow, in- 
deed, they would meditate chiefly on stratagems of hostility : 
but in peaceable times they contemplated pastoral scenes, it 
may be said, with the eye and the mind of a poet or a philo- 
sopher. In one of their most popular songs, which Dr. 
Martin and Mr. Mariner have translated, are the followin 
expressions: * Let us repair to the other side of the island to 
contemplate the setting sun; there let us listen to the warbli 
of the birds. How much happier shall we be thus rae 
than when engaged in the troublesome and insipid affairs 
of life. — Again; * How destructive is war! How it has 
opened untimely graves for departed heroes !’ —* Our chiefs 
can no longer enjoy the sweet pleasure of wandering alone b 
moonlight in search of their mistresses: but let us reas 
sorrow from our hearts: since we are at war we must think 
and act like the people of Fiji.’ 

Finow’s youngest daughter, named Saw-awmai Lalangi, 
(which signifies descended from the sky,) when about six or 
seven years of age, became ill. To propitiate the patron god 
of the family of the Hows, of which both Finow and his pre- 
decessor were members, she was conveyed to a building con- 
secrated to that divinity; and a daily offering was made of a 
dressed hog, that her life might be spared. The chief, 
however, finding that his daughter grew worse, ordered his 
large canoes to be launched, and conveyed her to the island 
Hoonga, where resided a priest who was supposed to be in-+ 
spired by Finow’s tutelar god. Here, likewise, invocations 
and offerings were daily made; and the matabooles frequently 
went to inquire of the priest privately how the god would 
determine. On one of these occasions, Finow not being 
present, the priest declared that the illness of the child was 
for the common good. Finow, being informed of this, thus 


addressed the priest at the consultation on the following 
morning : 


‘“ Ifthe gods have any resentment against us, let the whole 
weight of vengeance fall on my head : I fear not their vengeance, — 
but spare my child; andI earnestly intreat you, T00b6 Totdi, to exert 
all your influence with the other gods, that I alone may suffer all 
the punishment they desire to inflict.” To this the god returned 
no answer, and the priest retiring among the people, the company 
separated. 

‘ As soon as Finow arrived at his house, his spirits no doubt 
much agitated, and his pride, in all probability, much hurt, he 
laid down on his mat, and felt himself much indisposed. His 
. illness hourly increased, and feeling, as he said, a secret presenti- 

ment of approaching death, his female attendants ran out and in- 
formed his chiefs and matabooles, who in consequence immediately 


repaired 
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repaired to his house, and.found him unable to speak ; for as sou 
as he saw them he endeavoured in vain to give utterance to his 
ideas, and seemed choked by the vehemence of his inward emo- 
tions. At length a flood of tears coming to his relief, he acknow- 
ledged the justice of the gods, but lamented greatly that he was 
about to meet his death on a bed of sickness instead of going to 
brave it in the field of battle. After a little pause, he said in a 
calm but firm tone of voice, “I tremble at the approaching fate 
of my country: for I perceive plainly, that after my death the 
state of affairs will be much altered for the worse. I have had 
daily proofs that the obedience of my subjects is not excited by 
their love but by their fears.” : 

‘ Several chiefs and matabooles who, owing to the crowd, were 
not able to get into the house, but.overheard what passed, went 
immediately to the priest of T00b6 Totdéi, and presenting him cava 
root, sat down before him. An old mataboole then addressed 
him, stating that they had firm belief in the power which the gods 
possessed of inflicting what punishment they chose upon mortals: 
but he entreated the god to use his influence with the other powers 
of Bolétoo, that they might not take offence at what Finow had 
said in the morning, which was merely spoken on the impulse of 
the moment, when warmly agitated with sentiments of affection 
for his daughter, and not from any real disrespect to the gods: 
he supplicated him also to have regard to the general good of the 
islands, and not by depriving them of Finow, to involve the whole 
nation in anarchy and confusion. ‘The priest remained some time 
in silence, and was much affected: at length he announced that 
the gods of Bolotoo had, for a long time past, debated among them- 
selves in regard to the punishment they should inflict upon Finow, 
for the many instances he had shewn of disobedience to religious 

recepts and of exceeding disrespect for divine power; that the 
had at first resolved upon his death, but that he (Toobd Totai) 
having repeatedly interceded in his behalf, some of the other gods 
also took his part ; in consequence of which there arose very vio- 

lent dissensions in Bolétoo; not, as he expiained to them, b 
actual fighting, for gods are immortal, and can neither be killed, 
wounded nor hurt, but by urgent and potent arguments, which 
had occasioned, he said, the late high winds and tremendous 
thunder. That they had consequently come to a resolution of 
saving his life, seeing that his death would be a greater evil to his 
eople than to himself, and of punishing him in another and per- 
ha $s more severe way, viz. by the death of his most dear and 
beloved daughter, who must therefore be inevitably taken from 
him: for as it had been decreed, beyond all revocation, that either 
he or his daughter must die, her life could not be saved ‘without 
taking away his. As a sert of proof of this decree, he bade them 
remark that whilst Finow was at this time ill, his daughter was 
much better, and comparatively full of life and spirits, (which was 
actually the case). To-morrow, he said, her father would be 
tolerably well, for the gods had not decreed his immediate death, 
but only a temporary illness, to impress on his mind a a of 
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their power, and then his daughter would relapse, and be as bad 
or worse than ever. , 

‘ The priest being now silent, the chiefs and matabooles left 
him, with a strong belief of the truths he had been telling them. 
When they arrived at Fimow’s house they found him somewhat 
better, but did not communicate what they had heard from his 
priest. This however was soon rumoured among the other chiefs 
and matabooles, in the king’s cook-house, where they generally 
resort for cava, and which from custom has become a sort of ren- 
dezvous to pick up or retail news. Mr. Mariner, who had been 
with Finow (his patron, father, and protector,) during his illness, 
coming to the cook-house and hearing what the priest had said, 
went out of curiosity to Finow’s daughter, and was surprised to 
find her sitting uP» eating ripe bananas, and in very good spirits, 
talking at intervals to her female attendants. 

‘ In the evening Finow, feeling himself for the most part re- 
covered, visited his daughter, and found her much worse than, as 
he was informed, she had been in the morning. He now ex- 
pressed his intention of passing the night at her house, which he 
accordingly did. When he awoke in the morning he felt himself 


perfectly recovered; but going to his daughter’s mat, he found, to | 


his utmost grief, that she was worse than ever.’ 


By the style and manner of this narrative, it may be per- 
ceived that Mariner participated in some measure in the 
belief of the natives; which, be it observed in this case, has 
in it nothing of absurdity, but accords with an universal 
principle, common to every religion, that impiety may justly 
bring down divine vengeance : since F'inow had long been noted 
for his want of respect for the gods of Tonga. The pious 
exertions made with the intention of saving the child probably 
hastened her dissolution; for, in their anxiety, she was re- 
moved from one consecrated place to another till she ceased 
to exist. After thig event, contrary to the general custom at 
the Tonga islands, Finow ordered that no appearance of 
sorrow or lamentation should be made; notwithstanding 
which injunction, the attendants occasionally gave vent to 
their grief. - The conduct of the King in this particular was 
regarded as an expression of his anger against his gods. On 
the 20th day, the people were assembled by his directions; 
and the body, inclosed in a polished coffin made in the shape 
of a canoe, was deposited in the fytooka or burying-place. 
Kava and provisions were then distributed. 


‘ On this extraordinary occasion, which the caprice of Finow © 


rendered a scene of rejoicing rather than of mourning, after the 
previsions and cava were shared out, they began the entertainments 
of wrestling and boxing as usual at festivals. After the men had 
shown their strength and dexterity in these feats by single en- 
gagements, the King gave orders that all the women who resided 
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north of the mooa should arrange themselves on one side, ready to 
combat all the women who resided south of the mooa, who were to 
arrange themselves on the other. It was not a very rare occur- 
rence for women to fight in pairs on occasions of rejoicing; but a 
general engagement like this, with about fifteen hundred women 
on each side, was a thing altogether new, and beyond all prece- 
dent, and quite unexpected at a funeral ceremony. The women, 
however, readily engaged, and kept up the contest, with obstinate 
‘bravery, for about an hour, without a foot of ground being lost or 
gained on either side ; nor would the battle have subsided then, if 
‘inow, seeing the persevering courage of these heroines, had not 
ordered them to desist, the battle having cost them several 
sprained ancles and broken arms. They fought with a great deal 
of steathiness, and gave fair hits, without pulling one another's 
hair. The men now divided themselves in like manner into two 
parties, and began a general engagement, which was persisted in 
a considerable time with much fury, till at length that party which 
belonged to the side of the island on which Finow dwelt began to 
give way: instantly he rushed from the house in which he was 
seated, to reanimate his men by his presence and exertions, which 
he effected to such a degree, that the opposite party in their turn 
fell back, and were completely beaten off the ground.’ 


Whether Finow received any hurt in this contest, or 
whether his late indispositiom returned, is doubtful: but he 
had no sooner retired and lain down to rest from his fatigue, 
than he found himself ill, and in a short time was speechless. 
“To appease the gods, a child of Finow by a female attendant 
was strangled (without his knowlege) as a sacrifice, to pro- 
eure his recovery. A melancholy story is also related, in the 
early part of this book, of a woman at the island Lefooga, 
who for many years had been afflicted with insanity, oc- 
casioned by excessive grief on her child being taken from her 
to be strangled as an offering to the gods for the recovery of 
his sick father. The poor woman being in this state was 
deemed troublesome, and Finow, wishing her out of the way, 
ordered Mariner to shoot her: but our countryman remon+ 
strated, and she was spared for that time. A few days after- 
ward, however, as she was walking on the beach, Finow gave 
the like direction to a Sandwich islander, who, with ‘ ready 
acquiescence,’ levelled his piece and shot her dead on the 
spot. We find in a former voyage that the offer of human 
sacrifices for the sick was not confined to the murder of 
infants. 

_ Finow never recovered so far as.to regain the use of speech, 
and very soon breathed his last. Calculating according to 
the opinion formed when Captain Cook was at the Friendly 
Islands, his age must have been about fifty-five at the time of 


his decease. * He was in ‘stature six feet two inches; —_ 
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and muscular; his head erect and bold; his shoulders broad 
and well made; his limbs well set, strong, and graceful. in 
action ; his body not corpulent, but muscular; his hair of a 
jet black and curly, yet agreeably so, without being woolly ; 
his forehead remarkably high; his brow bold and intelligent, 
with a little austerity ; his eye large and penetrating.’ — ‘ His 
voice was loud, and his pronunciation remarkably distinct : 
when he spoke in anger or when he laughed, it was so loud 
as to be heard at an incredible distance.’ * To this portraiture 
we may add what is remarked of Finow in an earlier part of 
the book, which certainly comes near his true character : — 
‘ He was a man of a deep and designing spirit ; always willing 
to favour any conspiracy that promised to advance his in- 
terests, but exceedingly cautious how he let any body know 
his own intentions | 

A maxim of despotic governments, that it is right policy. to 
kill and destroy whomsoever or whatsoever is likely to be 
dangerous, is one from which Finow had swerved in very 
few instances. He seized unexpectedly on the bravest of the 
Vavaoo chiefs and warriors who in the late wars had been 
active against him, and put them to death: one of whom, 
being taken out to sea bound in the bottom of a crazy canoe, 
did not cease in the utmost indignation to pour forth execra- 
tions against his destroyer, till prevented by the water coming 
up tc his mouth. Great similarity of character may be traced 
between Finow and the chief his predecessor, whom he dis- 
placed; and of whom we remarked in our review of the Mis- 
sionary Voyage of the Ship Duff; (M.R. Vol. xxxii. p. 7.) that 
‘¢ on a more extensive stage, he might have flourished as the 
first consul of a great nation :” which we consider as ‘worth 
notice here, because it strongly corroborates the descriptions 
given by Mr. Mariner of the Tonga chiefs. 

We are informed in this work that, when Captain Cook 
was at the Friendly Islands, (as he had then named them,) at 
which time Toogoo Ahoo (in the Missionary Voyage written 
Tooga Howe,) was king, a plan was laid to attack him and 
his officers while on shore; by the loss of whom the natives 
supposed that the crews in the ships would be so much 
weakened as to be mastered with ease. 


‘ Some of the chiefs proposed to invite the captain and his officers 
to a grand bo-méé, (a night-dance by torch-light, ) and ata signal to 





‘ * His eloquence was such, that. many of his enemies were 
afraid to listen to him lest they should be led to view the subject 
in a light prejudicial to their interest.—In his house, giving orders 
about domestic arrangements, his voice was. uncommonly mild, 
and very low.’ 
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massacre him, his officers, and all the marines; but Finow (the 
late king's father) objected to this, as the darkness of the night 
would be unfavourable to their operations in taking the two vessels, 
avd proposed rather that it should be done by day, and that they 
should seize the opportunity of making the attack on the occasion 
of a grand entertainment which was shortly to be given to him in ~ 
honour of his arrival, and after they were all destroyed, the men, 
who would naturally come in search of him, were to be conducted 
to the further part of the island under pretence that he was there, 
and they were then to be destroyed in like manner: and thus the 
two ships, their crews being so weakened, might be taken (as they 
supposed) with ease. The entertainment was prepared, and 
Captain Cook and several officers being invited were present; it 
happened, however, a little before the appointed time when the 
signal was to be given, that most of the chiefs still expressed 
their opinion that the night-time would have been better 
than the day, and Finow, finding that the majority were of this 
was much vexed, and immediately forbad it to be done at 
1. Thus, no signal being given, the amusements went on with- 
out interruption, and.Captain Cook and his officers were much 
pleased with their entertainment, acknowledging it to be far better 
than any other that they had received at the Friendly Islands.’ 


This anecdote will probably be regarded as the most re- 
markable of the innumerable warnings held out to navigators, 
not to place unlimited confidence in an uncivilized people, 
unless obliged by necessity. The greatest difference in prin- 
ciple between a civilized and a savage state of society is in 
the superior abhorrence of treachery and cruelty. 

By the exercise of great circumspectioh and moderation, 
inow’s eldest son succeeded to his father’s possessions and 
dignity, without any disturbance. 

We have dwelt rather longer on the descriptions in Mr. 
Mariner’s narrative than we usually permit such subjects to 
detain us, and on many points we have been obliged to be 
wholly silent: but some matters yet remain which may not 
be omitted. 

Polytheism, which is a system of religion the least liable to 
be approved on reflection, is that which seems the most 
natural for a people in the first glimmering of their reason to 
adopt. Finow, who, besides being a contemplative man, had 
conversed much with Europeans, felt no great respect for the 


' divinities reverenced by his countrymen, except when he was 


influenced by apprehension.. Among traditions which have 
been preserved by the Tonga-people, is one which gives 
cause to imagine that a part of the Mosaical account of the 
creation of the world has in some way reached the natives of 
the Tonga islands. They believe that Tangaloa, a divinity 
who presided over arts and inventions, being es | that 
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Tonga should be inhabited by intelligent beings, said to his 
two sons, Go, and take your two wives, and dwell in the 
world of Tonga:” that they went accordingly: that the 
youngest who was industrious and wise, made axes and cloth: 
that the elder, who was indolent, and envied the works of his 
brother, at length ‘ meeting his brother walking struck him 
till he was dead.’ Teen then spoke to the wicked one, 
saying, “ You [and your race] shall be black because your 


minds are evil !” 


* Mr. Mariner took particular pains to make enquiries respecting 
the above extraordinary story, with a view to discover whether 
it. was only a corrupted relation of the Mosaic account; and he 
found that it was not universally known to the Tonga people. 
Most of the chiefs and matabooles were acquainted with it, but 
the bulk of the people seemed totally ignorant of it. This led him 
at first to suspect that the chiefs had obtained the leading facts 
from some of our modern missionaries, and had interwoven it with 
their own notions ; but the oldest men affirmed their positive be- 
lief that it was an ancient traditionary record, and that it was 
founded in izyth.’ 


The editor observes it is strange that they should credit an 
account which seems so much to degrade themselves: but 
this effect they by no means admit. They think that the gods 
of the white men are more powerful than the gods of ‘Tonga; 
and they acknowlege that Europeans are more knowing, and 
have more disposition to do good, than themselves: ‘ but they 
do not allow that they lie under a malediction; on the con- 
trary, they maintain that they are far superior to us in 
personal beauty, and though we have more instruments and 
riches, they think that they could make a better use of them 
if they only had them in their possession. Of the chiefs and 
matabooles who related the foregoing account, some believed 
it firmly, others left it as they found it, none positively dis- 
believed it.’ 

This account of the peopling of Tonga has more the ap- 
pearance of a received tradition, than of one which originated 
with themselves; and any communication from the mission- 
aries must have been of too recent a date to have been consi- 
dered as an antient tradition. It must therefore be supposed 
to have come to them from Asia, and is to be reckoned among 
the marks that may be enumerated of manners and customs 
which the Tonga-people appear to have derived from the East 
Indies. The title of Daughter of the Sky may, it is true, be 
as properly attributed to human vanity generally: but the 
widow who would be strangled, the flowery style of their 
songs, and the similitude which has been observed in the 
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numerals of the South-Sea-languages to those of the Malays, 
are particulars which concur with the story above related of 
the two sons of Tangaloa, [Cain and Abel,] to shew that an 
intercourse has existed (and probably still exists, by a chain of 
communication of which the links might be traced,) between 
the Tonga islands and the East Indies. 

Besides a copious vocabulary, Dr. Martin has added an en- 
deavour to apply the rules of grammar to the Tonga-language. 
This, it must be acknowleged, was no easy matter in the case of 
a language which has never been written, nor (we imagine, ) 
subjected to rule or restraint; and which appears to be much 
in a state of nature, the verbs having no inflections. In the 
example given of aloo, to go, the same word runs unchanged 
through their three tenses, and the accompanying auxiliary 
words are cumbrous, The most remarkable Deciiflatily that 
we have observed is their making use of a dual termination 
for their pronouns: but we must refer the deeper consider- 
ation of the Tonga-grammar to those who would benefit by 
the study, that is to say, whose pursuits give them a prospect 
of using the language. 

T'inow’s son and'successor was also a Finow, but was dis- 
tinguished by the additional name of Fiji, from having been 
at the Fiji islands. He was not less friendly to Mariner than 
his father had been: but the arrival of a vessel from Port 
Jackson awakened in our countryman his wish for returning 
to his native land, and he effected his escape to the ship. Af- 
terward, when on board in security, he had*visits from many 
of the chiefs, and he parted from his Tonga friends, parti- 
cularly from the King, with great kindness. He procured the 
release of some other Englishmen, but several preferred to 
remain with the Tonga-people. 

The ship in which Mariner embarked sailed from Tonga to 
the Fiji islands, and anchored at one of them named Pau, 
which is noted for Sandal-wood of an excellent quality, and of 
which the Captain purchased from the natives ‘ several tons;’ 
and a good trade is now carried on at this island with English 
and American ships, which go thither for that article. any 
Englishmen and Americans were on the island Pau, who did 
not wish to come away. ‘ The language spoken here sounds 
different from the language of the Tonga-people, and more 

harsh to pronounce.’ 


Mr. Mariner landed in England in June 1811, after an 


absence of more than six years, and immediately went to 
London; where, while looking for his father’s house, he was 
impressed and sent on board a tender: but his liberation was 
procured after a short detention. i. 
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It is superfluous to say that the Tonga islanders have inte- 
rested us; and that the copious account of them, which is 
afforded in these volumes, is highly creditable to the ability 
and observation of the young man who was thus singularly 
thrown among tliem, and preserved among them during such 
a considerable period. We behold in them the natives of a 
cquntry placed under a vertical sun, endowed with natural 
advantages both. mental and corporeal, and with a degree of 
hardihood to endure and valour to undertake, that are equal 
to whatsoever is known of the inhabitants of the most vigour- 
giving climates; and who, in their capabilities of attainment, 
are to be ranked with the highest classes of our species. At 
the same time, we see them in a state of society and of morals 
so barbarous that they must be regarded as savages. Their 
great virtue is that which the Romans esteemed pre-eminent, 
Fortitude ; while their great vice is the one that is most com- 
mon to barbarians, ind of all evil qualities the most base, 
Treachery. Yet, such as they are, the description given of 
them frequently reminds us of the heroes in the Iliad. In 
their wrestling matches, we fancy that we see the contest be- 
tween Ulysses and Ajax Telamon; and the parallel is yet 
more striking in the interview held at the truce preceding a 
battle. 

We recommend it to Dr. Martin to furnish a future edition 
of this book with a map of the Tonga islands, which might 
include the Fiji islands, and needs not be of greater extent. 
Such an illustration would atford satisfaction to the reader, 
while it increased the interest of the work; and the pur- 
chasers of the present edition might, at a small expence, be 
supplied with copies. 





* 
a — 


Art.II. The Second Part of Armata. 8vo. pp.209. 8s. 6d. 
Boards. Murray. 1817. 


Ws we reviewed the former part of this work, which 

was called a Fragment, we compared it to some of those 
fine fragments of a sister art on which the world has long set 
a high value. Must we now talk of the ill success which has 
attended all attempts to restore to those noble relics the beau- 
ties of which the hands of time, and of other tasteless de- 
predators, have deprived them? Perhaps we may drop the 
comparison, and remind the noble author, and our readers, 
how very seldom Second Parts have been found to satisfy the 
expectations which their more fortunate precursors had ex- 
cited. Nothing is more difficult than for a writer to re- 
Aa 4 semble 
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semble himself, and to transfer to one class. of subjects the 
style of thought and of expression to which. other and ve 
different topics gave birth. The former volume, it will be 
recollected, (see our Number for March last,) comprised the 
author’s account and opinions of the government of Armatay 
and her national politics, both foreign and domestic. In the 
present, are discussed the state of society, public and private, 
including the topics of dress, taste, and manners; the laws 
and religion of the country; and the police of the capital. 

The subject of society occupies five out of the seven chap- 
ters of which the volume consists. The first point is to equip 
the author in the habit of the country; which leads to some 
observations on an indiscriminating style of dress that has 
been introduced in modern times, and has confounded: 
peers and barbers by assimilating their outward appaarancen, bs 
His friend is impatient to carry him to the capital, ludicrously — 
called Swaloal, as we before remarked; and, to avoid delay in 
furnishing him with clothes, he suggests the expedient that 
the stranger should accept the suit of a friendly barber, never 
worn, which the owner had obligingly offered. 


* When morning came, his impatient genius suggested to him 
a most rapid but seemingly indelicate escape from the further 
delay of my equipment, as he informed me, with the highest 
glee, that the barber, who had been setting his razors, overhear- 
ing our difficulties, had offered a suit of his own, never put on, and 
which, looking at our two persons, he said would fit me to a hair. 
— He now directed the young man in his own language to fetch 
them, saying to me in English, ‘‘ This I can assure you is a most 
fortunate incident, as I could not have supplied you MYSELF, 
having nothing here but this coarse wrapper, my only covering in 
the wilderness,” (for so I found afterwards he styled the whole 
country, or rather the whole universe, out of the sound of a 
celebrated bell in Swaloal, the name of which I have forgotten :) 
‘‘ HERE,’ he said, “ I follow the custom of nature, the beasts of 
the field know where they are, and have but one suit.” 

‘ I was too much disconcerted by this apparently strange beha- 
viour to attempt any interruption of this mortifying dispatch, but 
when it was quite out of reach I could not help saying, that I 
hoped I should be pardoned for wishing, if the expense would not 
be an objection, that I might be furnished with what we called, 
in England, the dress of a ce instead of this young 
barber's apparel, as I had no doubt there were different degrees 
in a country which his father had described to me as so highly 
civilized. 

_ © Undoubtedly,” said Cathmor, (for this was the name of my 
companion, ) ‘“‘ there are many degrees among us, more numerous, 


perhaps, than in any other nation, but there are no distinctions in 


our ordinary dresses ; we have gentlemen, as you say you have in 


‘England, and, as you have just seen, we have daréers also; but 
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which is the gentleman and which is the barber when you meet 
them in the streets, it has been long impossible for the nicest eye 
to discover, as our highest nobility and our lowest tradesmen dress 
exactly like one another: there is perhaps something now and 
then in air and manner, by which people fancy they may be dis- 
tinguished, but in no other way whatsoever, —I expressed great 
surprise at this, and said that in my country such a system would 
be most unpopular; not from any pride in the higher orders, as 
the principles of equality, where they could practically or usefully 
exist, were liberally cherished in England, but because the lower 
classes, who might seem to be exalted, would, with one voice, 
exclaim against it, as injurious to trade, as destructive to manu- 
factures, and a cruel oppression of the immense multitudes who 
only lived by hourly changing fashions, which circulate super- 
fluities amongst the industrious poor ; and though sumptuary laws 
were inconsistent with our free government, yet an English noble- 
man would be the subject of very unpleasant remarks, who did 
not maintain his pre-eminence even in his most ordinary appear- 
ance, for the circulation of wealth, and the encouragement of 
ingenious arts. ‘I could almost swear,” he replied, “ that you 
were describing this very country even less than fifty years ago; 
as I have heard from my father that, even in his time, persons 
rank were stupid enough to wear lace and embroidery, and other 
expensive fabrics, in their daily habits, but we have a damned 
deal more taste now, and they are never beheld except in the 
palaces of princes, and when you see them there hereafter, you 
will think that, notwithstanding their absurd unwieldiness, the 
whole court was engaged in some distant military expedition, as 
every one of them wears a sword, and carries a kind of knapsack 
upon his back.—I am happy, however, the subject has been 
started, as I should have been much distressed if you had been 
left for a moment to imagine I had not intended to give you the 
full benefit of every distinction which a stranger of rank and 
honour ought to command.” 

‘ He then left me, but first taking me kindly by the hand, 
and saying he would return as soon as he had got rid of some 
vulgar people who were waiting to see him.— He had not been 
gone a moment when the barber re-appeared, but without the 
clothes: he walked about the room, without taking the smallest 
notice of me, until upon my friend’s return, whom I had apprized 
of my disappointment, they came up to me together, laughing 
immoderately and most obvioysly at my expense, Cathmor holding 
his sides from the convulsion of his mirth; whilst he said, or rather 
attempted indistinctly to say to me, “‘ My good friend, this ts not 
the barber, as you imagined, but one of the highest of our grandees, 
who is come down to visit a relation on board the fleet." — What 
rendered this sufficiently absurd scene more completely ridiculous, 
was the return at the same moment of the actual darber himself; 
and when he had laid down his bundle, the nobleman and the 
shaver were like brothers ; no more to be distinguished than twins 
are even by midwives at their births. 

‘ Handy 
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¢ Handy Dandy, which is the justice, 
Which is the thief, — 


I mean no kind of disrespect to the grandee of Armata or to his 
Dovs-e, by this classical quotation. 

‘ At the conclusion of this laughable adventure, Morven, the 
father, gpined us, and resumed the subject of costume, but upon a 
very different principle, saying to me gravely, and as if he was 
not quite pleased, — “ I sent for this young man as an agreeable 
companion, to shew you the face of the country and its fashions, 
to which I am now quite unequal; but you must think for your- 
self on many subjects where his youth and inexperience would 
lead you far astray: the matter which he has been treating as a 
mere jest, is of great moment, so much so, that I am anxious to 
hear how it is considered with you, where wisdom seems to 
station every thing in its appointed place.” ’ 


This detail leads to some strictures on the style of dress in other 
countries, in which shabby frock-coats and brown scratch-wigs 
are ridiculed as the costume of judges; while the magnificence 
and luxury of the city-magistrates in their equipages, dresses, 
and entertainments, receive a due share of commendation. 
The remarks on the different importance of dress in a repub- 
lican and a monarchical form of government, with which this 
chapter closes, are borrowed, we believe, from Montesquieu. 

The next chapter presents an account of the mode of tra- 
velling, in a narration of the author’s journey’ from the 
country-house of his friend Morven to the capital. In the 
course of this excursion, one of the horses is driven and used so 
unmercifully that he dies on the road; and thus we are brought 
into a long dissertation on cruelty to animals, in which an 
account is given of the attempts made at different times to 

islate on that subject. ‘The several topics in this discussion, 
with which readers in this country are sufficiently acquainted, 
are urged with considerable eloquence: but it contains 
nothing particularly new or striking. Fox-hunting next 
comes in for its share of censure; not so much on the score 
of its cruelty, as on account of the folly of preserving de- 
structive and disgusting animals merely for purposes of sport. 

‘ We now returned through the plantations by a different road. 
— I had a fowling-piece with me, the gift of Morven on my first 
landing, and, seeing an animal run by, with a smell as it passed 
me that almost produced suffocation, and carrying in his jaws a 
most beautiful bird, which he was bringing from a field where 
several bleturs and their young lay torn and mangled, I almost 
instinctively raised my gun to my shoulder to shoot him: but my 
companion, holding my arm, cried out with the utmost emotion, 
«< What can you possibly mean ?— How could we answer for such 
a dreadful breach of hospitality? It is a great favour, I assure 


you, to.see the place, and would you return it by such an outrage 
as 
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as this?” I was almost petrified with surprise ; and, holding fast 
my nose till the horrid effluvia had evaporated, I asked him how it 
could possibly be considered as an ungrateful trespass upon the 
lord of this domain to kill a most offensive wild beast, detected in 
the murderous act of destroying his property. 

‘‘ His killing the bleturs,” said Cathmor, ‘ was oh incor- 
rect ; but it is impossible below the Heavens to have unmixed 
blessings, and we must be contented to take every good with 
some alloy of evil. — Those animals, though they formerly in- 
fested the country, and still do a vast deal of mischief, are never- 
theless bred and preserved at a very great expense for our sport, 
and you may guess how impossible it would be to live without them, 
when I inform you that we desert all those natural beauties you 
have been admiring, though we exhaust our fortunes to create 
and keep them up, — that we prefer the frosts and fogs of our ~ 
rigorous climate to its most delicious sunshine, — and abandon 
even our public councils in the most arduous and critical conjunc- 
tures rather than not follow up the closest scent of what so much 
revolts your ultra mundane nostrils. — Do you wonder now,” he 
said, as if he had just finished the demonstration of the plainest 
problem in Euclid, ** do you wonder now, my good friend, that the 
absent proprietor of this mansion would have started back with 
horror, when told of the outrage which I so fortunately averted ?” 
I listened to all this with silent composure, and takmg out my 
leathern snuff-box, which had fortunately defied sea-water, and in 
which there stil] remained some most excellent rappee for the re- 
freshment of my witra mundane nostrius, I put out my hand, under 
the pretence of thanking him, but in fact to take the chance of 
coming in contact with his pulse, as 1 was now quite convinced he 
was MAD. Another organ now came in for a full share of delight ; 
as my ears were saluted on a sudden with a harsh, frightful, and 
continued yell, such as I had sometimes heard in the woods of 
America, when fires were lighted to keep back the wolves — so 
that if I had not known we were in a reclaimed district, I should 
have expected te be instantly devoured ; and the more so as there 
was not a soul within a mile who could help us. — ‘The cause 
soon became manifest in the persons of near a hundred large 
animals, more resembling our dog than any other creature, but, 
instead of being of some one hue, or shades of one, their skins 
appeared as if they were clouted with patches of different colours, 
which deformed them not a little. — My young companion seemed 
now quite enchanted, saying, ‘ that as it was a natural propensity 
always to imagine something beyond realities, he had no doubt 
that what we were then hearing had given rise to the idea of the 
Music of the Spheres.”—I made no answer, heartily wishing 
myself among them, without any apprehension of that kind of 
concert.’ 


Arrived at Swaloal, the friends enter into all the extravagant 
gaieties and amusements of the place. They first take their 
morning-airing in the Park, and the author is surprised at 
finding no company in those parts of it in which the lawns 
are verdant and the trees luxuriant: 7 

< My 
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‘ My young friend smiled at me, saying, I should very soon be 
gratified with a sight within the Royal precincts, far more inviting, 
which would fully account for the solitude that had surprized me ;. 
he added, that there would be but little difference between bein 
buried under the turf in those solitary recesses which had filled 
me with such rapture, or rolling over them in the most costly 
equipage. — ‘* Now, now,” said he, as we rode onward, “ now. 
we come to the scene of true splendour and delight.” — At this 
moment, being still galloping from impatience, we turned short 
round a dead wall, and the wind being very high, my hat was 
suddenly beat off, and my head entangled in what I took to be a 
market-woman’s basket of flowers, but which turned out to be 
only the head-dress of a lady that had been blown out of an open 
carriage just at the corner we were turning. — As soon as this 
wreck was cleared away by my friend’s assistance, and we were 
preparing to move forwards, we were involved all at once in a 
seemingly impenetrable whirlwind of dust and gravel, which, when 
mixed with the smoke driven down from the houses just above 
us, would have made the blackest assemblage of steam-engines at 
Birmingham or Wolverhampton appear like the gayest palaces 
lighted up with gas.— Through this dismal medium, my half- 
extinguished eyes (which so filled with earth in England would 
have given me a vote for Middlesex) could see only by short 
snatches sometimes the head of one horse and sometimes the 
tail of another, with now and then part of a carriage moving on 
at the pace of a funeral procession, which my friend told me, 
(for I ould see nothing farther,) extended about a mile, but 
hemmed in on each side, with people riding or rather tumbling 
over one another. We were now and then stopped besides by 
vehicles, completely jammed, out of which we could see ladies 
disengaging themselves, or at least their head-dresses and drapery, 
looming, as sailors term it, through the mist, and, to keep up the 


metaphor, flapping against each other like sails and colours in a 
gale of wind at sea,’ 


At night they go to several large parties or assemblies ; 
when all the ordinary topics of broken carriages, greased 
clothes, crowded stair-cases, and heated rooms, are unsparingly 

‘introduced. ‘This caricature, we own, is rather too broad for 
our taste. We see nothing in these accounts which may not 
be found in twenty novels of modern dates; the wit is far- 
fetched, and not worth the carriage; and the style is low. 
At the same time we sincerely wish that these strictures, 
however regarded in Armata, may have the effect of introducing 
something of a better taste in circles nearer to ourselves, 


which at present too much resemble the parties and assemblies 
of the Armatans. * 


ee 





a ot the present volume, the author has adopted the name of 
Armatans instead of Armatians. Would it be too vain in us to 
imagine that our remark led to this alteration ? 
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In Chapter V. the writer enters into some more private 
society; which he finds extremely delightful; the men and 
still more the women who compose it being well informed, 
and all the domestic arrangements admirable. In the progress 
of this social imtercourse, the author pays a visit to a noble- 


- man residing at an antient mansion, distant only a mile and a 


half from the metropolis, where he is entertained with dig- 
nified hospitality, and meets society which draws from him the 
following animated portraits : 


‘ I remained till it was near morning, and as the conversation 
became warm upon the interesting subject of Armatan freedom — 
I almost thought I heard the majestic commanding voice of Grey, 
enlightening our minds and compelling our conviction — the clear 
and nervous persuasion of Lansdowne — the dexterous pith and 
keen argumentative wit of Tierraey— the comprehensive and 
splendid energy of Brougham — the pure and learned eloquence 
of Mackintosh — and all Scotland personified in the able, acute, 
powerful, unrelenting demand of Lauderdale upon our well-earned 
assent t@ what he said.— Nor can I thus call to mind a scene 
both as to time and place so distant, without reflecting upon 
the Pleasures of Memory and the delightful talents of the author.’ 


We are now, carried to the different theatres and public 
places in the metropolis, on all of which appropriate observ- 
ations are made. ‘The traveller is also introduced to the 
philosophical and literary institutions, and was highly gra- 
tified to see ‘ the vigorous and capacious mind of man, cast- 
ing off all the fetters and entanglements which impede it in 
the search after truth, vindicating the belief that we are formed 
after the image of God:’ but at these he merely glances: 


‘ To examine the wonders which chemistry and mechanics had 
accomplished amongst them would almost demand the skill that 
gave them birth.— They had discovered a power I am quite 
unable to describe, which, though when left at large insensibly 
mixes itself with the air, and scarcely lifts a feather in its ascent, 
would, when imprisoned, unhinge a world for its freedom. — 
Over this subtle and almost omnipotent agent they had gained a 
complete dominion, and, by a limited and wisely adjusted com- 
pression, to give it a safe direction, had obtained a momentum 
for their most ponderous engines, which neither wind nor water, 
nor any combinations of matter could have produced. 

‘ May not politicians take a lesson from this? May they not 
learn from it that there is a restraint of liberty, which cannot 
safely be imposed ; and that man must finally be free to the extent 
at least which Heaven has appointed for his happiness ? — Like 
the constructors of those powerful engines, they may give health 
and vigour to their governments by the honest and judicious 
restraints of a liberal system of laws, but, if they transgress that 
just and necessary dominion, human nature, like the natural ele- 
ments I have spoken of, will open a passage for itself till the 
invaded equilibrium is restored.’ 

Of 
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Of the sixth chapter, the topics are the laws and religion 
of the country. On the former, we felt more than usually 
anxious to hear the supposed noble author’s views and opi- 
nions; not being quite satisfied of the sincerity of his re- 
mark, that ‘ neither his education nor the habits of his life in 
his own country enabled him duly to comprehend’ these 
subjects. He describes the legal ‘constitution of Armata as 
derived, in its principles, from very high antiquity, for the 
most part remarkable for simplicity and precision: but its 
grand peculiarity being that the laws are administered by the 
people. 

' * The rules which govern property of every description througlt 
all its transmissions, and which prescribe the forms of legal reme- 
dies when it is invaded, cannot be left to the unsettled judgments 
of the most enlightened people, without bringing the utmost 
uncertainty upon all inheritances and titles. — These must always 
be the subjects of written codes, or recorded decisions, which 
learning alone can treasure up and apply. — The rights of thdivi- 
duals also, and their vindications when violated, must*upon the 
game principles be positively defined; else no man could know 
what were his privileges, or in what manner to assert them. 
The people of Armata, from the very earliest times, were as well 
aware of this indispensable division between fact and law, as 
geographers are of the line by which they divide the hemispheres 
of our globe, and although invested, in many cases, with the 
ower of deciding upon both, they uniformly respected the rules 
which referred the law to judicial determination, and the Judges 
possess all the authorities for protecting their legal jurisdictions. 
'-€ Crimes, in the same manner, must be defined by positive 
laws, or known through artcient customs which, by the force of 
decisions, have become equally positive; as otherwise no man 
could know what course he might justly pursue, or deliver hims 
self from any snares which might be spread in his path. In this 
most important branch of jurisprudence, the good sense of the 
Armatan nation may be said to be summed up.’ 


These considerations have led to the distinction between 
Law-and Fact ; it being the province of the juridical tribunal 
(or Judges) to decide on the former, and of the popular tri- 
bunal (or jury) to determine the latter. That distinction, 
owever, is not applicable to cases in which the fact derives 
its‘character of right or wrong from the daw, as in the case of 
libel. The mention of this latter instance introduces an 
account of the arguments which have lately occurred on the 
subject of commitment by magistrates, and which must be 
fresh in the recollection of our readers: but, in Armata, it is 
the. province of the popular tribunal not only to award the 
ultimate conviction or. acquittal of a criminal, but even to 
decide whether he shall be placed in peril or not; — 

the 
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the powers necessary for the collection of an immense re- 
venue have, in several instances, interfered with this branch 
of her jurisprudential arrangement. The traveller was sur- 
prized to learn that the authorities for the laws in this singular 
nation were not to be found collected in any one volume, 
‘which he might carry home under his arm,’ but were only 
to be extracted, with great labour and pains, out of an im- 
mense library of volumes; and the usual imperfections of 
indexes to books of reference, and that which has been termed 
‘‘ the glorious uncertainty of the law,” arising out of the con- 
flicting authorities which too frequently occur, are illustrated 
by anecdotes and instances. We cannot entirely agree with 
the writer in the wish which he appears to entertain for an 
authoritative collection of the law ; for, without entering deeply 
into a subject which is both difficult and dry, it appears to us 
that two strong reasons may be urged against entertaining 
any such project. In the first place, uniform experience, 
from the days of Justinian to those of Napoleon, appears to 
have shewn the futility of those collectiens which have been 
called Codes; and it seems impossible for human wisdom 
prospectively to found ’$uch a system as the course of events 
will not derange in time, and for the most part in a very short 
time. New cases will arise which must either be met by 
new measures of legislation, or decided by reasonings drawn 
from old rules: if the first of these alternatives be adopted, 
the law has no fixity; if the latter, it remains open to all the 
uncertainty of argument and refinement. A law consistin 

of a few simple, general, and acknowleged principles, with an 
indefinite number of instances of their developement and ap- 
plication, is always open to improvement ; —is, in fact, always 
improving itself, by becoming, from its own elasticity, adapted 
to the state of society which it is designed to regulate :—whereas 
a stricter and more defined system tends only to impede the 
improvement of society. It is, in truth, the case with all 
sciences, as Bacon has long ago remarked, that they remain 
progressive towards perfection only while they are not sub- 
jected to the confinement of systems. — In the second place, 
as it is an admitted principle that the law in every state must 
be the occupation of a distinct profession, it appears to us that 
a law so open as that of Armata is described to be must be 
the best calculated to draw out the distinctions of its votaries ; 
and to give to talent that pre-eminence which is its due, but 
which it could not always attain if the knowlege of the law 
were a mere exercise of memory, and the lawyer a mere 
“* cantor formularum, et syllabarum auccps.” 
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The constitution and powers of a court resembling the 
Court of Chancery are next described and discussed : but its 
extensive jurisdiction over landed property is censured; and 
this remark introduces some others on the modern ‘practice of 
conveyancing, to the intricacy and verbosity of which all the 
common objections are urged. The author considers. this 
practice to have me apse in the same cause which led to the 
extent of the equitable jurisdiction; namely, the construction 
put in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth on the law 
technically termed The Statute of Uses, on which a discussion 
of some pages is here rather oddly introduced. We cannot 
accede to this opinion, so generally stated; on the contrary, 
we think that it can by no means be admitted that this an- 
tient determination of the courts of law has been the sole, or 
even the principal, cause of the intricacy in which the transfer 


and settlement of property (which form the subjects of con- | 


veyancing) are in modern times involved. ‘This is a matter 
of which we can, in course, be presumed to have a mere 
general knowlege, and we are aware of the fearful hazard of 
the argument which we are maintaining: but it seems to us 
that, whenever this topic is discussed, it will be very mate- 
rial to consider whether the intricacy of our legal forms be 
not chiefly owing to a corresponding refinement in their sub- 
jects. In a nation so fully peopled as Armata, it will not be 
difficult to conceive that the ownership of almost every acre of 
land must, in fact, be divided between numerous proprietors ; 
whose rights will assume every shape and character which in- 

nuity prompted by interest can invent, and cannot, there- 
teed be defined and assured but by equal ingenuity and 
corresponding complexity. Besides, an enterprising and pro- 
jecting people will naturally take pleasure in inventing modes 
of entail and settlement of property, the effect of which is to 
extend the dominion of the human mind oyer the subjects of its 
passions. The system to which the celebrated determination 
in question has given rise (however erroneous or absurd that 
decision may have aga been) is now admirably adapted 
to facilitate this refined subdivision and destination of property ; 
and, in point of fact, it is not brought into operation except 
for that purpose; for in all simple transfers of property, and 
other unembarrassed cases, it is quite out of the question. In 
this view of the matter, we cannot bring ourselves to think that 
the effects of what the author calls this unexampled revolution 
‘have been disastrous:’ we even doubt much whether they 
were unforeseen; and it is not a little remarkable that this 
system has been found so convenient, that in modern times it 


has been applied to various descriptions of property, on = 
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the decision here*implicated had no effect whatever. ‘ The 
simplicity of antient deeds, and the clear and cheap evidence 
of public possession,’ were, no doubt, well adapted to the state 
of society in which they prevailed: but they would be of little 
use in such society as the author, in the preceding chapters 
of this work, has described to exist in Armata. 

- Having been thus detained by these legal discussions, we 
must pass more hastily over the topics of police and religion. 
On the subject of mendicity, we extract a passage which is 


probably founded in fact: 


‘ The charity of the fair Morvina was preverbial, and our doors 
had long been surrounded by the poor of every description. — 
There was an old man who peculiarly interested us, being one 
hundred and three years of age, confirmed by a certificate which 
seemed to be as old as himself; the writing being much torn, and 
the seal imperfect.— We were constantly attended also by a 
woman, who had lost her eyes from lightning, which were covered 
with black patches of silk, and by a man, her companion, who 
from palsy had lost the use of both his legs, and was drawn on a 
kind of sledge through the streets. — There was, from time to 
time, besides, another wretched woman with six little children, 
and near delivery of a seventh; all these paupers, and many 
more, were almost daily relieved and fed, until an accident 
occurred for our deliverance. — To state it in almost a word, my 
watch was stolen and found upon one of them, who, to save 
himself from the gallows, informed me privately that we were 
the victims of imposition, and that if I would disguise myself, he 
would carry me to where I might see the real condition of those 
on whom pity had been thrown away. 

‘ I was pleased with the scheme, and having secured myself from 
discovery, he accompanied me at the time appointed to a public 
breakfast of the fraternity, before they dressed for their rounds. 

_ © On entering the room I could not help thinking that my re- 

entant conductor, as he described himself, had some new fraud 
in agitation, since I saw nothing that could give me the least ex- 
pectation of meeting the wretches we had so long supported. — 


_ The company were seated round a long table, where neither dis- 


ease nor old age were to be seen, but on the contrary, above 
twenty well-dressed, healthy, happy people, regaling themselves 
with the best fare, and pledging one another in their cups; on the 
ringing of a bell their president told them to deliver in their ac- 
counts, and to assume their different characters for the day — the 
audit was soon over, and after they had been gone about a quarter 
of an hour, I saw ail of them return, and every one of my friends 
amongst the rest.— They were exactly the same as I had always 
seen them, and their real characters and descriptions were as 
follows: — The old man of 103 had not seen 30, he had béen a 
drummer in a regiment, and was just returned from transportation 
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before his time.*— The woman who had lost her eyes, which 
were now covered again with patches, my conductor had shewn 
me in the room, where instead of their being obscured by light- 
ning, they flashed lightning, in every glance.— She was a beautiful 
creature not more than seventeen years of age, and hired for the 
a te by the gang. — The paralytic patient, whose sledge stood 
in the passage, was cutting his capers in the way to it, as indeed 
he very well might, having been a rope-dancer at one of the 
smaller theatres, from which he had lately been discharged, on 
his being discovered picking a pocket behind the scenes. — The 
pregnant lady was among the last, as her pillow had not been 
carefully adjusted, and she had to pay the mothers of the six 
children who were going out with her, as they always attended to 
receive the ready money for the day. 

‘My felonious friend now made me a signal to be gone, as my 
disguise, he said, might perhaps be discovered, which would not 
only be ruinous to him but might be dangerous to myself.’ 


The question of religion is dismissed with a very few obser- 
vations, on which we shall make no comments. 

In the shape of general remarks, we have very little to add 
to those which we awa at the close of our review of the 
first part of this work. Its principal merit, we still think, 
consists in the eloquence with which its discussions are carried 
on, whenever the topics are of sufficient interest to excite elo- 
quence: but in this particular the present volume has cer- 
tainly less pretensions than the former; and the author’s 
attempts at wit of the lower and more familiar kind are by 
no means successful. Taken as a whole, however, this pub- 
lication is unquestionably calculated to excite interest and 
attention: though we must conclude with repeating an ob- 
servation which we have already made, that it must be consi- 
dered merely as a sketch, or an introduction to the subjects 
on which it touches, and not as an elaborate production from 
which a student may expect to inform himself of details or 
minutize. 
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Art. IH. Jlderim; a Syrian Tale. In Four Cantos. 8vo. 
pp- 74. 48. 6d. sewed. Murray. 1816. 

Art. IV. Phrosyne; a Grecian Tale.— Alashtar ; an Arabian 
Tale. By H. Gally Knight, Esq. 8vo. pp.112. 58. 6d. 
sewed. Murray. 1817. 

HE poems of Phrosyne and Alashtar ‘ complete the series 
of which Ilderim formed a part.’ So the author informs 
us, in his advertisement; and he adds that ‘they are meant 





‘ * The Armatans transport their felons, as we do, to a very 
distant region.’ 
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to illustrate the scenery and manners of the respective 
countries in which the scene is laid. The frst (namely, 
Phrosyne) is but too well founded in fact. The second 
is purely imaginary ; but authorities exist in nature for what- 
ever is represented.’ 

We have the less apology to offer for our delay in criti- 
cizing Ilderim, because we Tate been thus enabled to see the 
plan of the poet entirely executed; and, certainly, we are 
justified in giving him a considerable share of praise for the 
observation which he has made, and the record which he has 
kept, of the peculiarities of a range of country and different 
classes of nations, which, until these few years, were but 
partially known to the British public. Since that ‘period, the 
prose and the poetry of various travellers have imported into 
England the customs, the manners, and even portions of the 
language of Greece and its adjoining regions; and we have 
therefore become better qualified to judge of the degree of 
force and vividness with which an author conveys our ima- 
gination into the scenes of these interesting districts. Such 
being the case, we are in truth and justice obliged to confess 
that the reality of Grecian scenery and Grecian life, in the 
nineteenth century, have never been so clearly and so strongly 
depicted as by the original and penetrating mind of Lord 
Byron. ‘There is a something in that noble author’s deline- 
ations, especially on this glorious ground for poetry, which 
leaves all competitors far behind him. With him we do in- 
deed wander in the groves of classical antiquity, or climb the 
very sacred hills and haunts of the Muses; and no cold or la- 
boured effort here brings us to the shrine of Delphi, and to the 
summit of Parnassus. We willnot, however, dilate on a sub- 
ject of panegyric that is not so properly before us as the merits 
of a very different class of writers; yet still a class of highly 
respectable writers. The refined, the elegant, and the more 
tamely classical, are the characteristies of style belonging to 
that order of poets whom we designate ; in whose compositions 
we find much to admire, and comparatively little to condemn. 
If these sons of song never rise to any very extraordinary 
height, they sail along gracefully through the middle regions 
of poetry; and, having lately transported themselves and their 
readers into tellin and attractive scenes and situations, they 
have gained a ee power, and a popularity which never ap- 
pertained before to 


‘* The mob of gentlemen who write with ease.” 


At the “ very head and front” of the excellence of this nume- 
rous species of authors, stands Mr. Gally Knight ; and indeed 
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he more often rises above the best of them than sinks below 
their general tone. We earnestly trust that we cannot fairly 
incur the imputation of “ damning with faint praise,” in this 
avowal of our opinion: we wish sincerely to render every justice 
to the merits of an accomplished and scholar-like writer: but 
truth and nature forbid us to award the palm of transcendent 
genius any where but where it is boldly, nervously, and indis- 
putably claimed. : 

The poem of Ilderim having been some time before the 
public, the greater number of its destined readers have already, 
in all probebility, performed their asamp task. We hope 
that those too, who have yet that pleasure to come, will for- 
give us if, by a quotation well calculated to shew the best 
manner of the work, we anticipate a little of the story, and 
supersede the necessity of a prose analysis; which, except in 
long, complicated, and important compositions, is perhaps apt 
to give an undue dignity to trifles, and to methodize that which 
the poet himself has left in a state of much more irregularity. 
We are to suppose, in explanation of the subjoined passage, 
that an attack is made by the famous outlaw LIlderim on the 
tyrant Abdallagh’s residence at Balbec: 


¢ Loos’d from the mass, emerging from the gate, 
Rush’d Ilderim — amid that scatter’d flight 
He sought for only one — revenge and hate, 
Yet unappeas’d, were craving for their right. 
‘¢ Tyrant! where art thou? tumult, nor the night, 
Shall hide, or save — Abdallagh, dost thou live ? 
The mountain robber dares thee to the fight. 
Fail me not, Fate — nor let my foe receive 
From other hands the wound that only these should give.” 


‘ No fruitless search — Abdallagh, borne along, 
Had vainly tried to check the course of fear ; 

But now, discumber’d from th’ o’erwhelming throng, 
Back tow’rds the host he spurr’d his fierce career, 
Bereft of hope, but dauntless ; on his ear 

Fell that defiance, echoed far and wide. 

‘“‘ Here, at thy beck, behold Abdallagh here ! 
Mortal, or fiend, to earth or hell allied, 
Abdailagh shuns thee not — whate’er befriends thy side!” 


¢ A moment, and they join’d — “ I thank thee, Fate! 
Yet, Tyrant! ere my ready steel I bare, 
Thou shalt confess the justice of my hate : 
Who drove me, frantic, to my mountain lair? 
Who scath’d this wither’d bosom with despair? 
Thou, curst destroyer of my sire and race !”— 
The moon-beam, piercing through the clouded air, 
Cast its full radiance on that hidden face — 
Abdallagh started back, and speechless, gaz’d a space. 
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‘« The graves are open’d — Spirit of the night, 
What power has burst the tomb’s relentless chain ? 
Thy looks are prin¢ely Caled’s to my sight, — 
Son of the Emir — near his father slain — 
Hence to thy narrow prison-house again !” — 
“« Yes — it is Caled — but with life endued — 
He cur’d my wounds who bore me from the plain. — 
Tyrant! in unavailing blood embrued, 
Art thou by Caled’s hate unrighteously pursued ?” 


‘ Unnerv’d Abdallagh shrunk — he turn’d his steed, ?, 

And fled before his foe — but angry shame 

And haughty courage, in extremest need, 
Fast, fast renew’d that bosom’s native flame — 
Sudden he wheel’d — and, with a desperate aim, 

Met his pursuer — ‘‘. Fortune is thy slave — 
Yet shalt thou find Abdallagh’s steel the same 

As when it sent thy father to his grave, 

And won the conquer'd realm that Caled could not save.’ 


‘ They clos’d — but Caled darted on his prey 
As from on high the pouncing eagle flies ; 
Abdallagh blindly check’d the weapon's way ; 
Caled has struck ; and, never more to rise, 
Stretch’d on a bloody bed th’ usurper lies : — 
Furious in death he bites the reckless plain, 
And with faint menace of his hand defies ; 
Then sullen parts — whilst on his brow remain 
Fierce pride, and fiercer hate, triumphant over pain. 


‘« Tis done! Ye victims of ambition’s rage 
Ye are reveng’d, and Caled’s part is o’er. 
I came not here to seize my heritage, 
For only this — if life would charm me more 
Fhou must arise, fell tyrant, and restore 
That tender flow’ret crush’d to earth by thee. 
Vain thought! and now that thou art laid in gore, 
‘Where is the friend shall do as much for me? 
Oh! for a kindly sword, to set the victor free!”’’ 


We shall not acquaint our readers with any more of the 
catastrophe than this quotation discovers; and whether the 
grief of the victorious robber — (the usual cast for a hero of 
modern verse ; — yet of course we must not be too sure” that 
he really zs a robber ;) whether the unhappiness of Ilderim, we 
say, is removed, we shall purposely leave in. a tantalizing 
obscurity. We will only observe that, in the previous cantos, . 
two very interesting young ladies have been introduced to us; 
and that it is impossible not to wish well to them, and to all 
their connections ! 

Let us now proceed to point out some of the merits and 
the defects of style or of versification in this poem. 
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In the first place, we approve Mr. Knight’s choice of the 
stanza of Spenser; because we think that the artificial con- 
struction of this measure, when successfully attained, conveys 
of itself'a species of pleasure to the ear of the critical reader; and 
we are also of opinion that it serves to give force and effect to 
descriptions and to sentiments which would appear insipid in 
the simpler vehicle of the heroic couplet. No greater proof 
can be adduced of the truth of this last observation, than the 
manifest inferiority of this same writer when, in the succeeding 
tale of Phrosyne, he attempts the narrative-manner of Dryden, 
and risques the plain decasyllabic verse with a rhyme at the 
end of it. The nakedness of the land is sooner discovered 
in this metre than in any other; while the condensation of 
thought, and the clear vigour of expression, are no where so 
well exhibited. We shall bring this matter to the test by 
several quotations ; — at present we return to Ilderim. 

We have already awarded to Mr. Knight the prize of ele- 
gance, and general correctness of language ; and it is indeed 
a very rational pleasure that we are afforded in an author who 
neither insults our judgment by monstrous inventions, nor 
disgusts our taste by barbarous phraseology. We are, it is 
true, occasionally offended in a less degree by some instances 
of too great familiarity of expression ; for, although we may 


possibly admit the simplicity of such a line as one which is 
quoted above, 


‘ Where is the friend shall do as much for me?’ 
yet we never can allow 


‘ Send for him here,’ page 56. 


or other phrases of a similar description, to pass uncensured 
in a writer who aims at refinement. 


¢ Shouts of a rushing crowd, that tow’rd the portal BLows.’ 


We presume this to be a mis-print: but, if so, it will require 
some ingenuity to describe the crowd as rushing and flowing 
at one and the same moment. What the meaning is in the 
next page (57.) of the subjoined words, separated as we sepa- 


rate them, we cannot conceive: 


‘ This way and that, as battle ebbs and flows, 
The crimson billow rolls — the darkness round 
Disjointed rule— but each his leader found 
n unrelenting fury, or despair.’ 


Our stanzaic poet sometimes imagines that he is permitted to 
use the freedom of dramatic dialogue: but nothing can be more 
distinct than the poetical licenses of such different styles of 
composition. 

‘ How 
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* How little és’t that Azza can impart ? 
Tell him ’twas Ilderim from whom the message came.’ 


We are far from wishing to raise such passages of necessary 
plainness into greater ornament: we only desire that they 
should be free from too colloquial contractions, and from too 
familiar abruptness. 

Still, we cannot dismiss Ilderim without another tribute or 
two to his merit; for we think that, on the whole, he greatly 
excels both his companions, and we are sure that he is very 
superior to oneof them. The following description of an 
Oriental night has great beauty, in our judgment: 


‘ That pass o’ercome, they rode on smoother ground 

*Mid groves of pine, or copse of scented bay ; 

The fire-fly, darting through the shades around, 
Spengres the dark ; from bush or verdant spray, 
The bulbul sung, and, oft, a silver ray 

Gleam’d o’er their path, and checquer’d half the wood ; 
Soft on the leaves the light wind died away ; 

Mild was the air, and gentle, Nature’s mood ; 

A time for lovers fit——ah! more than men of blood. 


* Oh! this is not a Western poet’s dream, 
Whose fancy toils, that night may have a charm ; 
His land ne’er show’d a subject for his theme. 
Those only climes that suns of splendour warm, 
Secure from icy blight, and storm’s alarm ; 
Where not a star but sheds peculiar light, 
And dews descend, nor bring the shepherd harm ; 
Where nature freshens in the moon-beam’s sight, 
These only climes behold the loveliness of night.’ 


We shall conclude our sketch of this pleasing peep into 
Syria with one other quotation: 


‘¢ Down Balbec’s vale a train of horsemen ride, 

Amongst them one who seems on air to move: 

He darts along, excites his courser’s pride, 
And eyes the groves around, the skies above, 
With rapture, such as souls enamour’d prove. 

’Tis the freed captive, snatch’d from dungeon gloom, 
Light, his enjoyment ; liberty, his love ; 

At once revers’d the terrors of his doom, 

For him each passing breeze from Eden seems to come.’ 


This last line sounds like a plagiarism from a beautiful 
passage in Gray; 
‘¢ The common air, the earth, the skies 
To him are opening Paradise.” 


So much for Ilderim. 
Bb 4 When 
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When we first opened the pages of Mr. Knight’s succeeding 
performance, we were surprised to find that our old Grecian 
acquaintance, Euphros¥ne, had nothing to do with her modern 
Greek derivative Phrosyne; and we could not help feeling it to 
be rather an unworthy compliance with the barbarous accentu- 
ation of the Romaic, thus to falsify the quantity of an antient 
appellative. This is not the only instance in the work; and 
we cannot let such corruptions pass without a mark of disap- 
probation. The story is said to be real: but, in a country 
abounding with the memorials and associations of classical 
antiquity in every direction, it would have been easy to have 
avoided a discordance of this nature; and to have chosen a 
name in which neither the ear nor the taste of a scholar 
would have been offended. Not, however, to dwell on a 
blemish which is swoln to a magnitude beyond its natural 
consequence by its frequent repetition, we have to complain 
of much tameness, and prosaic heaviness of style, in this Gre- 
cian Tale. Let our readers decide whether the’ subjoined 
instances, which: are perfectly fair specimens of the general 
levei of the work, have any of the spirit or flow of poetry, pro- 


perly so called : 


‘ Swift is the silent course of fleeting Time 
To all who sport in Pleasure’s vernal prime ; 
Yet swifter still his flight appears to those 
Whose bliss a stated moment comes to close: 
Suppliant in vain they sue for wish’d delay — 
Heedless, the rapid hours pursue their way.’ 


Few well-educated boys, with any turn for verse, would 
be incapable of writing as well as this before they came- to 
College. Such thoughts are the mere lingering vibrations of 
an exhausted echo; and such rhymes are something yet more 
unsubstantial, if that be possible. While we are speaking of 
rhymes, we will add that we think it is evident that Mr. 
Knight is unskilled in all the Azdden mysteries of song; and 
that the nicer variations of harmony are equally unstudied 
and unknown by the muse of his inspiration. Not only does 
a great monotony of cadence pervade all his couplets, but 
homoioteleutic rhymes constantly disfigure them; and words 
of a disagreeably jangling sound are placed too close to each 
other in adjoining verses. Mr. Knight has a good general 
ear for the rhythm of an English heroic line: but it is not suf- 
ficiently delicate by nature, nor guided enough by the examples 
of his tuneful predecessors, (which in this case must often 
serve instead of the rules of art,) to avoid many discords, 
or to attain any thing like melodious perfection. Per- 
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haps the author will now learn for the first time that such 
rhymes as glade and blade, train and again, recurring fre- 
quently in a short poem, are decided defects. ‘The constant 
change of the vowel, which gives the character to the sound, 
will always be deemed requisite by a correct and really mu- 
sical writer; and he will not be satisfied with,the bare difference 
between the last letter or letters of a word and those of its 
correspondent. ell and knell, impell’d and rebell’d, would 
obviously be excluded from the pages of such a writer. More- 
over, any unpleasing collision, that can anticipate the idea of a 
rhyme, or divert the attention from the proper close for an 
instant, is in bad taste. 


‘ How swift Phrosyne thought the moments gone, 
That brought the dreaded day of parting on.’ 


If this objection, at least as here instanced, may be considered 
(by any persons qualified to judge) as of too hypercritical a 
severity, the following four lines will furnish a sufficient ex- 
ample of almost all the faults which we have been specifying : 


‘ Half robb’d of life they saw the fated maid 
Her sinking head on Helen’s bosom Jaid ; 
Clos’d were her eyes, and from their native bed 
The withered roses seem’d for ever fled.’ 


Here, although the vowel zs changed, the whole quatrain is 
more than ‘ half robbed’ of harmony by the still remainin 
similarity of the final sounds; that similarity being rendebal 
additionally offensive by the intermixture of several kindred 
discords. 

Various other objections may be urged against Mr. Knight’s 
heroics : but his stanzaics succeed indisputably better. Often, 
indeed, with the poet as with the painter, a simple style betrays 
that want of original power in both which the more com. 
plicated efforts of their art had concealed. In Ilderim, or in 
Alashtar, we should rarely meet with such specimens of 


feebleness as the subjoined : 


‘ Would rather view her. breathless at my feet, 
Than see her go disgrace and crime to meet.’ 


‘ The maid had fled, and gain’d the inner room, 
Dismay’d with fear, uncertain of the doom.’ 


We could multiply such nerveless and pointless distichs to 

a great extent: but we shall present the reader with one better 
extract from this unsuccessful Grecian Tale, and pass on to 
Alashtar. Our proposed selection is indeed of a more com- 
mon and insignificant character than on first perusing it 
we had imagined: but still it is more classical, more like an 
imitation 
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imitation of the manner of the antient Greek minor poems, 
than we can elsewhere discover: 


‘ The sun was bright — the season in its pride — 
Daphne * was red on every streamlet’s side ; 
All Nature smil’d — the air itself was gay, 
And warbling birds sung homage to the day : 
Pensive Phrosyne sat— and ‘ Oh, thou sun! 
Haste thee,” she ery’d, “ thy onward course to run. 
Cease, tedious Summer! cease thy loath’d delay — 
Swift, with thy gaudy pageants, haste away ! 
These flow’ry wreaths but on my soul impress 
How distant still from me is happiness ! 
Hence, glitt’ring train! — and oh! thou kinder pow’r, 
Snow-girted Winter! beng thy darksome hour : 
More grateful far thy roughest blast shall sound 
Than this soft air that gently steals around ; 
Thy leafless groves a fairer sight appear 
Than the green canopy that shades me here ; 
Brighter thy gloomy skies than yonder glow 
That decks, with living gold, the vale below ! 
Haste, Winter ! haste — Phrosyne longs to see 
Thy snows — for love’s sweet triumph comes with thee 


The last line, which ought to have breathed the soul of 
melody, is an absolute lesson of hissing dissonance. Ali Pacha, 
the Turkish governor, whose unruly passions gave rise to 
the tale which we have been criticizing, has lately appeared 
before the English public in numerous shapes of interest or of 
horror; as he has happened to strike the imagination rather 
than to meet the knowlege of our poetical countrymen. This 
extraordinary man, almost equally the dread of his nominal 
sovereigns at Constantinople and of his real slaves in Greece, 
presents a spectacle which future historians must record with 
minute accuracy, if they wish to secure the belief of their 
readers. As he already fills no inconsiderable space in the re- 
cords of a most interesting country, and a country more likely 
every day to fix the attention of polished nations, it is highly 
desirable that every transient writer who touches on so strange 
a name, so unique a mixture of sagacity and savageness, 
should strictly adhere to the letter of his instructions on the 
subject ; and that he should wholly abstain from embellishin 
an original, which for extravagance of contrary extremes, aa 
for curious exhibitions of the licentiousness of human power 
and the perversity of human intellect, must leave far behind 
them even the most finished portraits of imagination. 


197 





‘ * Daphne is the Romaic name for the Oleander, which fringes 
the rivers. and streams of Greece.’ 


“ Tanto 
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‘* Tanto majores humana negotia ludi !” 


Weare far from insinuating that Mr. Knight has varied from 
the fact in this single record of Ali’s lust and cruelty: but we 
wish that the dates, and other necessary confirmations of the 
events stated, had been appended to his poem. 

Alashtar is a composition which furnishes another proof of 
Mr. Knight’s honourable mastery of the difficult stanza of 
Spenser. He really writes it with great facility and firmness. 
We shall here, too, abstain from disenchanting the poem by 
an analysis of its principal features; and we shall be contented 
with extracting one or two of some happy common-places, in 
which the author has judiciously indulged : 


¢ Oh! thou deceiver, Life, how brightly gay 
Thy future scenes on youthful fancies rise, 
Till cold experience draws the veil away, 
And, drest in all its dread realities, 
Dark in our sight the blighted prospect lies : 
So from afar the faithless deserts shew 
Ideal lakes to cheat the pilgrim’s eyes ; 
Thirsting he toils across the plains that glow, 
And finds a waste of sand, where waters seem’d to flow.’ 


The following is perhaps not quite so well, but it is 
pleasing : 


‘ How sweet is woman’s love, is woman’s care ! 
When struck and shatter’d in the stormy hour 
We droop forlorn ; and man, with stoic air, 
Neglects, or roughly aids ; then, rob’d in power, 
Then Nature’s angel seeks the mourner’s bower. 
How blest her smile that gives the soul repose! 
How blest her voice, that, like the genial shower 
Pour’d on the desert, gladdens as it flows, 
And cheers the sinking heart, and conquers half our woes !’ 


The conclusion reminds us of the well known charade, 
‘© My first doth affliction denote,” &c. 


We shall now quote a stanza in which the poet betrays 


some weak conformity to the vicious language of his 
contemporaries : 


¢ How fair is night to Arad rover’s eyes! 

What though alone the dreary waste he dare, 

Companion’d still he feels, so gemm’d the skies © 

- With myriad habitants, that, sparkling there, © 
Discomfit darkness, making all the air 

One living blaze: nor cloud nor vapour chill 
Obscures the azure vault ; but harmless flare 

The meteor lights that seem to rove at will — 

Oh ! fair is eastern night ; so cool, so bright, so mei? ; 
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Arab rover ; myriad habitants ; eastern night ; are specimens, 
although far from gross, of that mutilated sort of English 
which Mr. Scott and Lord Byron have taught to the 
minstrels of the moment.— We conclude with an extract 
descriptive (and, we need not add, panegyrical,) of the 
Arabian character. ‘The beginning somewhat resembles 
Burns’s noble song, 


‘© Their groves of green myrtle let foreign lands reckon.” 


‘ As bounteously the dews of bliss descend * 
On the lone desert, as on Tempé’s vale : 

True joys are of the soul — on mind depend, 
Nor influence own of scene, or veering gale. 
The sons of Greece tell sorrow’s bitter tale 

Beside the rill, beneath the spreading tree ; 

In citron groves the Grecian maids bewail ; 

While speeds o’er sands the Arab blest and free, 

And loves his native home — the home of liberty. 


‘ Free as his winds he roves — and if his mind, 
Rude as the scene in which his breath he draws, 
Owns no subjection, no respect of kind, 
And bids defiance proud to social laws, 
His sterner virtues still extort applause — 
Mankind his common foe, the foe of all 
He combats, sever’d from the social cause ; 
But who so swift to hear the stranger’s call ? 
Who for the suppliant guest to conquer or to fall? 


‘ Fantastic honour, still opinion’s child, 
Of differing temper in each differing land, 
Courage, that loves to quarry in the wild, 
Take in the desert’s tent a watchful stand. 
Generous as brave, nor only free of hand, 
But prodigal of life, the weak to aid, 
The noble savage leads his wand’ring band ; 
While, o’er his soul, the sweet poetic maid 
Spreads her enchanting spell, and fondly is obey’d.’ 


We have devoted a large space to the comparatively brief 
performances of Mr. Knight, because they everywhere bear 
marks of a cultivated and classical taste; and, if not stamped 


«¢ With atx the Godhead glowing in the mind,” (Gifford,) 


they are yet so clearly at the head of the second rank of 
genius, that they have deserved the care and the correction 





—- —_—— — — 


* Would not this line be made more musical by a mere trans- 


. position ? 


‘ The dews of bliss as bounteously descend.’ 
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which, from the sincerest wish to do a real service to their 


author, as well as to their readers, we have endeavoured to 
bestow on this publication. 





Art. V. Supplement to the Ornithological Dictionary, or Synopsis 


of British Birds. By George Montagu, Esq. F.L.S. and M.W.S. 
S8vo. Bagster, Arch, &c. 


I’ may be in the recollection of our ornithological readers 
that, some years ago *, we gave a short account of the 
first part, or rather of the original portion, of the present 
work. From some accidental circumstances, the Supplement 
has only now been submitted to our cognizance, though it has 
been published a considerable time. We regret this delay, both 
because the volume contains a great diversity of authentic and 
instructive information, and because its much respected author 
can no longer participate in those well-earned commendations 
which are due to his zeal, diligence, and perseverance, or 
reply to those critical remarks which a paramount sense of ° 
duty still extorts from our reluctant pen. ‘These remarks, 
however, do not affect the accuracy of his statements, which 
can seldom be questioned, but relate merely to the manner 
in which he has communicated them. When we mention, 
therefore, that his style is somewhat heavy and dragging, and 
often deficient in harmony and correctness, we sufficient] 
intimate the general amount of the ungrateful part of our 
verdict: but the candid public will not, we are confident, 
accuse us of ‘ sipping no other drink but gall,’ of having our 
‘ hands continually imbued in blood,’ or of ‘ stabbing in the 
dark’+, although we should enter our protest against the 
legitimacy of such modes of expression as the following: 
‘it was thought most advantageous to the public to give it 
in its present state, than to wait ;?— * each stad and are ;? —’ 
‘ innumerate ;’ —‘ the curious conformation rather puzzle 
than confirm ;? — ‘ ossious ;? — ‘ delatable ;’ — * feathers which 
characterizes ;)-—* rising his body ;—‘ curviture ;? —* the 
coverts of the ears is ;? — ‘ a projecting callous ;’ — ¢ its rarity 
and extreme locality has been ;’ —* In few countries do the 
value of geese appear ;’—‘ where there was scarcely any 
membranous divisions ;’—‘ In severe winters, moor-game comes 
lower down and flock together ; — ‘ the size and weight is ;’ 
— ‘not a lesser Guillemot, or a Black-billed Auk, are. to be 


-seen;’—°‘ there appears intermediate local situations ;’ — 





* See Monthly Review, N.S. vol. xl. p. 137. 
+ See the concluding paragraph of the Introduction. 
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¢ mucus membrane ;’ — ¢ It should seem the Shag is subject to 
vary in the form of their occasional crest ;? —‘* The red- 
tacked Shrike is said to be common in Egypt, and are 
caught ;’ — ‘ must be very different in Picardy than in Sussex;’ 
— ‘neither Brisson nor Buffon appear to have ;’ — ¢ the arti- 
fices these little creatures made was highly amusing? — 
; ‘the mottled appearance of old and new feathers are ;? — 
‘ Domestication and confinement 7s undoubtedly the cause ;? — 
‘ miscomprehended ;’ — ¢ the reasons assigned zs ;? —‘ what was 
its infantine colours ;’ —‘ the irides of the Scops 7s of a deeper 
yellow ;’ —‘ the same zndicative of immaturity,’ —&c. The 
, isfigured state of some Latin and French terms we would 
oi charitably ascribe to the unceremonious deportment of a pro- 
vincial press: but the same apology can scarcely be offered 
for the cumbersome structure, non-completion, dislocation, or 
| the utter confusion of the meaning of a sentence. Let a 
single instance of each of these defects suffice. | 


Pi ‘ It is not our intention, in this place, to enter into a discussion 
upon the organs of digestion in quadrupedes, but as we find there 
are some animals who are equally graminivorous with those who 
have the powers of ruminating, and whose stomach is extremel 
different; it requires to be ascertained, whether the stomac 
alone, in ruminant animals, affords the means of extracting 
a superior portion of nourishment; or whether by a second 
mastication, the food is not better prepared by its extreme com- 
minution, to yield more expeditiously its nwtrimentous contents : 
than can be effected in the stomach of .a horse, who has not the 
wer of grinding his food a second time, the mastication of which 
is imperfectly performed, and coarsely submitted to the organs of 
igestion.’ — ‘ If we consider that these birds not only afford us a 
wholesome but a delicate food; their smaller feathers and down 
contribute so largely to our nightly repose; their quills, so come 
mon in use for transmitting our thoughts to the present and future 
ages, we may truly estimate their intrinsic value, as little inferior 
to the sheep ; for the wool of the goose is equally valuable, and 
the flesh as eagerly sought after.’ —‘ In the month of December, 
1805, a small flock of these birds were observed busy in extract- 
ing the seeds from the alder trees, in the south of Devon, several 
of which were shot. —‘ With all these reflections, founded on the 
nown laws of nature, evinced by daily experience, we can have 
no more doubt of the zdentity of these two Shrikes as. distinct 
cies, than we have that they are different from the Cinereous 
hrike,? &c. 

Having thus discharged the only unpleasant part of our 
office, we are prepared to intimate, without distraction, the 
nature and extent of some of those additions with which this 
Supplement is enriched. We may premise, in general, that 
. the list of synonyms has been considerably augmented, 
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especially by the insertion of numbers of the provincial appel- 


lations; that many of the original articles are considerably 
enlarged, or reformed; that not a few species are noticed for 
the first time; that others have been satisfactorily proved to 
be mere varieties, resulting from sex or age; that the quan- 
tity of matter contained in this single volume somewhat ex- 
ceeds that which was comprized in the two former; and that 
almost every page might justly attract our consideration and 
solicit our report. We must be contented, however, to 
point out a few of the more prominent articles, and even to 
pass unnoticed many original and ingenious observations. 

Under Auk-black-billed, and Auk-razor-billed, various par- 
ticulars are stated, corroborative of the author’s former opi- 
nion that these are distinct species. ‘Two or three instances 
of the Little Bittern (Ardea minuta) having been shot on our 
coasts are recorded, on the testimony of Mr. Comyns and 
the Reverend Mr. Fleming. We have also to remark that 
the distinctions between the Mountain, Tawny, and Snow Bunt- 
ings, are more fully developed than in the preceding part of 
the work. The Great Bustard (Otis tarda) suggests the 
ensuing notices : 


¢ One of this species shot in Devonshire in the year 1804, and 
taken to Plymouth market, was bought by a publican for a shil- 
ling ; an evident proof that refined luxury had not found its way 
so far westward from the metropolis, since a poulterer in London 
would have demanded two or three guineas for it. But so rare a 
wanderer was not stamped with its real value, where it was un- 
known, and the landlord perhaps considering it fit for a secondary 
table, fairly speculated upon the cost of a dish that perhaps did 
not exceed one half-penny in the pound, and had it dressed for 
the dinner of some riders. These itinerant gentlemen being as 
ignorant as the natives of the prize set before them, and perceiv- 
ing, upon dissection, the difference in the colour of the pectoral 
muscle from the other part of the breast (a circumstance not 
unusual, especially in the Grous kind) voted it improper food, 
and ordered it from table. | 

‘ Some neighbouring gentlemen happening to sup at the inn 
the evening after, and hearing of the circumstance, desired the 
might be introduced to this princely bird, and partook of it cold, 
at this repast. 

‘ The above story was related to us * by a gentleman of pro- 

erty and strict veracity, residing in the county. 

‘ Could this bird have been likened to any known species of 

game, for which there is so much demand, it might have proved a 





* Mr. Montagu, like Kings and Reviewers, always speaks in the 
plural number. : 
treasure 
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treasure to the captor; for the Lesser Bustard was offered for a 
very reduced price in the same market, not many years since, 
when some person pronounced it a heath-fowl, (a bird inha- 
biting some parts of Devon,) and the price instantly rose to five 
shillings, which a friend who afterwards sent it to us, did not 
hesitate to give. 

‘ The Great Bustard has decreased so rapidly within these 
twenty years, that in a few years more not a vestige of them Will 
remain in these realms. The shepherds with whom we have con- 
versed lately, declare they have not seen one in their most favour- 
ite haunts, upon the extensive downs of Wiltshire, for the last 
two or three years, where we have often contemplated this noble 
bird with so much pleasure, and regarded them as an object well 
worth every attempt to cultivate in their native plains; for all the 
artful means tried to keep and domesticate them, so as to procure 
increase, have proved abortive. The length of their days is so 
reduced in that state, that few have exceeded two or three years, 
and have never shewn any inclination to breed.’ 


A specimen of the Zzttle Bustard, shot near Torrington, 
and rescued by Mr. Prideaux ‘ from the all-devouring jaw 
of the epicure,’ enabled the author not only to describe this 
rare species with more satisfactory minuteness than heretofore, 
but to offer some ingenious remarks on the structure of the 
stomach of graminivorous birds. His suggestions on this 
subject, however, though well deserving the attention of the 
a a Ag student, are too ample for our insertion. __ 

aving clearly established that the Crested Corvorant is 
only a variety of the:-common species, the author proceeds 
thus : 


‘ The possession of this bird has given us much of its history 
we were previously unacquainted with. It is extremely docile, 
and of a grateful disposition, without the smallest tincture of a 
savage or vindictive spirit, and by no means possessing the bad 
qualities a celebrated writer would induce us to believe, by making 
it personify Satan. 

‘ The bird in question was surprised by a Newfoundland dog, 
belonging to a fisherman, under the banks of a rivulet that ran 
into the British Channel ; it was taken home, and not being in the 
accustomed plumage, was reported to be a curious and unknown 
species. As soon as Mr. em heard of it, "he went to see the 
bird, and found that in the Small space of time it had been made 
captive (about a week), it was perfectly familiarized, and making 
one in the family circle round the fire, suffering the caresses of 
the children, who were very unwilling to part with it. That 
mode, however, by which all earthly matters are obtained, and 
by which kingdoms are lost and gained, succeeded, and it was 
conveyed to us by the coach, being placed in a basket. As soon 
as it arrived and was liberated, it followed the servant who re- 
leased it, and was offered every sort of food at hand, all of which 
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was equally refused; not even raw flesh was acceptable, and no 
fish could then be procured to satisfy its hunger, (having been 
twenty-four hours on its journey,) in consequence we cramed * 
it with flesh, which was taken very reluctantly; but even with 
this rough handling, its formidable bill was not made use of offen- 
sively. After feeding, it was placed on a stool, in an adjoining 
room to the library, where it sat perfectly contented, and ad- 
justed its disconcerted plumage. Observing it so perfectly recon- 
ciled to its new abode, and having retired to the library, leaving 
both doors open, with intention of returning, we were astonished, 
in a few minutes, to see the stranger walk boldly into the room, 
while in conversation with a friend, and coming towards us with 
the greatest confidence and familiarity, joined us at the fire-side, 
where it re-assumed the task of pluming and dressing its feathers. 
From hence we removed this bird to an aquatic menagerie, to 
which it was carried without offering the least offensive resistence, 
but the sight of water made it restless, and when liberated, it 
instantly plunged in and dived incessantly for a considerable time, 
in hopes of prey; and after searching every part of the pond, 
without obtaining a single fish, it appeared to be convinced there 
were none, and never made any other attempt for three days, 
during the whole of which time, it was crammed with flesh, not 
being able to procure any fish.’ —‘ It lives in perfect harmony with 
a whistling swan, a bernacle goose, various sorts of ducks, and 
other occasional birds, but if it perceives a gull with a piece of 
fish, it instantly gives chace: if, however, the gull has time to 
swallow it, no resentment is offered, the sight of it created the 
desire of possession, and that desire ceases with its disappearance. 
‘ If it gets out it never attempts to ramble, but walking direct 
to the house, enters the first open door without deference to any 
one, regardless even of a dog, and in fact is troublesomely tame.’ 


The circumstance of two carrion-crows conveying the re- 
fuse of a fisherman’s net from the edge of the flowing tide, to 
just above high-water-mark, and, after having satisfied their 
appetite, depositing the remainder of their prey under large 
stones, is adduced as an example of provident reflection in 
birds, since the secreting of their superfluous store could not 
be prompted by the instinctive calls of hunger. The author 


has so carefully noted the points of difference between the 


male and female of the Jmber-diver, (Colymbus immer,) that 
they are not likely, in future, to be described as separate 
species. It is remarked that the Rock-pigeon has been found 
to be a great devourer of helix virgata, with which it also re- 
gales its young: The shell ¢ not only acts as a gentle stimu- 
lus to the delicate stomach of the infant race, but when 
ground to a powder becomes an absorbent, and corrects the 
acrimonious quality of their other food.’ — Under Duck-Scaup, 





* This orthography occurs, we believe, more than once. Rev. 
Rey. Au. 1817. Ce Mr. Mon- 
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Mr. Montagu takes occasion to rectify an error into which 
he, in common with some other ornithologists, had fallen with 
regard to the alleged similarity of plumage in the male and the 
female; whereas the difference is, in fact, so decidedly 
marked that they had been considered as distinct species. A 
female of this bird, which fell under the author’s particular 
observation, died, in consequence of a diseased state of its 
system ;.and a mucor, or blue mould, was found, on dissec- 
tion, vegetating in the cavity of the membrane that separates 
the lungs from the other viscera. Having noticed that the 
Golden Eagle is of more rare occurrence in this country than 
it is commonly supposed to be, owing to the circumstance 
of almost every large eagle being mistaken for it, Mr. Mon- 
tagu thus lifts up his honest and indignant voice against the 
dispersion of the late Leverian Museum: 


‘ It'has not been our good fortune to meet with one out of the 
many reputed Golden species that have been shot in England, 
nor have we ever seen this bird in any British collection, except 
in that which was once as much an honour to the country, as its 
recent dispersion is a disgrace. When we reflect on the various 
detections of peculation to a vast amount by public characters ; 
when public bodies can, by application to Parliament, procure 
loans to any amount, and private individuals be rewarded from 
the public fund, how extraordinary does it appear that in neither 
of the Houses of Parliament an advocate or a champion should be 
found ready to stand forth and rescue science in so enlightened a 
country. It will scarcely be credited in after ages, when our 
children’s children shall be told of the polish and refinement of the 
present day, that the trifling sum of thirty, or perhaps twenty 
thousand pounds, would have added that vast assemblage of 
nature and art to the British Museum; yet it was suffered to be 
dispersed. : 

‘ Had the Levertan Museum been connected with that of [the] 

British, these collectively would have formed a most magnificent 
national collection that might have been envied by surrounding 
potentates, but unrivalled even by that of the Great Nation, (to 
which the fate of war has given the means of plundering from the 
public and private museums of nearly the whole of Europe, ) but 
alas! that unfortunate collection has been dissolved, ‘ and like 
the baseless fabrick of a vision, has not left a wreck behind.” 
- © The scientific reader will pardon this digression, and sympa- 
thise with us on the fate of that once entertaining and highly in- 
structive assemblage, both natural and artificial, collected from 
every part of the globe. At its dissolution the Austrian cabinet 
was enriched by means of a special scientific messenger expressly 
sent by its august sovereign, and some of the choicest and most 
valuable articles were’ probably at the capture of Vienna trans- 
ferred to the Parisian Museum.’ 
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It certainly cannot be denied that countries, of which the 
financial resources are very inferior to our own, have made 
the most liberal exertions for the promotion and diffusion of 
natural science: but we may now be permitted to indulge the 
reasonable hope that a government, which can allot thirty- 
five thousand pounds for the mutilated productions of antient 
art, will not in future witbhold its substantial patronage from 
the existing or modern collectors of the rare productions of 
nature. 

Many excellent critical remarks, for which we cannot make 
room, will be found in this volume, relative to the nomencla- 
ture and characters of the Falcons, the manners and physio- 
logical structure of the Gannet, the discriminative marks of 
the Guillemots, Gulls, Plovers, &c. and the conformation of 
the ¢rachea in several of the species. Some instructive pages 
are likewise devoted to the Common Pheasant, and especially 
to the proper management of that bird when labouring under 
the wasteful distemper called the gapes ; which seems to ori- 
ginate in the presence of a peculiar sort of /asczola in the throat. 
As the great diversity in the plumage of the Ruff; and the 
short duration of the long feathers on the neck of the male, 
have given rise to much confusion in the synonymy of this 
species, Mr. Montagu lays down some criteria of a less fallible 


nature; such as the length of the bird, the shape of the 
bill, &c. 


‘ The trade of catching Ruffs is confined to a very few persons, 
which at present scarcely repays their trouble, and expence of 
nets. These people live in obscure places on the verge of the 
fens, and are found out with difficulty, for few, if any birds, are 
ever bought but by those who make a trade of fatting them for 
the table; and they sedulously conceal the abode of the fowlers ; 
so much, that by no art could we obtain from any of them where 
they resided ; and, in order to deceive us, after evading our in- 
treaties, gave us instructions that led us quite a contrary direc- 
tion. The reason of all this was obvious, for after much labour 
and search, in the most obscure places, (for neither the-inn- 
keepers nor other inhabitants of the towns could give any inform- 
ation, and many did not know such a bird was peculiar to their 
fens,) we found out a very civil and intelligent fowler, who re- 
sided close to Spalding, at Fen-gate, by name William Burton, 
(we feel a pleasure in recording his name, not only from his 
obliging nature, but for the use of others in similar pursuits, )- and 
strange to say, that although this man had constantly sold Ruffs 
to Mr. Towns, a noted feeder, hereafter more particularly noticed, 
as also to another feeder at Cowbit, by the name of Weeks, neither 
of those persons could be induced to inform us even of the name 
of this fowler. The reason, however, was evident, and justly re- 
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dozen, whereas Weeks demanded thirty shillings for the like 
number he had the same day bought of Burton. The season was 
far advanced, and we were obliged to buy some at that price of 
Weeks, for Burton could not then catch us as many as were 
required. 

‘ At this time we were shewn into a room, where there were 
about seven dozen males and a dozen females, and of the former 
there were not two alike. This intrusion to choose our birds, 
drove them from their stands, and compelling some to trespass 
upon the premises of others, produced many battles. 

‘ By this feeder we learned, that two guineas a dozen was now 
the price for fattened Ruffs; and he never remembered the price 
under thirty shillings, when fit for table. 

‘ Mr. Towns, the noted feeder at Spalding, assured us his fa- 
mily had been a hundred years in the trade; boasted that they 
had served George II., and many noble families in the kingdom. 
He undertook at the desire of the late Marquis of Townsend, 
(when that nobleman was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,) to take 
some Rufts to that country, and actually set off, with twenty-seven 
dozen from Lincolnshire, left seven dozen at the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s, at Chatsworth, continued his route across the kingdom 
to Holyhead, and delivered seventeen dozen alive in Dublin, 
having lost only three dozen in so long a journey, confined and 
greatly crowded as they were in baskets, which were carried upon 
two horses. : 

‘ Nothing can more strongly evince the hardy constitution of 
these birds than the performance of such a journey so soon after 
capture, and necessarily fed with a food wholly new to them; and 
yet a certain degree of care and attention is requisite to preserve, 
and more especially to fatten them ; for out of the seventeen dozen 
delivered at the castle of Dublin, not more than two dozen were 
served up to table, doubtless entirely owing to a want of know- 
ledge, or attention of the feeder, under whose care they had been 
placed. ‘ 

‘ Few Ruffs, comparatively speaking, are now taken in the 
spring, as the old birds. frequently pine, and will not readily fatten. 
The principal time is in September, when the young birds are 
fled ; these are infinitely more delicate for the table, more readily 
submit to confinement, and are less inclined to fight. If this 
plan was generally enforced by the proprietors of fen-land, or 
made a bye-law amongst themselves, the breed would not be so 
reduced; but there are still some fowlers who make two seasons, 
and thus by catching the old birds in the spring, especially the 
females, verify the fable of the goose and the golden eggs; the 
destruction of every female in the breeding season is the probable 
loss of four young.’ 


The Siskin, (Fringilla spinus,) which was inadvertently 
omitted in the Dictionary, is now introduced, and duly com- 
memorated. The author’s zeal in prosecuting the natural 
history of the Tree-Sparrow, (Fringilla montana,) by his per 
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sonal observation, is illustrated with much zaiveté in his recital 
of the means to which he had recourse for the accomplishment 
of his object: and the result furnishes a distinct and satisfac- 
tory parallel between that species and the common house- 
sparrow. — We pass to the statement of two singular physio- 
logical facts : 


‘ We must not omit, in this place, to remark a circumstance 
that clearly shews what nature will perform, in order to restore 
her works that have been deranged by accident. A wounded 
Swan was sent to us by the same kind friend from whom the other 
living specimen was received ; but this unfortunate creature had 
a most complicated fracture in the bone of the wing near the 
body. It lived for about four months, fed heartily till within a 
short time of its death, and at that period the wound in the wing 
certainly did not affect its health; but it never got up in flesh, 
and the direct occasion of its decease appeared to be a flux. 
Curious to know what nature had done with the fractured bone, 
the wound was examined, and we found a large fragment of the 
os humeri, about an inch in length, still projecting through the 
skin, but which was surrounded by a callous, like a tooth in its 
socket, that protected the flesh from its sharp and ragged edges. 
When this was removed, we found, that about an inch of the re- 
maining stump of the os humerz attached to the wna and radius of 
the fore-wing, had deflected, and the joint become nearly motion- 
Jess; but what surprized us most, was the commencement of a new 
joint forming at the fractured part. The joint had greatly enlarged, 
and had shot out strong cartilages, to unite with the fractured end 
of the interior part of the os humerz, the point of which was also en- 
jarged and closed. An union was thus formed at the lower part, 
and the commencement of a socket in one to receive the head of 
the other was evident, and a motion was obtained upon these 
points of contact, and no doubt a rude joint properly inosculated 
would have been formed, so soon as the large splinter had been 
removed, and which in a little time would have been naturally 
effected, for it had risen considerably by the pressure of the en- 
larged joint. Upon a further dissection of the body, a bullet, the 
size of a pea, (the same probably which had fractured the wing, ) 
was found to have entered the flesh on the same side of the body, 
and lodged between the ribs. Within the body, in the direction 
of the bullet, a large unnatural substance of the size and figure of 
a hen’s egg, and of the colour of liver, was observed between the 
liver and the gizzard. This was doubtless formed by the extra- 
vasated blood caused by the contusion, and had not been taken up 
by the absorbent vessels. his oval body was enveloped in a 
membrane, and was attached to both the liver and the gizzard, by 
an extension of its surrounding membrane, and by that means 
held in one place. It was tender, fragile, and more dry in its 
consistence than liver, though similar in colour when first divided 
by the knife, but by its rapid absorption of oxygen, on exposing 
the interior part to the air, it became in a few minutes of a bright 

Cc 3 red ; 
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red; a circumstance that proves its sanguineous property, as 
blood is known to powerfully attract oxygen, and by its chemical 
union the change of colour to a bright red is effected. It is an 
extraordinary circumstance, that so large a portion of coagulated 
blood should have preserved its living principle without vessels, so 
generally necessary for the support of vitality; but as it had re- 
tained the vital spark for four months, there can be no reason for 
supposing it would have vanished, but with the life of the animal. 
After this body had been exposed some days to the air, it became 
putrid, like all other animal matter divested of its vital principle. 
Hence we may infer, that blood, or the circulating fluid of an 
animal, retains in itself a large portion of that which is its office 
to convey to the system in support of life ; and that under certain 
circumstances, it is perhaps the only animal matter capable of 
retaining vitality without organization, or, in other words, that is 
not corruptible under similar circumstances.’ 


The different species of British Terns, including the Roseate, 
with the history of its recent discovery by the late Dr. M‘Dou- 
gall of Glasgow, are reviewed at considerable length, and with 
careful discrimination; and even the Woodcock gives rise to 
some new and interesting observations. Of the partial resi- 
dence of this last species in Great Britain, throughout the 
whole year, fresh proofs have been obtained; and, from the 
collation of many specimens, it has been demonstrated that the 
female is generally the largest, and usually exhibits more of 
the ferruginous and less of the cinereous hue than the male. 
The first feather in the wing of the male is not always white 
on the outer web; and that part in the female is barred like the 
other quill-feathers. Accidental varieties (or, as the author 
terms them, Jusus woodcocks) have been frequently killed that 
were of a pale-brown, or cream-colour, and rarely white. 
On the sth of April, 1805; a brood of four was hatched in a 
‘wood, at Shireoaks, near Worksop, in Nottinghamshire; and 
the old bird had been frequently seen on the nest, which was 
composed of moss, bents, and dry leaves. Woodcocks natu- 
rally devour an enormous quantity of worms: but raw flesh, 
and even bread and milk, have been gradually substituted for 
the latter with success; and it is hence conjectured that many 
birds of congenial habits might in confinement be induced. 
to change their diet by degrees. 

Of the Olivaceous Gallinule, ‘ which was fortunately rescued 
from the spit, and consequently from oblivion, by the hand of 
science,’ we have an account in the present volume as a non- 
descript water-hen, discovered by Mr. Foljambe, in May, 
1812. It is presumed, however, that sportsmen may have 
mistaken it for the water-rail; and, if so, it may perhaps be 
found to breed in the fens of the eastern parts of our island. 
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Strix Nyctea, or the Snowy Owl, is also admitted into the 
British Fauna, on the fangidble authority of Mr. Bullock.. 

The plates exhibit representations of the female Cirl- Bunting; 
the Pigmy. Curlew, in its winter plumage; the Ferruginous 
Duck; the Ash-coloured Falcon; the Little Gallinule; the 
Eared Grebe; the Little Gull, in its immature. state; the 
Freckled Heron; the Little White Heron; the Austrian Pra- 
tincole; the Green Sand-piper, in its infantine plumage; the 
Little Sand-piper, old and young; the Long-legged Sand- 
piper ; the Brown, Jadreka, Red-breasted, and Spotted Snipes ; 
the Gull-billed, Roseate, and Sandwich Terns; the Solitary 
Thrush; and Trachez of Anas Nyroca, Glacialis, &c. 

In conclusion, we have only to intimate our wish that some 
person, duly qualified for the task, would undertake to mould 
the Dictionary and Supplement into a consecutive whole; 
supplying such occasional deficiencies as extensive reading and 
observation may still detect, and imparting more harmony and 
purity to the style. 





Art. VI. Manuel; a Tragedy, in Five Acts; as performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. By the Author of Bertram. 
S8vo. pp.84. 4s.6d. Murray. 1817. 


I* the advertisement to this second drama, the author of 
Bertram makes a complaint of a very unusual nature 
against the critics. They did not, it seems, find sufficient 
fault with his first effort! It is incumbent on them, certainly, 
to remedy this defect on so fair an opportunity as the present ; 
and, although we should have imagined that, in our examin- 
ation of the claims of Bertram to the popularity which it was 
then partially enjoying*, we did say enough against that ano- 
malous production, yet we shall now endeavour to supply any 

ssible deficiency of censure on the former occasion. We have, 
indeed, already denounced the bombastic taste and imperfect 
morality of this writer: but, as he seems to exclaim, “ Lay 
on, Macduff!” we will take him at his word, and proceed 
accordingly. 

Not a syllable is said by the dramatist on the subject of 
bombast; and we may infer, therefore, that he tacitly ac- 
quiesces in the justice of our strictures on that point. He 
confesses, both by this silence and by the less ambiguous 
proof of the general tone and character of the tragedy which 
is now before us, that Bombastes Furioso is his true and ap- 





* See M. R. Vol. Ixxx. p. 179. 
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propriate designation. Taking this truth for granted, on all 
hands, we shall advance to the flimsy defence which the dra- 
matist has set up, to shelter himself from the offensive impu- 
tation of a low code of morals in his compositions. Here he 
snanifestly adopts that excellent, old, established practice of 
paying no attention to the precise charge against him; which 
is that of clothing a ruffian with the attributes of a hero, — 
the common scandal of many of our modern poems; — and he 
deprecates, meanwhile, the supposed severity and injustice of 
an accusation levelled at his muse for the exposure of adul~ 
tery! It is not the exposure, however, it is the decoration of 
guilt of. which we complain; nor is that a fastidious delicacy, 
as the author would describe it, but a virtuous indignation, 
which cannot bear to see the gallows deprived of one of its 
most worthy candidates, namely, the heroic Bertram; — who, 
after five acts of majestic misanthropy, commits a triumphant 
suicide, and closes the scene with a proud effusion of false sub- 
limity and perverted courage. In vain would the dramatist 
plead the examples of older and Un-Germanized authors. Their 
villains are not clothed with that revolting mixture of sentiment 
and atrocity ; they are not at once vagabond murderers and 
the resistless objects of some illustrious wife’s affections : — but 
the fact is too plain to need farther illustration. It is matter 
of historical record that, within the last half century, this 
dangerous and dazzling mode of representing vice under a 
brilliant veil of virtue has been imported into the British 
dominions. It is matter, we say, of historical record, and of 
national shame. We could shew, with facility, how the 
heroine of the first drama of this author was liable to the same 
species of strong objection, were not the hero enough to con- 
demn any work, however marked by genius: but of this high 
gift of Heaven we saw zo pure or lofty traces in Bertram ; 
and, although we are sincerely happy not to have the_same 
censures on the score of imperfect morals to apply to Manuel, 
yet in Manuel also we have a plentiful harvest of weeds, an 
indigested mass of every species of bad composition. Here 
indeed thé villain, when discovered to be a villain, is odious 
throughout ; and he would excite detestation, as he ought, un- 
mixed with any less appropriate feeling, were it not for the 
most facetious, merry, and diverting incident which we re- 
collect in any tragedy since the days of Chrononhotonthologos 
and ‘Tom Thumb. 

It ds actually to be read in the play of Manuel, and (still 
more trying to the faith of our posterity!) it has actually been 


proved to be there, by representation on the stage, that a mur- 


derer by proxy gives that proxy a dagger, with the name om 
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of the maker, but) of De Zelos, —with his own name, marked 
on it!!!— Parson Adams forgetting his sermons is nothing 
to this; no, nor his prototype, who walked unconsciously into 
the enemy’s camp. ‘The play should have been called * The 
Absent Man ;” it should have been a comedy; and we have 
no doubt that it would have been as well received, and by as 
judicious an audience as that which tolerated the farrago of 
improbability and bombast intitled Manuel. Of the former 
of these qualities, the incident which we have mentioned is a 
sufficient example; of the latter, we could furnish the reader 
with specimens from almost every scene: but we shall be con- 
tented with a few of the choicest flowers of rhetoric, and then © 
endeavour to find some passage which may enable us to leave 
the dramatist in better humour with himself than reflection on 
the foregoing faults can make him. 

Let us first give a soliloquy of young Torrismond, the 
virtuous avenger of his guilty father, De Zelos, Manuel’s son 
has just been missed. 


‘ Act II. Scene r. 


* The Gardens of Manuel’s Castle—a clouded Moon—a part of 
the Castle seen on one side of the Garden. Torrismond enters 
much agitated, after an unsuccessful search. 

‘ Tor. Hopeless and desperate —no trace, no sound! — 

The forest hath no voice — the giant trees 

Stand in mute loneliness — and, when the wind 

Sweeps their dark branches, ’tis like mockery 

Of the long loud cries that vainly pierced their darkness. 

The storm hath ceased — a deep unnatural stillness 

Sits brooding on the night, like a stern soul 

Jealous of its foul secret — 

Break (in thy troubled beauty) forth, O Moon! 

And shed thy cold light on my throbbing brow. 

Thy wan and sunken gleam, that with the clouds 

Holds dubious conflict, to my fancy pictures 

Hope striving with Despair ! — 


The various defects of diction and of versification in this 

short passage are manifold indeed. We shall mark some 
of them, and the observant reader will easily detect the 
remainder. 
_ © Hopeless and desperate !” — Desperate is here used in the 
identical sense of hopeless; and, after such tautology, that 
taste must indeed be exquisite which could recall the reader 
to itself, by closing the speech with the hackneyed image of 
‘ Hope striving with Despair.” ‘The simile is spoiled ; in its 
original and ynadulterated state, it is found in a play written 
by Home: | 
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‘¢ Hope and fear alternate sway’d his breast 
Like light and shade upon a field of corn 
Chasing each other.” 


‘¢ Of the long loud cries that vainly pierced their darkness.” . 
This line belongs to no species of legitimate poetry. 


‘ A stern soul jealous of its foul secret,’ 


failing to be terrific, becomes absurd: but it is a waste of 
time and criticism to say a word more on such ordinary stuff. 
We give the concluding speech of the tragedy : 


‘ The Attendants lift up De Zelos, who struggles to hide his face from 
them, and dies. 


‘ Man. False! — false !—ye cursed judges —do ye hide him ? 
I'll grasp the thunderbolt — rain storms of fire — 
There — there —I strike ! — the whizzing bolt hath struck him! — 
He shrieks ! — his heart’s blood hisses in the flame! 
Fiends rend him ! —lightnings sear him ! — Hell gapes for him! 
Oh, I am sick with death! em ering among the bodies.) 
Alonzo !— Victoria! —I call, ms none answer me. 
I stagger up and down—an old man —and none to guide me — 
not one — (takes Victoria’s hand) — Cold! — cold! —that was an 
ice-bolt!—I shiver — It grows—very dark — Alonzo!— Victoria! 
—very—very dark— [ Dies.’ 


It is scarcely credible that the same theatre, which is well 
pleased to witness the pathetic efforts of an Otway or a 
Southern, and which sympathizes with the touching and sub- 


‘dued vehemence, or even madness of passion, in some of the 


nobler scenes of Shakspeare, can endure such ludicrous rhap- 
sodies as the foregoing: but we have another specimen in 
another author of the day, of exactly the same description, to 

resent to our readers; and we must therefore bid adieu to 
Mr. Maturin; not, however, without earnestly asking him 
how the writer, who can so decently and properly conduct 
himself as in the subjoined passage, could run into such rant 
and nonsense as that which we have just quoted ? 


‘ Vic. Oh! Hope will long abide, and hardly part 
When that its mansion is a sister’s bosom. 
There have been those who in their infant years 
Were lost, and parents in their agony 
Would have giv’n worlds to weep upon their graves 
The tears they shed on air !— Yet such were found; 
And must not he —a youth in manhood’s prime ? 
Ten thousand thoughts, that, but an hour o’erpast, 
Would have struck daggers through a soul at ease, 
Seem to its mis’ry like a blessing now. 
He might have wander'd in the forest’s maze— 
He might in some lone mansion have found shelter : 
Speak not to me, unless thou think’st like me!’ 


If 
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If it be said, *‘ this is sanity; the other passage was mad- 
‘ness;” we reply that good writers preserve ** method” even 
in madness. 

‘‘ Insanire docent certa ratione modoque.” 


~™ 





Arr. VII. The Morbid Anatomy of the Brain, in Mania and 
Hydrophobia ; with the Pathology of these two Diseases, as col- 
lected from the Papers of the late Andrew Marshal, M. D., many 
Years Teacher of Anatomy in London; with an Account of some 
Experiments, to ascertain whether the Pericardium and Ven- 
tricles of the Brain contain Water in a State of Health. To 
which is prefixed a Sketch of his Life. By S. Sawrey, Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. 8vo. pp. 330. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 


[T= editor of this volume was the friend and assistant of 

Dr. Marshal, and at his death became the depository of 
his papers, having previously received an injunction from him 
to publish such of them as might be deemed worthy of the 
press. We are in consequence here presented with four 
treatises; of which the first is a discussion of the physiological 
opinion, whether water is contained in the pericardium and 
ventricles in the healthy state of these parts: — the second 
consists of two cases of hydrophobia: —the third is on the 
morbid anatomy of mania, the principal object being to prove 
that the disease generally produces disorganization in the 
brain ; — and the fourth is on the nature of mania, in which 
is introduced an account of the author’s opinion respecting 
the functions of the brain and nerves. 

Before we enter on these discussions, we have a sketch of 
the life of Dr. Marshal, of which the introductory sentences 
afford a characteristic specimen. 

‘ The life of Dr. Marshal does not present any of those incidents 
which give interest to biography. It had no romantic adventures ; 
nor was it chequered by any singular misfortune ; it was the life of 
aman of original genius, emerging, unassisted, from his native 
obscurity, quietly and unustentatiously maturing himself by studies 
and meditations unknown to the world: long hesitating in the 
choice of a profession; beginning late, but pursuing it, when de- 


cided upon, with all that force of mind and enthusiasm which make - 


difficulties but the means of increased progress. At all times 
rather shrinking and secluding himself from public notice, than 
ambitious of notoriety, and yet calmly and steadily advancing to 
knowledge and reputation ; so that he was enabled to meet the de- 
cline of life with a competence satisfying all his wishes, and with 
high professional respectability.’ 


He was born in Fifeshire, received a kind of miscellaneous 


and irregular education, was originally destined for an agri- 
cultural 
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cultural life, afterward entered on the clerical profession, and 
did not commence the study of medicine until he was between 
thirty and forty years of age. In his forty-third year he 
undertook the office of an anatomical lecturer in London, pur- 
sued it for sixteen years with considerable reputation and 
some emolument, and afterward practised medicine until his 
death, which took place in his seventy-first year. He never 
appeared as an author, but in the course of his lectures he 
gave publicity to some new physiological doctrines; and, if 
it does not appear that he is intitled to the honour of what 
can be properly called anatomical discovery, he was justly 
celebrated for the accuracy of his dissections, and for the nice 
developement of minute parts that had not been before suf- 
ficienty discriminated. His moral and intellectual character 
was deserving of great praise; and, although his biographer 
falls into the usual encomiastic strain of one who is celebrating 
the virtues of a deceased friend, yet all those who knew Dr. 
Marshal will recognise in these pages many appropriate fea- 
tures. Among his physiological tenets, those to which he 
seems to have attached the most consequence were the passive 
nature of the lymphatics, and the dependance of the nervous 
on the sanguiferous system. One of the most important of 
his anatomical researches was his minute examination of the 
coats of the hernial sac; the result of which, we are informed, 
will probably be laid before the public on some future 
occasion. 

The first of the treatises before us respects the existence of 
fluid in the brain, pleura, and pericardium. Most of the 
distinguished anatomists and physiologists, — among others 
Lower, Haller, and Hunter, — maintained that a quantity of 
fluid was naturally present in these cavities; whereas Dr. 
Marshal contends that it is always occasioned by disease, or 
by some unnatural condition of the parts concerned. To 
prove his opinion, he performed some simple but direct 
experiments; he killed some animals suddenly by dividing 
the large arteries, and instantly examined the cavities in 
question; and he afterward killed others by immersing them 
in water, where some time was necessarily occupied before life 
was completely extinguished: in the latter, a portion of serous 
fluid was found in the pericardium and the cavity of the chest, 
while not a particle was detected in the former. Hence he 
concludes that, in the healthy and natural state, these cavities 
are completely empty; and that the fluid observed in the 
drowned animals was effused during the struggles that took 
place in the act of dying, and must therefore be regarded 
as the effect of a morbid process. a 
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The second treatise, on Hydrophobia, occupies nearly half 
of the volume, and was left by Dr. Marshal in so perfect a state 
that it is printed from his. MS. with only a few verbal alterations. 
It gives the history of two cases, and an account of the state 
of the body after death, with observations on the seat and 
nature of the disease. The narrative of the cases is very in- 
teresting; appearing to be drawn up with great accuracy, and 
a minute attention to every circumstance which could be re- 
garded as of any importance. ‘The first occurred in a lad of 
fourteen, the second in a servant-woman of twenty-one years 
of age; and from the commencement of the attack they were 
placed under the care of medical men who watched their symp- 
toms with the greatest assiduity. “The phenomena which they 
exhibited forcibly impressed Dr. Marshal’s mind with some 
essential points of resemblance, which he conceived had not 
been before sufficiently noticed. One of these circumstances 
was the division of the disease into three stages, which exactly 
resembled each other in the two cases, except with regard to 
duration. 

‘ The first state to be noticed was a period of health, an inter- 
val of suspence, which was passed between the application of the 
poison and its effects upon the system. 

‘ The second state to be marked was the first stage of the disease, 
beginning with a local affection accompanied with a general irrita- 
tion of the heart and arteries. 

¢ The third state, which was the second and last stage of the 
malady, is a state of madness, beginning when the functions of 
the brain become particularly affected, and soon ending in death.’ 


Dr. M.’s account of the symptoms does not furnish us with 
any thing that is altogether novel: but some points, which had 
before been considered as doubtful, are noticed with peculiar 
care, so as clearly to establish them. Among these, the 
author insists much on the complete state of mental derange- 
ment that occurred in the last stage of the disease; a fact 
which had been called in question by some respectable 
writers, who referred the symptoms to convulsion: but, as 
Dr. M. observes, the violent motions of the body were all 
voluntary, and were performed under the false impression of 
some danger to which the patient conceived himself to be 
exposed, or in order to obtain relicf from some pain or 
uneasiness which he experienced. A very ample account is 
detailed of the appearances discovered on dissection, and it is 
remarked that ‘throughout the whole internal parts the disease 
had left palpable and deep marks of its previous existence ;’ 
whence Dr. Marshal is led to conclude that the pathology of 
hydrophobia ‘ is not so incomprehensible as it has been, said 
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to be.’ He thinks that the poison is absorbed by the wounded 
part, and, after a certain period, produces an irritation in 
the ‘ ultimate minute arteries’ of the part; which irritation is 
adually propagated to the trunk, and finally extends to the 
Rare and over the whole circulating system. One of the 
most remarkable of the morbid appearances was a diminution 
in the size of the heart and the large vessels, both arteries and 
veins; which immediately produced another phenomenon that 
was equally conspicuous, a turgescence and repletion of the 
small vessels. This morbid contraction extends to all the 
membranous parts, more especially to the throat, the lungs, 
the stomach, and the other abdominal viscera; producing in 
the membranes an increase of elasticity, and, connected with 
this last, an increase of the contractility of the muscular fibre. 
One of the most obvious and characteristic symptoms, although 
not actually the most important, is the state of the throat, as 
manifesting itself in the difficulty of deglutition. This circum- 
stance is well explained, on the supposition of there being a 
morbidly contracted state of the membranous parts concerned 
in this operation. It consists in a train of mechanical actions, 
succeeding each other with the nicest adjustment; and it may 
be easily conceived that any derangement, even in the least of 
these actions, must destroy the effect of the whole series. 
After having minutely described the process of deglutition in 
health, Dr. Marshal contrasts it with the diseased condition : 


¢ When deglutition comes to be performed by such a state of 
parts as has been noticed in the disease in question, it is expe- 
rienced to be impracticable, and the attempt is dangerous. 
Every time the larynx is elevated for swallowing, the giottis is 
violently contracted, precluding the air too long, while the mouth 
of the pharynx shuts against the morsel. The person is thrown 
into instant agitations, just as if seized by the throat ; for not only 
does he experience sudden strangling, but an insurmountable ob- 
stacle in the pharynx. 

‘ To proceed. As in a healthy state of the throat, it requires a 
quicker jerk of the larynx upwards, and a more accurate co-oper- 
ation of all the parts concerned, when we swallow liquids, than 
when solid food is swallowed ; so in this disease, it is far more diffi- 
cult to swallow liquids, than it is to attempt solids. The preclu- 
sion of the air lasts longer, and occasions proportionally greater 


disorder.’ 


The third part of the volume treats on Mania, and consists 
of the examination of the brain in a number of instances; 
principally in order to disprove what was considered as the 

neral opinion when Dr. M. entered on the investigation, 


© that the complaint left no evidences after death ‘of its pre- 


vious existence, but that it was altogether mental.’- The 
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number dissected was twenty-two, most of the subjects be- 
ing petsons who had been patients in Bethlehem Hospital. 
In fifteen of these cases, the head only was examined, but in 
the remainder the dissection was extended to the heart and 
the other thoracic viscera. ‘These details would have been 
rendered more interesting, and more useful, if the editor had 
drawn up the general conclusions which might be fairly 
deduced from them; since it is this kind of synoptical view 
that renders the relation of a set of individual cases more par- 
ticularly valuable. Some of the leading facts are the follow- 
ing :—Ist, In all the cases, water was Sind in a greater or 
less quantity, on the surface of the brain, between its convo- 
lutions, in its cavities, or about its basis. 2dly, In seventeen 
of them the substance of the brain was unusually firm. 3dly, 
In about one half of the cases, the skull had something 
peculiar in its form or structure. 4thly, In about one-third 
of them, the blood-vessels of the brain were in an unnatural 
state, sometimes much distended with black blood, sometimes 
small and contracted, and at other timés exhibiting a tendency 
to ossification. s5thly, In two instances, purulent matter is 
mentioned as having been found within the skull. In many 
of the cases, it does not appear that any organic affec- 
tion of the brain was discoverable, which certainly existed 
before death; so that, although, as far as their evidence 
extends, the point be established that mania is accompanied by 
2 morbid state of the brain, it still remains to be ascertained 
whether this be the cause or the effect of the disease. 

In the fourth division of this volume, we have observations 
on the nature of Mania. On this subject, Dr. Marshal left 
many memoranda, but they were generally in so unconnected 
and unfinished a state that the editor has been obliged to use 
his own judgment in the selection and arrangement of them. 
As a previous step to the knowlege of the pathology of 
mania, it is necessary to make ourselves acquainted with the 
functions of the brain and nerves in their healthy state, and 
with this inquiry he accordingly commences. The primary 
function of the nervous system is said to consist in its 
rendering us conscious of our own existence, and of the 
existence and properties of surrounding bodies. Living 
systems without brains can have no consciousness; and, in 
proportion as the brain is injured, so is the faculty of con- 
sciousness impaired. ‘The nerves are the media by which the 
brain receives the impression of external objects: some of 
them communicating with what are called the organs of sense, 
while others are diffused more widely over different parts of 
the body, producing the various modes of feeling. The brain 
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is alike subservient to the intellectual powers, to the internal 
senses, and to the passions: but all these complicated effects are 
referred for their origin to the impression of external objects. 
As the brain is the instrument by.which these consequences 
are produced, it might naturally be supposed that a mecha- 
nical injury of its structure would affect its functions; and 
this, it is alleged, is always found to be the case. Having 
enlarged on these topics, the author adds; * So much we haye 
advanced respecting the precise function of the brain. It is 
established, we hope, beyond all doubt, that the brain, so far as 
a corporeal organ is concerned, gives sensation, intellect, voli- 
tion, appetite, and passion.’ These opinions do not materially 
differ from those that are generally adopted: but Dr. M. next 
proceeds to a point which has been the subject of much con- 
troversy, and on which he embraces the least popular side of 
the question. Having proved, as he says, ‘ that the brain is 
the corporeal organ of sensation, and of all the powers which 
naturally grow out of sensation,’ he next proposes to shew 
‘ that the brain seems to possess no other powers.’ He parti- 
cularly refers to the doctrine ‘that the action and vigour of 
the muscles denominated involuntary, such as those of the 
heart, intestines, arteries, and lymphatic vessels, depend on an 
energy derived from the brain.’ The principal arguments 
which he employs to disprove this position are the following. 
Involuntary contractility exists in living systems that are not 
furnished with a nervous system; in animals that possess 
brains, contractility precedes sensibility, as is the case with 
the chicken in ovo and the foetus zn utero, where the heart is 
formed and acts before the least rudiment of a brain can 
be detected; and a variéty of circumstances in the animal 
economy tend to shew that the action of the brain is more 
dependent on that of the heart than the heart on the brain: 
especially the fact, which seems to be decisively proved by 
direct experiment, that all the powers of the brain cease im- 
mediately with the action of the heart, but that the heart will 
act after its separation from the brain. —We confess that we 
have always been disposed to adopt Dr. Marshal’s view of the 
subject, and we think that his reasoning must go far in con- 
firming it. We are not, however, so well satisfied with what 
he next advances; that the action of the voluntary muscles 
does not depend on an energy transmitted to them from the 
brain. He observes that volition only determines the end, 
and is not directed to particular muscles; and that the 
muscles called voluntary, and which appear the most com- 
pletely under the controul of the will in ordinary circum- 
stances, sometimes act without volition, sometimes without 
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Consciousness, and at other times even contrary to volition. 
Hence he comes to this conclusion : 


‘ For these, and other reasons, we would submit, that the 
brain is not the efficient cause of muscular motion of any kind: 
that the energy of muscles is evident; but that it depends neither 
upon the energy of the brain, nor the vis nervea; for there is no 
energy in the brain, and no vis nervea of the nerves in the sense 
these terms have been taken in. The distribution of muscles into 
voluntary and involuntary gives no illustration of their nature, 
since no exact limits can be fixed between voluntary and involun- 
tary muscles —no objection however can be made to using the 
terms voluntary in respect of muscles, if no more be intended by 
the term than an energy of muscles accompanying volition.’ 


After having ascertained the functions of the brain in its 
healthy state, we are better prepared for entering on the con- 
sideration of the change which it experiences in mania. From 
the view which Dr. Marshal took of the subject, as well as 
from the result of his dissections, he was led to conclude ‘ that, 
in all cases of derangement of the intellectual powers, there 
will be an actual disease in the organ from which these powers 
proceed.’ He maintained that the original conformation of 
the brain was more or less perfect in various individuals ; 
and in this way he explained the different effects produced on 
different brains by the same causes. It is, however, admitted 
that an examination of the brain after death cannot throw any 
light on the nature of the disease, excepting so far as to prove 
that it is connected with the state of the corporeal organ; that 
which we observe can only be regarded as the consequence : 
but it is presumed that this, as well as the mental derange- 
ment, must depend on diseased vascular action. The effused 
fluid proves that increased action must have existed, but it is 
probable that a mere increase would not be sufficient without 
some perversion in the mode of action. This diseased action 
is produced both by mental and by physical causes, and many 
circumstances lead us to conclude that these two sets of causes 
mutually affect each other. Whatever tends to increase the 
impetus of the blood through the vessels of the brain will 
produce a state of mental excitement; while, on the contrary, 
a high degree of mental excitement may augment the action 
of the vessels: but, before these causes can produce mania, 
it seems necessary that a predisposition to the disease should 
exist; and this is supposed to be generally indicated by an 
obvious malconformation of the skull, either naturally existing 
or being the effect of injury or disease. 

The leet to which we have extended this article will 
prove our opinion of the importance of Dr. Marshal’s labours. 
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We think that the editor has performed a valuable service to 
science by preserving these inemorials of the investigation and 
the ability of his deceased friend ; and it gives us pleasure to 
see the name of a very worthy individual rescued from 
oblivion. 





Art. VIII. Dr. Nott’s Edition of the Works of the Earl of 
Surrey and Sir T. Wyatt. 


[ Art. concluded from the Rev. for June. ] 


Ove notice having been already directed to the first volume 

of this publication, containing the works of Lord Surrey, 
we proceed now to Sir ‘Thomas Wyatt, who occupies Vol. II. 
Here the arrangement is nearly similar to that which was 
pursued on the former occasion, except that the space cor- 
responding to the pages of the dissertation on early English 
poetry is devoted to an essay on Wyatt’s poems. . We also 
propose, commencing with the memoirs, to follow the same 
course of remark as before. 

The first mention of the family of Wyatt occurs in the 
reign of Edward III., when they were situated at Southange, 
in Yorkshire; and their name in early times was spelt vari- 
ously, Wiat, Wiot, Wyote, and Wyott. Their genealogical 
descent is not traced by the editor, sufficient documents pro- 
bably not existing; and the first person concerning whom we 
receive any individual information is Sir Henry Wyatt, 
(father of the poet,) who was highly esteemed for his abilities 
by Henry VII. He was continued in places of honour 
and trust under Henry VIII., and, having married about 
the year 1502, his lady presented him in the following year 
with a son, Thomas, the subject of our present inquiries. The 
family were at this period in possession of large estates by 
purchase in Kent, at Allington Castle, in which county it 
appears that Sir Thomas Wyatt was born. 

In the dearth of any certain information relative to Sir 
Thomas’s instructor, Dr. Nott suggests the name of the famous 
Lily, the first and then existing master of St. Paul’s school: 
but of the value of these presumptions we have already re- 
corded our opinion. * In the year 1515, at the age of twelve, 
he wasentered at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he is said 
to have proceeded B.A. in 1518.,and A.M., 1520. Anthony 
4 Wood, always eager to claim distinction for his own Alma 
Mater, asserts that Wyatt, after having left Cambridge, re- 
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moved for the completion of his studies to Wolsey’s College, 
at Oxford: but the date of the incorporation of that society 
seems of itself sufficient to negative the claim.* Dr. Nott 
also disputes the fact of the young poet’s travels in Italy, as 
mentioned by the same authority; and it certainly is rather 
extraordinary, if any part of his life was occupied in travel- 
ling to that country, that neither he himself nor any of 
his learned cotemporaries, by whom his name is recorded, 
have noticcd his visit to, the scenes of classical antiquity; espe- 
cially when some of his shorter excursions are distinctly re- 
corded. The most interesting story of the early years of the 
poet’s manhood rests unfortunately. on very slight evidence 
indeed; and we are indebted for it rather to the ingenuity and 
imagination than to.the research of the present editor, We 
will first exhibit the foundation, and then the superstructure. 
It is certain that Wyatt loved a person who was called 
Anna, as his own poems testify; and it is equally clear that 
he complains of the vanity of his pursuit, from a king having 
set his affections on the object of his admiration. It appears 
likewise that, after the arrest of Anne Boleyn, he, as well as 
others, was questioned respecting the nature of his former 
intimacy with the unfortunate queen ; and, lastly, we are as- 
sured that a tradition of such an attachment was long preserved 
in Wyatt’s family. On these few facts, Dr. Nott has written 
a really pretty little novel, and inserted it in his memoirs of 
the poet. ‘The attachment commenced at the French court; 
it was renewed at that of Westminster, when Anne Boleyn 
was in attendance on Queen Catherine; similarity of pursuits 
cherished and increased it; and, when matured, it became— 
what ? — why, an attachment purely Platonic, ‘ and the lively 
tenderness of an innocent but dangerous friendship: for 
Wyatt, like his friend Surrey, was a married man. ‘This 
was the last event of his life, says his biographer, which bore 
‘ the character of levity, or the romance of youth;’ and from 
that time he looked on the “* Lzbros Paneti, et Socraticam do- 


mum,” as the best provision for advancing years, or began, . - 


in his own words, 
‘© To deep himself in travail more and more ;” 


in which expressions, however, the poet clearly includes his 
attention to the public business of the state. The first 
situation of any great responsibility, which he is recorded to 
have filled, was that of ambassador to the court of Charles V. ; 
and indeed the larger part of his active life, which was but a 
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short one, was passed in the service of his master, at Madrid, 
in France during the progress of the Emperor, and subse- 
quently in the Netherlands. His letters on business connected 
with these employments display a singularly quick and pene- 
trating mind, and far pos a | in interest those which have 
been preserved of Lord Surrey. He lays open the insincere 
character of the Emperor, whose motives and views he dissects 
with consummate ability: while he was by no means wanting 
in the exercise of bold remonstrance, or cooler political de- 
bate. Qualities such as these probably rendered him no very 
agreeable resident to ‘the Emperor at his court; and his 
known attachment to the principles of the Reformation did 
not well consort with Spanish bigotry. Influenced partly by 
these motives, and partly by a regard to his private circum- 
stances, which were much embarrassed by prolonged absence, 
he frequently solicited his recall: but the interval allowed him 
by the grant of his request was short, as Henry well knew 
the value of his minister. 

Dr. Nott presumes, with much reason, that an additional 
motive for Sir Thomas’s wish to relinquish his employments 
may be found in the precarious state of the power of his friend 
and warm protector, Cromwell, who was now tottering on 
the brink of ruin, prepared for him by the machinations of 
Bonner and his associates. Wyatt’s return to England in 
1540 was nevertheless of little avail with regard to such an 
object ; and the end of Cromwell is as well known to those 
who are in any degree conversant with English history, as the 
affecting advice given to him by Wolsey, when under very 
similar circumstances, (embellished by the inventive genius of 
our great dramatic poet, ) is to every Englishman who can read. 
Sir Thomas’s fortunes were in some measure connected with 
those ofhis patron, and he was put under arrest and placed in 
very ignominious confinement shortly after Cromwell’s fall. 
The miseries of this incarceration are expressed by him very 
pathetically and simply in the following lines : 


‘ Sighs are my food; my drink they are my tears; 
_ Clinking of fetters such music would crave : 
Stink, and close air, away my life wears ; 
Innocency is all the hope I have. 
Rain, wind, or weather, I judge by mine ears ; 
Malice assaults that righteousness should have. 
Sure I am, Bryan, this wound shall heal again ; 
But yet, alas! the scar shall still remain.” (P.72. of Poems.) 


Wyatt successfully repelled the accusations of his enemies ; 
and, indeed, we should imagine that he was not a man likely 
to have excited the suspicions even of a jealous prince. He 
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was of serious, contemplative habits, and the romantic spirit of 
youth, although he died when only thirty-nine years old, ap- 
pears to have evaporated much sooner with him than with his 
young friend Surrey. He had been called earlier not into 
active life, but into the serious occupations of active life; and 
this circumstance, united with some degree of natural philo- 
sophic gravity, (in which he indulged in the intervals of 
business,) effectually chastised his mind. Lord Surrey’s 
employments were military, but those of Wyatt were almost 
exclusively diplomatic. ‘His escape from the scaffold, — in 
those days one of the common terminations of the life of 
eminent men in public situations, —did not greatly prolong his 
existence, for he died of a fever at Sherborne, in sia «ty 
whither he had gone to meet an ambassador from the Emperor, 
who had landed in the west, in the autumn of October 1542, 
and was buried in the great church in that town. No man, 
probably, was ever honoured with more epitaphs than Wyatt: 
but, as the editor observes, they may be more gp called: 
elegies; since, although the xent@ of Surrey and Leland are 
extant, no monumental inscription is now found to mark the 
spot on which Sir Thomas lies, and scarcely a traditionary 
story remains to assign one for the repose of his mortal part. 
We give Dr. Nott full credit for his enthusiasm in proceeding 
to make every possible investigation, personally, at the almost 
undoubted place of Wyatt’s interment. 

We shall leave our readers to collect the summary of the 
poet’s character from the facts which we have noticed respect- 
ing him: but we must add that Dr. Nott represents him as 
possessed of an uncommonly fine countenance and person. 
The anecdotes related of him are but few: —one may be 
amusing : — : 

‘ One day as Wyatt was conversing with the King he said play- 
fully to him, “ Sir, I have at last found out a benefice that must 
needs make me a rich man, for it would give me an hundred 
pounds a year more than I could want. I beseech your Majesty 
bestow it on me.”—‘“ Ha!’ quoth the King, “‘ we knew not that we 
had any such in our kingdom !”—“ Yes, in good faith, Sir,’ replied 
Wyatt, “‘ there is one such! The Provostship of Eton! There a 
man hath his diet, his lodging, his horse meat, his servants wages,, 
and riding charges, and an hundred pounds a year beside.” ’ 


We hope that the present Provost’s ‘ diet’ and ‘ riding 
charges’ would still make the situation an enviable one for a 
man who has wasted the prime of life, and much of his own 
independance, in the ungrateful service of diplomacy. The 
fact of Wyatt’s intimacy with Surrey, who was, however, by 
some years younger; is to be collected from little else than the 
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tical effusions of the latter on the premature death of his 
iend, if such he was: but a living poet may elegize a 
departed poet, without implying much personal attachment ; 
more especially when the former added, to the feeling of con- 
geniality of taste, a strong ‘sentiment of respect, as for a 
preceptor in his own peculiar art. We conceive that Wyatt’s 
character as a man stands higher than that of Surrey; since 
he appears to have been free from a certain degree of petu- 
lance and assumption, which, we think, the biographical ac- 
counts of that nobleman shew to have formed a part of his 
disposition. Asa poet, Wyatt was as certainly eclipsed by 
his successor: but on this subject a few observations on the 
next portion of the volume, ‘ the essay on Wyatt’s poems,’ 
will more fully explain our opinions. | 

‘ Dr. Nott’s ‘ essay’ is a work of much less effort than his 
¢ dissertation’ in the ‘preceding volume. Yet it displays, in 
an easy style, very considerable taste, judgment, and know- 
lege of his subject. He complains of Warton’s observations 
on this head as too general, and such they are; — he might 
have added that they are too plainly marked with a want of 
research and discrimination : — his object, therefore, has been 

- to supply the palpable deficiencies in his predecessor.. _ 
~ Many of Surrey’s earlier productions had probably been 
communicated to Wyatt, and others he must have seen from 
various quarters: but, ‘as he was the Earl’s superior in age, 
he did not adopt to any great extent the improvements which 
were made in versification by a younger aspirant; or, if he 
was uninfluenced by any such feelings, these more enlarged 
views and polished constructions of language had not, from 
their novelty, been at that time duly appreciated by the lovers 
of elegant literature. Wyatt, therefore, as it has been said of 
Propertius, shews the scholar more than the poet, but in a 
different way; the Roman, by following a string of ideas 
naturalized in his language; the Englishman, by translating the 
expressions as well as borrowing from the imagination of poets 
of other countries. Dr. Nott says, * he seems to have begun 
in every instance by translating from some other author,’ 
whether Greek, Latin, Italian, French, or Spanish ; an obser- 
vation which, while it gives him high credit as a linguist, 
deprives him of all claim to any share of inventive genius. 
‘We have seen nothing that is evidently drawn from the 
-eriginal Greek; and those pieces which have been derived 
from other sources have seldom, if ever, been improved by 
the translation. His versification was formed on the old 
rythiical system, of which we have already spoken; though 
some short compositions occur which are harmonious and 
metrical, 
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metrical, whether accidentally or purposely: but neither in 
the language of poetry nor in the modulation of it, nor in the 
choice of images, is he to be placed in competition with Surrey; 
nor has he any great claims of superiority over his poetical 
predecessors. 

His poems consist of sonnets, odes, songs, and epigrams, a 
versification of the seven penitential psalms, and some satires. 
The few forms in which they have hitherto appeared may be 
considered as an argument against their popularity in any 
age. Most of the poems printed in the present edition have 
been given from ‘early MSS., from which sources many have 
been added that had never before appeared in print; and the 
text of the others has been considerably amended. ‘The most 
important of these MSS. was one that was known by the 
name of its possessor Dr. Harington of Bath, now deceased ; 
the history of which is curious. 


‘ The MS. came early into the possession of the Harington 
family. They have had it certainly from the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, as is proved by the hand-writing of Sir Jolin Harington, 
which occurs frequently in it. Its condition is not as good as 
might have been reasonably expected. Many leaves have been 
torn away, particularly the title-page, of which enough remains to 
make us regret that the whole was not preserved. Nor is this the 
only injury the MS. has sustained. It was made a waste-paper 
book by Mr. Harington, who in the time of the rebellion was 
much attached to the republican party. Mr. Harington was a 
pious man and a biblical scholar: he had moreover a turn for 
mathematics. Unfortunately, he was likewise a lawyer, a justice 
of the peace, and a rigid economist. To make room therefore for 
his diagrams, and family receipts ; his abstracts of sermons heard, 
his notices of justice meetings attended, and his ‘‘ heads of charges 
to be delivered at sessions,” he has not only written unmercifully 
over whole pages of Wyatt’s poetry, without the least regard to 
rhyme or reason; but has in many instances studiously crossed 
out the lines, that they might not obtrude themselves upon his 

rofounder speculations. Luckily Wyatt’s ink was better than 
Mr. Harington’s; and therefore the original writing may yet be 
traced through the dim veil thrown over it, by the laborious and 
thrifty justice.’ 





The two of next importance are in the possession of the 
Duke of Devonshire and Lord Calthorpe. From the former 
manuscript, several pieces have been taken, which had not pre- 
viously been published, but which have many arguments in 
favour of their true filiation ; though some of them are much 
more harmonious (and clearly metrical) than the majority of 
those which have been long recognized as Sir T. Wyatt’s 


productions. 
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‘ The Lover's Lute cannot be blamed though it sing of his Lady’s 
Unkindness. 


‘ Blame not my lute! for he must sound 
Of this or that as liketh me ; 
For lack of wit the lute is bound 
To give such tunes as pleaseth me ; 
Though my songs be somewhat strange 
And speak such words as touch thy change, 
Blame not my lute ! 
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‘ sa asia alas! doth not offend, 
hough that perforce he must agree 
To sound such tunes as I intend, 

To sing to them that heareth me ; 
Then though my song be somewhat plain, 
And toucheth some that use to feign, 

Blame not my lute ! 


‘M Loe and strings may not deny, 
ut as I strike they must obey ; 
Break not them then so wrongfully, 

But wreak thyself some other way ; 
And though the songs which I indite, 
Do quit thy change with rightful spite, 

Blame not my lute ! 


Spite asketh spite, and changing change, 
And falsed faith must needs be known ; 
The faults so great, the case so strange ; 
Of right it must abroad be blown : 
Then since that by thine own desert 
My songs do tell how true thou art, 
Blame not my lute! 


‘ Blame but thyself that hast misdone, 
And well deserved to have blame ; 
Change thou thy way, so evil begone, 
And then my lute shall sound that same : 
But if ’till then my fingers play, 
By thy-desert their wonted way ; 
Blame not my lute! 


‘ Farewell! unknown; for though thou break 
My strings in spite with great disdain, 
Yet: have I found out for thy sake, 
Strings for to string my lute again: 
And if perchance this sely rhyme, 
Do make thee blush, at any time, 
Blame not my lute !’ 


This is one of the most favourable specimens, and in many 
parts it undoubtedly approaches very near to the manner and 
versification of Surrey. It was probably, in company with 
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some others, written at a time when that nobleman had 
begun to have some influence over the taste of the age. Yet 


it must be allowed that Wyatt generally has more metrical — 


lines than Chaucer. Of the lighter pieces, we select the * Riddle 
of a Gift given by a Lady:” but we confess that it is somewhat 
abstruse ; and we beg to observe that we will not trouble our 
readers to forward their solutions to us. 


‘ A Riddle of a Gift given by a Lady. 
‘ A lady gave me a gift she had not ; 
And I received her gift I took not ; 


She gave it me willingly, and yet she would not ; 
And I received it, albeit I could not. 

If she give it me, I force not; 

And if she take it again, she cares not ; 
Construe what this is, and tell not; 

For I am fast sworn, I may not.’ 


Altogether, the satires have, perhaps, the most merit, 
though their claims to originality are but scanty; at which we 
are the more surprized, when we recollect that a very keen 
observation of men and manners was one of the most promi- 
nent faculties of the author’s mind. They are also deficient 
in harmony: but the succession of images is natural and 
pleasing. 

Whatever may be the comparative merits of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt as a poet, he claims a decided superiority as a prose- 
writer over most of his cotemporaries. His official corre- 
spondence, on which we have already made some cursory 
remarks, presents a lively picture of the penetrating mind of 
the writer, as well as of the general politics of the age in which 
he lived; and it contains much matter for the biographer of 
princes, and for the general historian of the early half of the 
sixteenth century. ‘Two letters of parental advice to his son, at 
the age of fifteen, are preserved; which are not, perhaps, 
sufficiently minute in point of precept for a youth of those 
years: but, as compositions full of sound sense, delivered in 
plain yet frequently dignified language, they challenge no in- 
considerable degree of praise, and have much less quaintness 
of expression than we might have very naturally expected. 
‘ Read oft this my letter,’ says he to his son, ‘ and it shall 
be as though I had often written to you; and think that I have 
herein printed a fatherly affection to you. If I may see that 
I have not lost my pain, mine shall be the contentation and 
yours the profit: and upon condition that you follow my ad- 
vertisement, I send you God’s blessing and mine, as well to 
come to honesty, as to increase of years.’ 


His 
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His ‘ Oration,’ spoken before the judges, ‘after his indictment 
and the evidence had been produced against him, adds to the 
common merits of his style the praise of close reasoning and 
eloquent appeal: but it is too much connected in its several 
parts to admit of any insulated passage being cited with effect. 
The succeeding extract paints its writer to the life, as well in 
his mode of discharging the duties of his public capacity as in 
his general shrewdness in conversation; and, in point of sim- 
plicity and perspicuity, it might form no bad model for the 
rounders of periods in modern diplomacy. The letter from 
which it is taken is addressed to Cromwell, Lord Privy Seal, 
and details the circumstances of an interview with the Em- 
peror, Charles V. Sir Thomas Wyatt relates the execution 
of some other commissions, and then proceeds thus: 


‘ After this, shewing countenance of willing to take my leave, 
asking if his Majesty would command me any other thing, and 
whether there were any thing of his news that he would partici- 
pate with the King his brother, he said there was none other, but 
that he had sent offer and parties to the most Christian King, 
whereunto he had made him answer, and that so it seemeth the 
things go in long. This was something after the manner, moving 
his head ; and by cause I perceived I should have of him but such 
generality, I spake not with him in that matter. ‘ And of the 
things of Cleves, Sir,” quoth I. ‘ As ye see, Mons. Embassa- 

deur,” quoth he. ‘ By my truth, Sir,” quoth I, “ for that in 
those matters I never had word from the King my Master since I 
wrote him your answer, I take it that he takes himself for resolutely 
answered in that request ; but I would have wished that he might 
have found more facility in your Majesty ; and I suppose ye should 
have found him as meet a man for your purpose as any other both 
for his friendship with you and alliance with him. And although 
I doubt not that he would be glad that betwixt you and his brother 
in law there should be good conclusion; yet when he shall know 
that, that is commonly spoken here, that in that means other are 
ut in trust and he refused, it may minister unto him matter of evil 
interpretation.” ‘ I promise you,” quoth he, ‘ Mons. l’Embas- 
sadeur, I never used any means in the matter, nor never made 
other answer to any man but such as I made unto you. It is true 
that my brother hath spoken unto me therein, and the Duke of 
Brunswick, that would needs go unto him; but I assure you there 
is no other mean but that likewise I would the King your master 
should:have persuaded him to do as he ought to do, and he shall 
find me his good neighbour, Cousin, and his good Emperor, 
for he is subject to the empire. I have forborne much time, and 
now the year is well forward, te see if he would come to reason.” 

‘ « Sir’? quoth I, “ I understand that he hath alway offered to 
stand in justice.’”? ‘‘ Who shall be,’’ quoth he, “the justice, 
Mons. l’Embassadeur ? it is I that must be in that case.” ‘“ Let 
it be so, Sir,’”? quoth I; “* yet what particularly mean you by 7 
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Ye would have him do as he ought to do? It must be by order of 
law to try his title.” He wagged his head, ‘* No, no,’’ quoth he, 
“ there is no title.” ‘* At least, Sir,” quoth I, “ he pretendeth 
@ title which he offereth to put at trial.’ ‘ What,’ quoth he, 
“‘ and usurp the possession? let him therein do the law as he 
ought to do, and relinquish the possession which yet is no pos- 
session.”’ ‘ Sir,”? quoth I, “ I know not the law.”’? “ Yes m 

do ye,” quoth he, and laughed. ‘ Nay, in good faith, Sir,” quot 
I, “I am no legist.” ‘* Well,” quoth he, “ I have learned so 
far.” ‘ But me thinketh, Sir,’? quoth I, ‘ that Mons. de Cleves, 
if he should have no more confidence in your equity than in his 
own power, should be but evil.councelled to relinquish his pos- 
session.” ‘ He must look,” quoth he, “ at his superior hands for 
justice by order of law and not by constraint.” “ Sir,” quoth I, 
‘‘ in this purpose I have no commission, nor will not detain your 
Majesty in pleading of that I cannot skill of.”” Thus with good 
and gentle passions we parted friends.’ 


With this quotation we take leave of Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
To the editor we consider ourselves as under very great obli- 
gations: but more, perhaps, for the insight which he has 
given us into the literary character of the reign of HenryVIII, 
than for the republication of the poems of either Surrey or 
Wyatt. We suspect that these, even in their present inviting 
form, will still be sparingly read, and those of Wyatt very little 
indeed: but we trust that the information, which has been ap- 

lied to illustrate them, will long remain entertaining and 
instructive in perusal, and highly useful in reference. It is 
not that the path trodden by Dr. Nott has hitherto been either 
unknown or overlooked ; for others have also improved the ac- 
cess to it: but it would be difficult to mention any labourer in 
it who has cleared away more of the obstructions than the 
present editor. ; 

It never would have occurred to us to have objected to any 
person in holy orders, that he had a passion for polite litera- 
ture or poetry; or that his editorial labours in those walks of 
human taste and learning were incompatible with the duties 
of his profession, serious as the latter undoubtedly are. Yet 
some such objections, from whatever quarter, seem to. have 
been anticipated by Dr. Nott; or we can assign no reason for 
a laboured justification of such pursuits in clergymen, which 
appears in the preface to this second volume. The warmth 
with which the Doctor eulogizes the exertions of churchmen 
in the concerns of general literature, and in departments 
wholly unconnected with their professional studies, has, per- 
_.haps, in one instance led him rather beyond the bounds of 
moderation. When he speaks of the higher degree of purity 
in our literature, compared with that of the other nations in 


Europe, 
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Europe, (meaning, we presume, modern literature,) and at- 
tributes it principally to the circumstance of so large a share 
of it having fallen into the hands of the clergy, he certainly 
does not speak without reason: but he adduces one only out 
of many and diversified causes. The general moral feelings 
of the readers should be estimated, as well as the sense of pro- 
priety in the writers; and it is not sufficient to say that the 
ormer have been gradually superinduced by the latter. Par- 
tially they may have been, but literary history shews us that 
authors have followed the prevailing taste of their times nearly 
as often as they have directed it. 





— 


Art. IX. A Practical Treatise on finding the Latitude and Lon- 
tude at Sea: with Tables designed to facilitate the Calcu- 
oa Translated from the French of M. De Rossel, late 
Captain in the Navy, &c. By Thomas Myers, A.M. of the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, &c. 8vo. 16s. Boards. 

‘ Robinsons, &c. | 


I" may undoubtedly be said that in no country in the 
world is a correct knowlege of navigation so highly im- 
portant as in our own, on account of the magnitude of our 
navy, the extent of our commerce, and the number of our 
_ foreign possessions: nor can any state boast of better prac- 
tical navigators, or more skilful pilots: yet, if we are rightly 
informed, they do not stand equally pre-eminent with regard 
to their scientific acquirements. ‘This deficiency is probably 
owing to an unusual paucity of elementary treatises on nauti- 
cal science. Hamilton Moore is the oracle of our midship- 
men; and, in their opinion, whatever is there is right, and 
whatever is not there is at least unnecessary: so that it is 
nearly as likely to find a midshipman’s locker without a 
Hamilton Moore, as it would be to see a farm-house unpro- 
vided with ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and * The Whole 
Duty of Man.” Few persons, indeed, are properly qualified 
to compose an elementary treatise on nautical astronomy; 
to accomplish which, in such a manner as will be creditable 
to the author and useful to the student, it is necessary that 
the former should possess a good practical and a good scien- 
tific knowlege of the subject; an union of qualifications not 
very frequently found in the same person. An instance, how- 
ever, occurs in the author of the present treatise; who, besides 
much practical skill, acquired in his professional duties as a 
captain in the French navy, bears also a high scientific cha- 
racter, being well known as the friend and associate of the 


celebrated D’Entrecasteaux. It is, perhaps, but justice to M. 
| Rossel 
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Rossel to add here, from the translator’s preface, the opinion 
ef M. Biot, in whose Astronomie Physique this treatise was first 
published, and who thus describes the nature of the work and 
the qualifications of its author : 


*« There is one branch of astronomy which has never been 
treated in a convenient manner in elementary works, because this 
required great accuracy and simplicity joined to an experience 
beyond what most men have an opportunity of acquiring. This is 
Nautical Astronomy; which has either been treated too super- 
ficially or in much too scientific a manner for mariners. I have, 
however, been very fortunate in having this part added to my 
work, by one who ranks among those who are best qualified to 
write on the subject. This is M. de Rossel, late Captain in the 
French Navy, coadjutor in and writer of the voyage of D’ Entrecas- 
teaux. The observations made by M. de Rossel and the other 
officers, during the voyage, have generally been regarded as the 
most accurate ever made in any French maritime expedition; and 
M. de Rossel’s discussion of them as constituting an excellent 
treatise on Nautical Astronomy. It is a treatise of this kind, 
but more simple and concise, which this author has added to my 
work, It will be found to contain all the methods of calculation 
requisite at sea, and, what is not less valuable, they are given 
under the most simple and commodious forms that can be em- 

loyed in their application. Mariners will not fail to remark the 
ingenious tables which M. de Rossel has calculated for facilitating 
the use of Douwe’s method of finding the latitude from two ob- 
servations of the sun taken out of the meridian. This method, 
which may frequently be of great utility, is rendered so easy and 
convenient, by these tables, that its use will doubtless become fa- 


miliar to all mariners. 


Such a recommendation of this treatise, from a mathema- 
tician so qualified to appreciate its merits as M. Biot, seems to 
have induced Mr. Myers to translate it into English; and, in 
order to render it the more complete, and better adapted to 
perfect the young mariner in the most difficult branches of his 
art, he has added a considerable number of practical exam- 
ples; an Introduction to the Tables, explanatory of their Con- 
struction and Use; a Table of the Right Ascensions and De- 
clinations of the principal fixed Stars, used in finding the 
Longitude at Sea; a Table of the Logarithms of Numbers, 
and their Complements, to five Places of Figures; and a Table 
of Logarithmic Sines and Cosines, with their Complements, 
and Differences corresponding to every 10 Seconds. To all 
these we are glad to find that he has likewise subjoined .Dr. 
Brinkley’s method of clearing the lunar distance; a method 
which we strongly recommended to nautical students, and 
writers on navigation, in our review of the Transactions of the 
Irish Academy, vol. xi. (see M. R. vol. Ixxiv.) The a 
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of this rule consist in its involving no distinction of cases, re- 
quiring only short tables with single arguments; and no pro- 
rtional parts being necessary, except such as may be taken 
ut by inspection, and these for only one quantity besides the 
conclusion. ‘The tables to which we here allude are given b 
the translator: so that the work contains in itself all that is 
requisite for the complete solution of every useful case in nau- 
tical astronomy; the mariner being of course supposed to 
ss the proper Nautical Almanac. The problems which 
the translator has added as practical examples for the student 
are principally adapted to the Almanacs of the years 1814 


and 1815; which, therefore, will also be requisite while the 


student is merely pursuing his investigations. 

The original work -is divided into seven chapters, with 
notes, and an appendix: viz. 1. Preliminary Observations, &c. 
2. Corrections which should be made in all the observed Alti- 
tudes of the Sun, Moon, and Stars. 3. On Latitude, andthe | 
several Methods of Calculation. 4. Calculation of the horary 
Angle, and of the Altitudes of the heavenly Bodies. 5. On re- 

ting marine Chronometers, and employing them in the 

rmination ofthe Longitude. 6. On finding the Longitude 
bY Means of the lunar Distance. 7. On finding the Declination 
of the magnetic Needle by Observations of the Sun’s Azimuth, 
or Amplitude, and by the astronomical Bearings of terrestrial 
Objects; ‘The notes which fallow contain the analytical inves- 
tigations of the preceding rules; and the appendix is occu- 
pied with the solutions, at length, of various problems, while 
others are left as practical exercises for the student, with their 
answers, Next follows Dr. Brinkley’s method of clearing the 
lunar distance; which, in order to assist in giving to it all the 
circulation that its simplicity renders desirable, we shall tran- 
scribe: 

‘1. Find, by help of a table, the parallax answering to the 
moon’s altitude, and to the complement of the altitude. The latter 
will be the argument of table 1. Or 

‘ Compute them by adding the proportional log. of the horizon- 
tal parallax to the arithmetical complement of the log. cos. and 
log. sin. of alt., the sums will be the prop. logs. of the respective 


parallaxes. 

‘ 2, Moon’s par.— moon’s refrac. = corr. of alt. Take diff. of 
(corr. of altitude + star’s or sun’s refraction + moon’s alt.) and 
star’s altitude re sun’s alt. + par.) This diff. is the diff. of true 
altitudes. Find also diff. of apparent altitudes. 


‘3. When the sun is observed, add together the numbers in 
tables 1, 2,4, and 5. When a star is observed, add the numbers 
in tables 1,2, 3, and 5, log. of this sum (its index being always 
$ + number of figures), + log. (vers. sin. observed distance — 
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vers. sin. diff. observed altitudes) rejecting 10 from the index = 
log. of a number to be subtracted from the above diff. of versed 
sines. 

‘4. The remainder + vers. sin. diff. of true altitudes = vers. sin. 
_ Of true distance. 

‘ Observation. No distinction of cases occurs. No proportional 
parts but such as are taken out by inspection. The versed sines 
may be considered as whole numbers, the radius being (1,000,000). 
In taking out the versed sines of the observed distance, the seconds 
may be reserved and added to the conclusion. Also in finding the 
log. of (vers. sin. observed distance — vers. sin. diff. obs. alt.) the 
two last figures may be considered as cyphers. 

‘ For those conversant in contracted decimal multiplication, the 
third precept may stand as follows : — 

‘ 3. When the sun is observed, take the sum of the numbers in 
table 1,2,4, and 5. When a star, the sum of the numbers in 
table 1,2, 3, and 5. Find also the excess of the versed sine of the 
observed distance, above the versed sine of the difference of ob- 
served altitudes. The figures in the above-mentioned sum must 
be increased to five, if necessary, by prefixing cyphers to the left 
hand of them. Place the first figure of the sum under the third 
figure of the excess from the right hand, the second figure under 
the fourth figure of the excess, &c., thus inverting the figures of 
the sum. The product found, according to the method of con- 


tracted decimal multiplication, is to be subtracted from the 
excess.’ 


Mr. Myers’s introduction to the tables, occupying about 20 
pages, succeeds to the above; and lastly we have the tables 
themselves, which are eighteen in number, and are contained 
in 114 pages. 

The whole of this volume, both text and tables, with the 
exception of two or three of the latter, which seem to be the 
work of another hand, is very neatly printed ; and, as far as we 
have been able to compare the translation with the original, 
we think that Mr. Myers has done justice to his author: so 
that, considering also the additional examples and the several 
notes and illustrations, he has performed an useful service to 
the British mariner, to whom we recommend an attentive 
perusal and study of the work. 





Art. X. The History of the University of Edinburgh; chiefly 
compiled from original Papers and Records never before pub. 
lished. By Alexander Bower, Author of the Life of Luther. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. Boards. Murray. 1817. 


(prnasonrrits for acquiring every branch of knowlege are 
now so generally afforded, and brought so much within 

the reach of all descriptions of persons, — we meet on every 
side 
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side with so many solicitations of teachers, and so many 
notices of treatises all professing to convey information with 
the smallest portion of exertion to the pupils, —that we are 
apt to think that this facility and amplitude of instruction have 
always existed, and that they are regular and necessary con- 
ccomitants of a state of society civilized in any ordinary degree. 
The slightest recurrence, however, to the history of the progress 
of the human mind, from the time of its torpor and depression 
under the great political calamities which so long overwhelmed 
the most civilized nations of Europe, is sufficient to convince 
us that opportunities of acquiring even the rudiments of 
learning were at one time unknown, or extremely scanty ; and 
that those which we estimate now as very small and common 
attainments were once considered as high intellectual acquire- 
ments. In the course of such inquiries, too, however rapid, 
we cannot fail to regard with veneration those men who, by 
their mental energies alone, and unassisted by any of those 
advantages which so essentially aid the progress of the modern 
student, vanquished the difficulties of their situation; and 
who, diffusing in their life-time a spirit of literary improve- 
ment over a widely extended circle, left, at their death, a 
record of laborious exertions to which the men of the present 
day are rarely equal. 

{t appears to us, therefore, that the history of distinguished 
seminaries, from their first rise, must always be interesting ; 
—not only as shewing the progress of human attainments, 
but as also exhibiting certain important aspects of the col- 
lateral history of civil society, and the mutual action of each 
on the otlter. : 

The University, of which the history,forms the object of 
the work before us, has long held a distinguished rank among 
seminaries of learning. len of great reputation in all the 
various branches of human knowlege have successively oc- 
cupied its chairs ; and the pupils who have been subjected to 
its discipline have filled with the highest celebrity many of 
those departments in civil life, which afford the greatest 
scope for the display of talent and enterprise. Yet the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh is the youngest of all the seminaries so 
denominated in Great Britain. It was not founded till after 
the Reformation; and it had consequently, from the first, 
comparatively few of the peculiarities arising from the monas- 
tic institutions which, even at this day, form a distinguishing 
characteristic in the constitution and rules of all the other 
‘establishments of this nature. It also differs from all the rest 
with respect to its endowments; which are so scanty that the 


emoluments of the professors depend chiefly on the fees — 
they 
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‘they receive from the students, —and these are also regu- 
dated; — a system which evidently tends to unite the public 
‘reputation with the private advantage of the professors. 
Owing to this cause, also, it has been more easily susceptible of 
those alterations in the arrangement of the course of study, 
and of other changes, to whieh the progress of society and 
of science have from time to time given rise. We believe, in- 
deed, that, in consequence of this very power of adaptation 
to existing circumstances, and the absence of what are ¢onsi- 
dered as essential college-rules for the students, it is in Eng- 
jand scarcely deemed a regular University, but is regarded asa 
‘ind. of anomalous institution ; capable, it is true, of imparting 
much useful knowlege, but, being destitute of the endow- 
ments, discipline, and ,forms which distinguish our venerable 
Sister-Universities, supposed to be unprovided with the. ne- 
cessary title to confer the legitimate honours and character 
of scholarship. From these circumstances, and from the 
merited reputation of the University of Edinburgh, its origin, 
its pean, and its connection with the literary, ecclesiastical, 
and political history of the times form a very interesting subject 
of inquiry. 

These are accordingly the objects which the present author, 
in his preface, states that he has in view. Being himself an 
alumnus of the University, where he observes he had spent 
the most agreeable part of his life, he mentions the great de- 
sire.-which he had long cherished to record its history; a 
species of inquiry to which he had always been partial, and 
to which some of his former literary researches had contri- 
buted to direct and stimulate his attention. While preparing 
‘his work, he received the most liberal assistance from the 
Principal and other public officers of the University, in being 
allowed a free use of its records and manuscripts; and,, be- 
sides the perusal of certain valuable papers in the private 
possession of some of the professors, he was also favoured by 
the Lord Provost and Magistrates of Edinburgh with an un- 
qualified access to the city archives, which, as the Town- 
Council are the patrons of the University, contain the most 
authentic and ample documents of its history. .With these 
advantages, therefore, the book certainly comes, before the 
public with at least the claim of authenticity; and, as it is 
the only history of this celebrated and singular Uniyersity, 
(except a fragment of its very earliest years,) we, have little 
doubt that it will be received with some welcome. 

Before he enters on the particular detail, Mr. Bower de- 
votes three short. chapters to a kind of histoire raisonnée of 
Universities in general ; tracing the history of public schools 
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supported by the state from the earliest times; and consider- 
ing the Palatine school, instituted by Charlemagne, as that 
which gave rise to the oldest in Europe, the University of 
Paris. In these preliminary chapters, also, is discussed the 
origin of the practice of classing students into nations; of the 
different faculties of theology, law, and medicine; of titles 
and degrees; of public officers; and of the privileges and 
even the academical dress of students. 

In the succeeding chapter, the author enters more imme- 
diately on the subject of the work. When briefly reviewing 
the history of the institution of public seminaries in Scotland, 
he takes notice that, although the ecclesiastics had always 
been employed in teaching, (together with the Latin tongue,) 
however imperfectly, the first principles of learning, it was 
not till 1410 that a pedagogy was founded at St. Aniiven's on 
an extensive scale; in which divinity, law, medicine, and the 
liberal arts, were proposed to be taught.’ In 1450 a similar 
course was established at Glasgow ; and in 1494 at Aberdeen. 
Yn the latter of these years, during the fifth parliament of 
James IV., the barons and freeholders were enjoined to send 
their eldest sons to grammar-schools, in order to attain 
‘6 perfite Latin,” who were afterward to remain three years 
at the * schules of-art and jure, so as they may have know- 
‘ledge of the laws ;’ — and this under a penalty. From the 
number of students who resorted at that time to the Univer- 
sities, and which was great, considering the population of 
Scotland, it would appear that the grammar or Latin schools 
were not few. Buchanan went from one of them to the 
University of Paris, at the age of 16, in 1520, and returned 
to Scotland in 1561, when the Reformed Religion had just 
triumphed over the Roman Catholic. The author thinks that 
it was probably owing to this celebrated scholar that the first 
‘proposal of the College of Edinburgh had been made to Queen 
‘Mary; she having, soon after his return, granted a charter 
‘for its foundation, but which, owing to opposition from some 
interested courtiers connected with the other Universities, was 
‘not then carried into effect. In 1578, Mr. James Lawson, 
one of the ministers of Edinburgh, a zealous promoter of 
‘learning, was chiefly instrumental in instituting the Grammar 
-or High-School; which was originally intended to combine, 
with the public teaching of the learned languages, the study 
of logic and philosophy in private classes. The latter object 
was not accomplished: but the formation of this school seems 
to have revived the scheme of the University. Accordingly, 
in the following year, (1579,) the Magistrates, as the trustees 
and representatives of the community, notwithstanding the 
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ppposition which had been made by the other Universities, 
now wisely and zealously embraced the favourable opportunity 
which a change of political affairs afforded for effecting their 
object ; and they soon afterward obtained from James a very 
ample charter, confirming and augmenting all the privileges 
which his mother had granted. * 

In 1558, Reid, Bishop of Orkney, had bequeathed to the 
town of Edinburgh 8,000 merks, for the purpose of erecting 
an University: but, the money not having come into the 
hands of the magistrates till 1582, it was only in that year, 
when they had obtained complete authority by the royal 
warrant, that they could enter on the practical execution of 
their scheme;—and then such was their zeal that, by the month 
of October of the same year, they were prepared to open one of 
their class-rooms. They appear to have been singularly happy 
in their choice of a person to preside in their infant- 
institution. 


‘ Mr. Rollock’s fame,’ says Mr. Bower, ‘ had gone before him ; 
and the report that so celebrated a master was to begin a course 
of philosophy in the newly-founded University, operated as a 
charm, and induced a great number of students to repair thither 
to profit by his instructions. The impulse which thus was given to 
the youth of Scotland seems to have been very great indeed, For, 
according to his biographer and colleague, (who had the best 
opportunity of being informed, ) multitudes from all corners of the 
kingdom flocked to Edinburgh to hear his lectures. Zurmatim 
ex omnibus regni angulits Edinburgum confluunt.’ 

The course of study instituted by the first teachers of the 
University, and which continued to be observed for many 
years, is not undeserving of notice. ‘The session or term 
commenced in the beginning of October, and appears to have 
lasted till the end of August; that is, the whole year was de- 
voted to study, with the exception of one month’s vacation. 
It was presumed that the students came perfectly prepared to 
enter on the perusal of the best Latin historians, orators, and 

oets ; — a predominant attention being wisely given to Cicero. 

hey were exercised in translating from the Latin into their 
vernacular tongue, and from it into Latin. Their perform- 
ances were minutely examined; and, after a proper novitiate, 
the Principal prescribed a common theme on which they com- 
posed a commentary. 





* This charter constitutes the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Town-Council of the city, patrons of the University in the largest 
sense, and empowers them to erect professorships and appoint pro- 
fessors as they may deem expedient. The Provost is ex officio 
Chancellor of the University, and the third magistrate for the 
year is Vice-Chancellor. 
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The next part of the course was the study of Greek. At 
the period in question, there does not appear to have been 
any Greek grammar printed in Scotland, and probably there 
was not a sufficient stock of Greek types in the country for 
the purpose. The grammar in most repute was that of 
Clenardus, which kept possession of the Scotish Universities 
until it was superseded by the work of Professor Dunlop of 
Glasgow about the beginning of the last century, and which 
has now given place to that of Dr. Moor. After the student 
had gone through the elements, with a portion of the Greek 
Testament, the first and second oration of Isocrates, Phoci- 
lides, the first book of Hesiod, and some books of Homer, 
_ were read. . 

Dialectics then formed the object of attention. The trea- 
tise preferred was that of the celebrated Peter Ramus, who 
first opposed the system of Aristotle at Paris, and who had 
been interdicted by Francis I. from teaching his work. At 
the same time, ‘the students were exercised :in translating from 
Greek into Latin, and conversely; the passages which had 
been read from the Greek authors were committed to me- 
mory; on Saturdays, they were engaged in disputation; and 
on the morning of Sundays they were examined in the 
catechism, which was a summary, in Latin, of the doctrines 
of the old Scotch Confession of Faith, subscribed in 1580 by 
the King and subsequently by the nation. 

After a public examination on their Greek acquirements, 
the students proceeded to read the rhetoric of ‘Talaeus; a 
short treatise in two books, in the first of which the author 
considers elocution or style, tropes, figures, &c. and, in the 
.second, pronunciation. Their attention was next called to 
the Progymnasmata of Aphthenius, containing instructions 
for composing orations; and, in the actual construction of 
these exercises, the course of dialectics and rhetoric which 
had been previously ht was effectually practised. 

Philosophy succeeded; and the Organon of Aristotle, 
- with Porphyry’s introduction, the books of the ig 
the Analytics, the first, second, and eighth of the Topics, 
and two of the Elenchi, were the text-books. — The science 
of Mathematics was neglected, but a compend of Arithmetic 
was taught. 

In the third year, together with the farther perusal of 
Aristotle, the study of Hebrew was commenced; and, 
towards the conclusion of the session, the anatomy of the 
human body was taught: a branch of study which must have 
been iniinely confined to mere verbal description, gee 


not having at that time any institution for dissections. The 
subject 
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subject of lecture for Sunday mornings was now some 
common-place of divinity. 

The attention of the fourth year was directed to what was 
called Physics. ‘The books De Caelo, together with the 
Sphacra of John Sacroboscus, (Halifax,) were rend: some 
theories of the planets were explained; and the more re- 
markable of the constellations were pointed out. The books 
De Ortu, De Meteoris, and De Animé, succeeded; and the 
course contluded with the perusal of Hunter’s Cosmographia, 
and lessons on Sundays in controversial Divinity. Pre- 
viously to the students receiving a degree, they were first 
examined privately, and, if successful, they afterward pub- 
licly defended a thesis. The duties of the professors, also, 
were minutely regulated and carefully enforced; and the 
manner in which every hour of the day was to be spent, by 
teacher and scholar, was pointed out and enjoined. 

In 1586, King James, who, however ridiculous and con- 
temptible his weaknesses may have been, was a promoter of 
learning, conferred some of the confiscated church-lands on 
the University; and, though not a great donation, this was 
perhaps all that he could command, surrounded as he was by 
a factious nobility and a turbulent populace. The first 
laureation, which excited much interest, and had the coun- 
tenance of all the nobility, lawyers, and divines of the city, 
consisted of 48 students; who, at the same time, were re- 
quired to subscribe the celebrated national covenant, or bond 
of adherence to the Presbyterian establishment. 

Soon after this date, the disputes began in Scotland on 
the subject of Church-government, fs. continued to r 
with such bitter animosity for a very long and eventful 
period. James, from the time of his accession to the throne 
of England, had cherished the greatest anxiety to introduce 
episcopacy into his native country; and, in the General 
Assembly which met at Perth in 1618, five articles were 
proposed and adopted; viz. kneeling at the sacrament, the 
observance of five holidays, private baptism, the private ad- 
ministration of the sacrament, and confirmation. A great 
ferment was in consequence produced among all ranks of the 
people, who justly considered this tren as the com- 
mencement of the new system. Among others, Boyd, Prin- 
cipal of the University of Glasgow, and nearly related to 
the noble family of Kilmarnock, spoke openly against the 
Articles, and declared that he would not conform. He then 
repaired to Edinburgh, and was elected Principal in the room 
of Sands, who resigned. This appointment so greatly enraged 
the King, that he wrote a violent letter to the magistrates, 
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threatening them with the weight of his utmost displeasure if 
they retained a4 Non-conformist to the Perth articles, and 
they were accordingly obliged to dismiss him. These 
factions, however, did not prevent the resort of students to 
the University, nor diminish the zeal and exertions of the 
patrons. New professors continued to be appointed for 
branches of science which were gradually disjoined from 
more general courses of study; and by this separation of 
objects, and division of labour, the prosperity of the insti- 
tution was materially promoted. Meanwhile, the intolerant 
violence of the court towards the teachers remained un- 
abated,e and several fresh instances of deposition and even 
banishment occurred. 

Such was the disturbed state of Scotland when Charles I. 
succeeded. to the throne of these kingdoms. During his 
unfortunate reign, the policy which he pursued with regard 
to that country still farther incensed the nation, and gave 
rise to that association for the defence of its civil and religious 
rights which produced'such mighty effects. Charles was too 
much occupied with political disputes to find time for patron- 
ising literature; and when, in 1633, he made a visit to 
Scotland, he paid no attention to the University of its 
capital. 

During the period of the civil wars, of the Protectorate, 
and down to the Revolution, the University of Edinburgh, 
like other public seminaries, experienced equal violence from 
the successively predominating parties. Professors were ap- 
pointed or expelled as tke prevailing tyranny of the hour 
dictated; tests of opposite kinds were required from all the 
different members; and the interests of literature were thus, 
in the disgusting struggle for power, utterly contemned and 
nearly destroyed. ‘ In 1684. the privy council ordained, 
That whosoever owned, or refused to disown, the declaration *, 
on oath, should be put to death, in the presence of two witnesses, 
though unarmed when taken. ‘This excited the greatest terror 
and consternation throughout the whole country. The state 
of society had now become such that, in Edinburgh, attention 
to ordinary business was neglected, and every one was jealous 
of his neighbour.’ (Vol.i. p. 307.) 

From the contemplation of so disgusting a picture, we 
vladly turn to persons and circumstances of a calmer cha- 
racter, and of more happy influence on the interests of 
science and of mankind. The Revolution of 1688 occasioned 
the most auspicious changes in the management of the 





* Of adherence to the Presbyterian form of worship. 
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Scotish Universities; and, down to the end of the 17th 
century, (when the first volume of the work before us closesy) 
the University of Edinburgh in particular continued, in con- 
sequence of the liberal principles then introduced, steadily 
and progressively to improve in celebrity and usefulness. At 
this period, the number of professorships was ten, of which 
that of mathematics had been rendered particularly celebrated 
by the two Gregorys, James and David; the former being 
the inventor of the Gregorian telescope, the latter the author 
of the well known treatises on Optics and on Physical and 
Geometrical Astronomy; and both being the friends and 
correspondents of such men as Newton, Halley, and Wallis. 
We must also not omit to mention Maclaurin, the celebrated 
expounder of Newton, by whose recommendatory letter to 
the magistrates he had been preferred to the chair. 

Having thus given a rapid abstract of the history of this 
University, from the period of its greatest difficulties until it 
attained the repose which is so necessary to literary pros- 
perity, we have little room left to pursue the narrative farther, 
We will, however, take notice of two or three particulars. 
In 1703, Carstares, so well known for his collection of state- 
papers, was elected principal. He possessed a greater 
assemblage of talents than commonly falls to the lot of one 
person, and had ample scope for the exercise of them during 
the turbulent times in which he lived. He also enjoyed the 
entire confidence of King William; who, at his first inter- 
view with him when Prince of Orange, was struck with the 
acuteness, extensive views, and political information of his 
new acquaintance. He had been employed in confidential 
missions by the Prince, in the course of which he was ap- 
prehended, and twice put to the torture of the Thumbikens * 
at Edinburgh. Such was his influence in affairs both of 
the state and of the church, that he was called Cardinal 
Carstares. 

From the encouragement which had been given to science 
by the principles introduced at the Revolution, the number 
of professorships was still more augmented; and, in parti- 
cular, the foundation was laid of that celebrated school of 
medicine which has now long maintained a high reputation 
throughout Europe. Munro was among the first of the pro- 
fessors called to this chair; and the catalogue of eminent 
teachers, who successively filled it for more than half a century, 
may be regarded as no trivial indication of the honesty and 





* The Privy Council afterward presented him with this instru- 
ment of his torture. 
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penetration of the patrons. The Infirmary, an institution 
absolutely necessary to the completion of a medical schol, 
was erected soon afterward; and we discharge a duty to 
society in recording that the family of Hopetoun were the 
principal contributors to this noble work of charity and 
science. The medical school was afterward still more 
i ot ae by the separation of the professorships of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine; and by the erection of 
two new chairs, those of Chemistry and Botany. | 

Mr. Bower has not carried his narrative lower down than 
1760, although he intimates his intention of continuing it 
farther; and surely the period of Robertson, Fergusson, 
Blair, and Black, is not undeserving of attention. 

On the whole, this performance bespeaks much laborious 
research ; and though, from an apparent solicitude to give a 
faithful narrative, the author has detailed some events and 
proceedings that are now of little moment, it possesses value 
as an accurate record of an institution which stands high 
among national seminaries. ‘The observations, also, which 
he has occasionally introduced on various plans of teaching 
and branches of science, are judicious and instructive, and 
indicate the diligence of his erudition. The book aspires 
not to the praise of elegance: and, besides occasional useless 
repetition, (as if the task had been resumed at long intervals, 
when the author had forgotten what he had already stated,)} 
it is loaded with a common-place and too often inaccurate . 
phraseology. Its merit is its fidelity, and its interest consists 
in pointing out some of the steps by which our northern 
neighbours have arrived at their reputation for learning : 
though this object, we must observe, might have been effected 
in a much less detailed and more connected narrative. 





Art. XI. The Lament of Tasso. By Lord Byron. 8vo. pp. 19- 
1s. 6d. Murray. 1817. 
Wane we were in the act of penning the advice to Lord 
*Y Byron, which we ventured to offer when reviewing his 
Manfred in our last Number, it seems that his publisher 
was in some measure rendering that advice unavailing by 
printing another of his Lordship’s works. It was even ushered 
to the world previously to the appearance of our critique ; 
and, although our suggestions were given with perfect since- 
rity, we acknowlege that we are pleased that they have not 
been instrumental in preventing (of which, perhaps, there was 
little risk, even had they been in time,) the publication of the 


short poem now under our notice. We say this not only on 
7 account 
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account of the mere pleasure which we have received in read- i 
ing this performance, but because we think that it strengthens 

the ground which we took in the commencement of our review, ; 
and because it contains something more than the “ word of 
promise” towards an entire fulfilment of the prophecy at its 
conclusion. If Lord Byron continues to display such powers 
as he has exhibited in the ‘ Lament of Tasso,’ — to divest his 
poetry of self or of its twin-shadow, — and still to write with 
energy, to excite our interest, and to command our sympathy, 
— all of which he has done here, — we shall indeed cease to 
‘ associate with his muse all that is terrible, gloomy, and 
forbidding.’ 

Our readers are aware that Tasso was confined for seven 
years in the hospital of St. Anna, at Ferrara, by AlphonsolIlL., 
the last Duke, who had some reason for supposing that his 
sister Leonora of Esté was the object of the poet’s love. Lord 
Byron, whose works so generally follow the track of his travels, 
has lately visited the cell in which Tasso was confined for 
‘imputed madness;’ and, identifying himself with the Italian 
bard, his Lordship has poured forth, in his name, this beau- 
tiful ‘Lament.’ In its pathos, which in this instance receives 
addition from the irregularity of the rhyme, its energy of 
thought, and its strength of expression, it is not surpassed by 

‘his former productions ; and its wildness (for it has some 
portion of that quality) is so tempered, that the circle of 
pleasure is enlarged by including more to whom its beauties 
will be comprehensible. 

Avoiding the particular mention of a few prosaic lines, and 
merely noticing, en passant, the anachronism of which the 
poet is guilty in making Tasso ‘employ his penance’ in the com- 
position of the ** Gierusalemme Liberata,” which was published 
several years before, we shall give the following extract: 


‘ I have been patient, let me be so yet; 
I had forgotten half I would forget, } 


-_—— =e —— 


But it revives— Oh! would it were my lot 

To be forgetful as I am forgot! — 

Feel I not wroth with these who bade me dwell 

In this vast lazar-house of many woes? 

Where laughter is not mirth, nor thought the mind, 
Nor words a language, nor ev’n men mankind ; 

Where cries reply to curses, shrieks to blows, 

And each is tortured in his separate hell — 

For we are crowded in our solitudes — 


Many, but each divided by the wall, 
Which echoes madness in her babbling modds ; — ; 
While all can heat, none heed, his neighbour's call — 4 


None! save that one, the veriest wretch of all, 
Who 
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Who was not made to be the mate of these, 

Nor bound between distraction and disease. 

Feel I not wroth with those who placed me here? 
Who have debased me in the minds of men, 
Debarring me the usage of my own, 

Blighting my life zn best of its career, 

Branding my thoughts as things to shun and fear ? 
Would I not pay them back these pangs again, 
And teach them inward sorrow’s stifled groan ? 
The struggle to be calm, and cold distress, 
Which undermines our stoical success ? 

No! —still too proud to be vindictive — I 

Have pardoned princes’ insults, and would die. 
Yes, sister of my Sovereign! for thy sake 

I weed all bitterness from out my breast, 

It hath no business where thou art a guest ; 

Thy brother hates — but I can not detest ; 

Thou pitiest not — but I can not forsake.’ 


An allusion is made in the eighth stanza to the spirit with 
whom Tasso believed that he had intercourse.—In our review 
of Manfred, we extracted a description of that character, be- 
ginning “ From my youth up;” and, as a contrast with that 
passage, we shall conclude our present article with the picture 
of Tasso’s early life, and the lines by which it is introduced: 


¢ But thou art dearest still, and I should be 
- Fit for this cell, which wrongs me, but for thee. 
The very love which locked me to my chain 
Hath lightened half its weight ; and for the rest, 
Though heavy, lent me vigour to sustain, 
And look to thee with undivided breast, 
And foil the ingenuity of pain. 


‘ It is no marvel — from my very birth 
My soul was drunk with love, which did pervade 
‘And mingle with whate’er I saw on earth; 
Of objects all inanimate I made 
Idols, and out of wild and lonely flowers, 
And rocks, whereby they grew, a paradise, 
Where I did lay me down within the shade, 
Of waving trees, and dreamed uncounted hours, 
Though I was chid for wandering ; and the wise 
Shook their white aged heads o’er me, and said 
Of such materials wretched men were made, 
And such a truant boy would end in woe ; 
And that the only lesson was a blow; 
And then they smote me, and I did not weep, 
But cursed them in my heart; and to my haunt 
Returned and wept alone, and dreamed again 
The visions which arise without a sleep. 
And with my years my soul began to pant oa 
With 
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With feelings of strange tumult and soft pain ; 
And the whole heart exhaled into one want, 
But undefined and wandering, till the day 

I found the thing I sought —and that was thee; 
And then I lost my being all to be 

Absorbed in thine — the world was past away — 
Thou didst annihilate the earth to me!’ 


In our citations, we have marked in italics a few expressions 
that are objectionable, some on the score of that grammatical 
excision in which the poets of this day so frequently offend; and 
other examples might be given from this short poem; viz. 


‘ It tries the thrilling frame to bear 
And eagle-smrit of a child of song.’ — 





* Not for thou wert a Princess, but that love 
Had robed thee with a glory,’ &c. 


— = a. 





Art. XII. An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy ; or an easy 
Introduction to a Knowledge of the Heavens; intended for the 
Use of those who are not muclr conversant in Mathematical 
Studies. By the Rev. A. Mylne, A.M., &c. 8vo. pp. 286. gs. 
Boards. Baldwin and Co. 


‘@)s all the mathematical sciences, none is more interesting 

to an inquisitive mind than Astronomy ; nor is there any 
with which it is more easy to acquire a general acquaintance. 
To pursue many of the Db rite in physical astronomy, 
indeed, a profound knowlege of analysis is requisite: but the 
principles on which such computations are founded are readily 
comprehended ; and, as to the practical part of the science, it 
involves very few calculations which are not performed with 
facility by those who have made a little progress in the 
elementary branches of mathematics, viz. arithmetic, geo- 
metry, and trigonometry. Nay, even a very correct idea 
of the arrangement, constitution, and economy of the solar 
system may be acquired without,any previous mathematical 
knowlege: yet it is a very prevalent notion that such studies 
are above the comprehension of a common mind; and many 
persons are thus deterred from the pursuit of a course of 
reading which is calculated, perhaps, more than any other, to 
furnish a constant source of delightful reflection; to expand 
and dignify the mind; and to call forth our highest admira- 
tion of” the goodness, power, and omniscience of the Deity. 
The present treatise is intended to obviate this unfounded 
prejudice ; and, by furnishing an easy and concise elementary 


of 
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of many of the beautiful and interesting laws which govern 
the universe, within the reach of those who may not have pro- 
foundly cultivated the more abstruse branches of the mathe- 
matical sciences. With this view, the chief object of the 
author has been to train the student to a habit of examining 
the heavens; and of making such remarks for himself as 
will enable him to judge of the more accurate observations of 
others, and to perceive the practicability of arriving at those 
astonishing results which so frequently overwhelm and con- 
found the untutored mind. As a knowlege of the fixed stars 
must form the ground-work of all astronomical observations, 
Mr. M. has begun by directing the attention of his readers 
particularly to this subject. —In his preface, he very properly 
observes: 


‘ The usual method of acquiring the names and relative position 
of the constellations, by means of a celestial-globe, is confessedly 
both awkward and embarrassing. The learner is obliged to con- 
ceive himself placed in the centre of the globe, and to reverse 
completely the position of the stars, as delineated on its external 
surface. For example, the Little Dog, which in the heavens is 
seen on the left of Orion, appears, from inspecting the globe, to be 
on the right of that constellation ; and the Twins, which on the 
globe appear to the right of the Bull, are actually found to be on 
the left. ‘This embarrassment is completely removed by the use 
of the four Planispheres, or maps of the heavens, which accom- 
pany this work, as on them the fixed stars are presented in the 
same form and position which they really occupy in the heavens.’ 


The maps here mentioned we have examined with some 
attention, and have found them to be constructed with ac- 
curacy: they are also very neatly executed; and they are 
certainly much better calculated for conveying a knowlege 
of the names and positions of the constellations, than any 
globe, whatever may be the accuracy of its construction or 
the appendages with which it is encumbered. 

Mr. Mylne has divided his work into three parts, and each 
of these into several chapters. Part 1. treats of the apparent 
motions and phenomena of the heavenly bodies; of the sun 
and planets; of the moon; of eclipses; of the harvest and 
horizontal moon; of the precession of the equinoxes; of the 
inequality of the sun’s motion; of the changes of the scasons; 
of the equation of time; of the formation of the calendar: of 
the atmosphere of the sun ; of the zodiacal light ; of the new 
planets Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta; of the libration of the 
moon, &c. &c. Chapter 3. is wholly dedicated to the subject 
of comets; and chapter 4. to considerations of the figure of 
the earth, the principle of the construction of globes and 


maps, 
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maps, the latitude and longitude of places, geodetic opera- 
tions, parallax, and refraction. 

The second part treats of the real motions of the heavenly 
bodies; the different systems of the world, viz. the Ptolomaic, 
the Egyptian, the Tychonic, and the Copernican; the truth of 
the latter demonstrated by arguments in favour of the diurnal 
rotation of ‘the earth, and its annual revolution round. the 
sun; the magnitudes, distances, and periodic revolution of the 
planets; and a tabular view of the planetary system. 

Part 3. gives a popular and concise view of the principles 
of physical astronomy ; viz. the laws of Kepler; the theories 
before the time of Newton; the discoveries of this celebrated 
philosopher, and the law of gravitation ; with the application 
of this law to the explanation of various pheenomena; viz. the 
lunar inequalities, the disturbances of the planets, the figure 
of the planets, the precession -of the equinoxes and the 
nutation of the earth’s ‘axis, the tides, and the attraction of 
mountains, 

When we consider the variety of subjects that are thus in- 
troduced into the compass of a medium octavo volume, it 
necessarily follows that many of them are treated slightly: but 
they are given at sufficient length to excite interest in an in- 
quiring mind; which is not only all that can be expected ina 
work of this nature, but, we imagine, is all that the author in- 
tended, and so far we think he has succeeded. We only 
regret that the style is not of a more pleasing kind. No 
scientific subject is better calculated, or gives greater scope, 
for a display of harmonious sentences than a popular view of 
astronomy: but we do not recollect that we ever saw less of 
this kind attempted; indeed, many of the expressions would 
not have passed unnoticed in familiar conversation, and much 
less can they be expected to escape censure in such a treatise 
on the science. This we conceive to be the greatest defect in 
the present performance. 





MONTHLY CATALOG WUE, 
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Art.13. The Persecutor: with other Poems, from the Greek, 
Latin, Persian, Italian, and other Languages. 8vo. pp. 125- 
6s. 6d. sewed. Longman and Co. 1816. 

The Persecutor indeed ! —but whom do our readers suppore the 


author has persecuted in this extraordinary, or, rather, very 
ordinary 
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ordinary poem? Let them guess, by the following sentence in 
the advertisement : 

‘ As the early part of the persecutor’s life is involved in doubt 
and obscurity, there was licence for imagination; and it is ear- 
nestly hoped, that the incidents introduced are not irreconcilable 
or unnatural to the character of the misguided and zealous sub- 
ject of the first poem before his conversion.’ : 

Will it be believed that St. Paul is here designated ? We remark 
a freedom and a flippancy in this mode of speaking of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, which cannot be suffered to pass without 
reprehension ; and when to the mention of the injudiciousness of 
the design is added the doggrel of the execution, we have only 
to make an extract or two to justify our censure, and to commit 
the * Persecutor’ to that oblivion which anxiously awaits it. 


‘ Venturous I sing. — Oh! for thy gifted voice, 
Great Priest of Heav’n! ; 


‘ Immortal Milton! 


‘ But vain th’ aspiring wish.— A lower flight 
: My Muse, mistrustful of her plume, attempts.’ 
What a subject of regret it is that, when an author, just hoverin 


ever the abyss of publication, begins to doubt whether he be equa 
to Milton, he does not dare to proceed a little farther with his 








hesitation, and gradually advance to a feeling of uncertainty whe- 


ther his poems be fit for publication? Alas! such progressive 
diffidence is not to be expected ; and, consequently, time, talents 
of an useful though coarse description, better pursuits, and better 
prospects, are all thrown away, and another blot is fixed on the 
page of English literature. When, besides all this, good paper 
and print are so utterly wasted, what a combination of depressing 
reflections does itnot arouse? Yet it is in vain to lament, and to 
reason ; 
—— ‘ tenet insanabile multos 
Scribendi cacoéthes, et e@gro in corde senescit.” 


‘ Down glided Satan,’ 


drest in the ‘ reverend weeds of sage Gamaliel,’ and conversed for a 
long hour with Paul. Among other subtle arguments, (for such, 


we are assured by the author, they are,) the ‘‘ Old Serpent” sug- 


gested to him the following reasons, so poetically expressed, for 
opposing Christianity : 
‘ I come, sent by the Council and High Priest.’— 


‘ Yes it must mad thee, that plain men, who rode 
In fisher barks upon the surging main, 
Unskill’d, unletter’d, should convulse our state.’ 


Paul calls them, in reply, ‘ The pretending Twelve ;’— ‘ Those 
zealous servants of the Nazarene ;)—and ‘ Mendicants’ is their 
frequent appellation. How barren, stale, flat, and unprofitable is 
this! Not a line conveys an old lesson in a novel or interesting 
shape ; not a line sparkles with fancy, or affords aaaate in the 

absence 
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absence of instruction. We subjoin a few more aukwardnesses, 
and retire from this unworthy scene of criticism: 


* Had Paul not ,ielded with sudmiss approach.’ 


‘ the newborn babe 
Was not more flexile in its milky limbs.’ 


* He founders onwards, more and more astray.’ 
‘ Lay flat, hiding their faces.’ 


So much for ¢ the Persecutor.’ 

The ostentatious list of language’, which appears in the title- { 
page, and from which the author professes to have made transla- 
tions, did not give us any very sanguine expectation of his success 
in that department. This part of the work, however, is somewhat 
superior to the former ; and, indeed, it is scarcely possible to follow 
in the track of the antients, or of the more classical moderns, and 
not sometimes to walk well and gracefully. The translations from 
Italian sonneteers seem to us the best in the volume: but still 
they deserve no particular notice; and some of the other versions, 
from Horace especially, are stiff and prosaic to the last degree. 
The author has tastelessly followed the example of Milton, in a 
blank-verse translation of a lyric ode, aiming also at an unattainable 
similarity of measure : 


‘ Bandusian fountain! to thy glassy stream, 
Worthy of richest wine enwreath’d with flowers, 
To-morrow I devote 
A victim-kid, whose brow, 
Grac’d with young budding horn, shall wantoning butt, 
And destine wars in vain: for soon his life , 
Shall shed a crimson flood, 
Staining thy gelid waves.’ 


The versions from Gray are laboured and unsuccessful. 





Art. 14. Macbeth, a Poem, in Six Cantos. I2mo. pp. 224. 
5s. 6d.‘Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1817. 

If our classical readers can imagine a Roman author possessed 
of so little judgment as to select for the subject of a poem, written 
after the Aneid of Virgil, the acts of Aineas during the Trojan 
war, they may then proceed to picture to their fancy the bad taste 
of the present publication. Here we have the Macbeth of Shak- - 
speare previous to the events which form the basis of our great 
dramatist’s high scene of imagination ; — Macbeth conquering the 
Danes, in the dullest blank verse! This is enough, surely, for 
the plan of the work ; and the execution of it will best be seen from 
a quotation or two, however brief, taken out of various parts of the 
volume. We begin with an extract from the description of the 
present state of the forest near Glammis, here barbarized into 
Glamm’s, castle. 


‘ Below whose shade the grazing heifer strays, 
The nibbling sheep ix white, and gather’d flock, 
And youthful steed let loose from bridle-chain.’ 
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If we are to suffer this mutilation of our language.even in blank 
verse, where no-apology on the score of the fetters of versification 
can be pleaded, there will be,no discoverable limit:to the reign of 
corruption. : 

‘ Youthful steed let loose from bridle-chain’ 


is noi English. Ifa foreigner had been taught the language, as it 
is grammatically constituted, how would it be possible ‘for him to 
understand it with this vulgar omission of the article, this un- 
meaning substitution of singular for plural nouns? 


‘ With clenched fist 
He rising struck. amain th’ unwary Dane.’ 
—— ‘ Tis evident,’ ‘he said, 
‘ That th’ ev'ning shades must fall, before the Dane 
Can,’ &c. 
‘ Denudes his raven locks of helmet’s sheen ;’ , 
that is, he takes off his helmet! 


‘ And now, the sun, scarce ris’n in the orient sky.’ 
‘ On’s crimson sword he lean’d.’ 


The.notes to the poem shew a.portion of antiquarian knowlege, 
and prove the writer to be fit for better things than scribbling bad 
verses. 


Art. 15. The. House of Mourning, a,Poem. With some smaller 
Pieces. By John Scott. 8vo. pp.75. 58.6d.sewed. Taylor 
and Hessey. 1817. 

We are at. a loss how to speak properly of this strange publica- 
tion. Strange, indeed, we must a it; and wholly unlike that 
sort of work which English feeling, we should have thought, could 
have wished to be presented to the general eye. A residence at 

Paris seems to have.given a French turn to the sorrows of this 

unhappy parent ; though, by so saying, we are far from intending to 

convey the slightest reflection on the character of a generous, and 
accomplished mation. All that we mean is that our different 
‘habits and manners render the poem before us a curious, and, we 
must add, a distressing spectacle to an.Englishman, In the first 
place, we think that it has no poetic merit that could form a 
temptation sufficient to excuse the giving publicity to. the sacred- 
ness of grief, and so soon after the lossin question : but, secondly, 
it has in many. passages a violent expression of anguish, which it is 
really quite painful to witness. In a word, we can only bring our- 
selves. to lament: the violation in this instance of those rules, of 
delicacy and reserve, which usually withdraw the sorrows of our 
countrymen, when they are of so genuine and domestic a nature, 
from the observation of all witnesses but their family and friends. 

We could easily point out a string of prosaic passages, and .of 
familar and even coarse allusions, in this little poem, but, we 
forbear. At.page 6o.,:.we have a note, alluding to a passage in 

Genesis about the sons of God.and the daughters of men, which 

we have encountered in three other poems of this year. 
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MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND CHEMISTRY. 


Art.16. Practical Observations on the Cure of Wounds and Ulcers 
on the Legs, without Rest ; illustrated with Cases. By Thomas 
Whately, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London. | 
Second Edition. 8vo. gs. Boards. Callow. 1816. 

The first edition of this work was published sixteen years ago, 
when we gave a brief account of its contents; and it does not ap- 
pear that the doctrine which it inculcates has received any alter- . 
ation during that period. Mr. W.’s great object is to recommend 
the use of compression in the cure of ulcers of the lewer extre- 
mities ; a practice which he conceives to be established by the 
most unequivocal evidence of facts, too numerous to admit of any 
doubt or uncertainty. He begins by some observations on the 
nature of wounds and ulcers, and on the power of the consti- 
tution in effecting their cure. _ If nothing peculiar or specific ap- 
pears in their nature, that power generally proves sufficient for the 
purpose: but it is found that, when they occur on the legs, they 
are more difficult to treat than in most other parts of the body. 
This circumstance has been attributed to their depending situ- 
ation, and to the languor of the circulation in them: but Mr. W. 
supposes that it is owing to the former of these causes only. 

In the ordinary method of treatment, rest and the horizontal 
posture are strictly enjoined, and it is admitted that these measures 
promote-and often accomplish the cure ; but experience shews that 
relapses are frequent, and that the parts are apt to break out again 
when the patient resumes his usual occupations ; while the confine- 
ment is often injurious to the constitution, and under certain cir- 
cumstances is impossible. For this practice, then, Mr. Whatel 
substitutes that of compression by means of bandages; by whic 
the inconveniences attendant on the other plan are obviated, and 
the cure is rendered more speedy and more perfect. 

This is the fundamental doctrine of the treatise, and we are dis- 
posed to regard it as extremely important: we feel great confi- 
dence in the author’s correctness ; and we are surprized that, his 
ideas having been given to the public for so many years, they 
have not made a deeper impression. We fully coincide with the 
following sentiment, extracted from the preface to the second 
edition : 

‘ It would have been a great satisfaction to me, had this repub- 
lication been rendered unnecessary, by the general adoption of a 
method of cure at once so simple, and so certainly effectual. But 
to those who have experienced its utility, it must appear a sur- 
prizing fact, that the contrary method of confining the patient to a 
horizontal pesition is still very generally followed, both in private 
practice and public institutions, notwithstanding this proves so 
frequently unsuccessful, and a recurrence of the disorder so gene- 
rally follows, upon resuming the wonted exercise.’ 

Mr. Whately notices the plan recommended by Mr. Baynton, of 
applying straps of plaister to ulcerated legs, which accomplishes 
the same object of compression by a different process. On the 
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comparative advantage of these two plans we have the ensuing re- 
marks : 

‘ However advantageous it may prove to use adhesive plaisters 
with a view of compressing ulcers situated in some parts of the 
body, I cannot conceive a case of ulceration in any part of the 
lower extremity, in which the compression may not be more 
advantageously obtained by the use of compresses, and the judi- 
cious application of a flannel-roller. Mr. Baynton himself recom- 
mends the roller in addition; the plaisters therefore appeared to 
me quite superfluous, nor have I ever found it necessary to have re- 
course tothem. The roller and compresses are cheaper, more 
effectual, easier ‘of application, less painful to the patient, free 
from offensive smell, and from any irritating quality on the sound 
skin, which in many constitutions will not bear the irritation occa- 
sioned by adhesive plaisters.’ 

The work is divided into several chapters, in which are discussed 
various questions incident to the subject,—the different kinds 
of wounds and ulcers, as connected with some peculiar or specific 
state of the constitution, — the different cas & of management 
which is proper in recent and in old ulcers, — and other points, 
of an immediate practical tendency. Above 100 pages are oceu- 
pied by a recital of cases, 167 in number, in which Mr. Whately’s 
plan of treatment had been applied with success, and which afford 
a body of evidence in its support that seems to us to be 
irrefragable. 


Art.17- An Answer to Dr. Kinglake ; shewing the Danger of 
his cooling Treatment of the Gout. By John Ring. 8vo. 
pp- 165. 5s. 6d. Boards. Callow. 1816. 

Some years have now elapsed, since we had occasion to notice 
Dr. Kinglake’s system of employing topical cold as a cure for 
gouty inflammation. We then stated our opinion that the plan, 
when pursued in the unqualified manner in which it was recom- 
mended by that gentleman, was decidedly objectionable ; and we 
also remonstrated against the spirit in which his work was written, 
as exhibiting strong marks of arrogance, and betraying much 
ignorance respecting the history of medical science and the present 
state of practice. The volume now before us has revived in our 
minds a recollection of all these topics, which we had nearly for- 
gotten, and which we conceive are as little remembered by the 
greatest part of the profession. However, as it appears that the 
cold treatment of gout is still practised by Dr. Kinglake, and has 
still some partisans, it may be desirable briefly to notice the sub- 
ject once more. 

We retain precisely the same sentiments concerning the question 
at issue which we formerly professed; we think that the last gene- 
ration of practitioners were too much attached to the hot regimen, 
and that the suggestions of Heberden, Darwin, and others, mate- 
rially contvibéted to throw light on the treatment of the disease : 
but, at present, we do not feel ourselves warranted in going be- 
yond the limits which they have prescribed to us, and which consist 


rather in avoiding any additional heat than in applying actual cold. 
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The general opinion is clearly against Dr. Kinglake, as the con- 
troversial papers have proved which his publication has produced ; 
and, in forming this conclusion, we are guided not merely by the 
number but by the respectability of his opponents. Still, although, 
so far as the nature of the argument is concerned, we coincide 
with Mr. Ring, we are sorry that we cannot agree with him in the 
means by which he enforces his doctrine ; since his treatise, instead 
of being a temperate and scientific investigation of an interesting 
question in medical practice, consists of a tissue of declamation, 
generally violent and abusive, with frequent attempts at wit and 
pleasantry, which are frequently misplaced or abortive. 


Art. 18. A Treatise on the Atmosphere, and the Source of Solar 
Heat ; tending to prove, in Opposition to the Principles and 
Speculations of the Newtonian System, unconfirmed by Facts, 
the Non-existence of a Vacuum, and that the Sun receives from 
the Planets the Materials of Combustion. By an Oxonian. 
Small 8vo. pp. 64. 3s. 6d. Boards. Blacklock. 1816. 
Whoever this Oxonian may be, his little work is written with 

considerable confidence and no small tendency to self-conceit ; 
though, as is usual on such occasions, without any peculiar in- 
dication of ability or genius, to justify these lofty pretensions. 
With respect to the atmosphere, it is well known that a difficulty 
exists in accounting for some of the most common phenomena, 
and in comprehending the manner in which some of those appear- 
ances are produced that are of frequent occurrence. The author 
demurs to the opinion that ‘ the increased density of the atmo- 
sphere, on its approach to the earth, arises from its incumbent 
specific gravity,’ and likewise that the space between the different 
heavenly: bodies is a vacuum. As to the last supposition, the 
common objections are urged of meteors appearing at an eleva- 
tion beyond that which is generally assigned to the air; and, in- 
stead of the former, 'the following doctrine is substituted, of the 
comparative probability of which our readers may judge : 

© This repulsive force of the air, coming in contact with the attrae- 
tion of the earth, suffers its equilibrium, to a certain extent, to be 
destroyed, and the phenomenon of the atmosphere is produced.’ 

In the second essay, the author offers some remarks concerning 
the nature of the sun. He thinks that it is absurd to suppose that 
this luntinary can consist of solid ponderous matter, and conceives 
it more probable that ‘ the sun, being a globe or volume of elemen- 
tary fire, by the connecting force of attraction is retained in its 
situation, and preserves the plancts in theirs ;’ a position which he 
supports by this train of argument : 

‘ That it (the sun) is so much lighter than air, as to effect 
this, is not difficult to prove: for air, deprived of its elasticity, is 
a very dense body ; heat is the principle of this elasticity ; there- 
fore, it must be as much lighter in proportion to air, nay, more so 
than what air is to the densest of bodies; or, as heat cannot be 
ascertained to have any weight, we have a right to conclude that 
it has none ; therefore it must be lighter, in proportion to those 
bodies, that have weight, nay more so than they are to the 

Ff? weightiest. 
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weightiest. Consequently, the sun and the planets are specifically 
lighter than the medium in which they float. 


Art. 19. A practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Foot of the 
Horse; containing a correct Description of their Nature, Causes, 
and Methods of Prevention; with Suggestions of improved 
Plans of Treatment, founded in physiological Principles. Also 
rules of Shoeing, by which the ordinary Evils attending this 
Process may be in some Measure prevented. Dedicated, b 
Permission, to Sampson Hanbury, Esq. By R. H. Budd, 
Veterinary Surgeon. 8vo. pp. 224. 10s.6d. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1816. 

Although we do not profess to know much respecting the 
veterinary art, yet we have read this work with considerable satis- 
faction, because it bears on the face of it an air of good sense, 
which strongly impresses us with the idea of its correctness. No 
one can doubt the importance of the subject ; among the diseases 
of the horse none are so frequent as those of the feet ; and, what- 
ever other perfection the animal may possess, it is obvious that, 
when this part is affected, every thing else is of no avail. Mr. | 
Budd remarks that not only is the foot the most frequent seat of 
disease, but that very peculiar attention is necessary in order to 
understand the maladies and treatment of this part ; because, while 
the other diseases of the horse have a degree of analogy with 
certain affections in the human body, ‘ the foot of the horse has 
no resemblance to any part of the human subject, and conse- 

uently its treatment under disease must be governed by consi- 
erations which are peculiar ta it.’ 

After an anatomical description of the horse’s foot, with some f 
physiological remarks on the structure and composition of its 
various parts, we proceed to an account of its diseases, considered 
in succession, each forming the subject of a separate chapter. 
They are as follow: sandcracks, corns, thrush, ringbone, quittor, 
contraction, and founder. On the subject of contraction, after 
having described the various false notions that have prevailed on 
this point, and the erroneous and even injurious practices to 
which they have given rise, the author offers various consider- 
ations in proof of what is now admitted to be the real and sole 
cause, the application of the shoe. This cause was first distinctly 
brought into view by Mr. Bracy Clark, to whom Mr. Budd 
acknowleges his obligation; and who seems to have been almost 
the first writer who entertained a correct opinion of the form and 
structure of the horse’s foot in its natural.state, before it had been 
mis-shapen by the application of the shoe. By this substance, 
which is to be regarded in the light of an ‘ inflexible iron ring,’ 
firmly attached to a soft, elastic, and growing part, the process of 
nature is completely counteracted ; and a new action is established 
in the foot, by which its several members become displaced, 
cemented together, and even in part removed by absorption. All 
this evil is ascribable to metallic shoes of any form or construc- 
tion ; for, as the.author remarks, 
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* It does not oppear that the animal or vegetable kingdom 
affords a substance which, if nailed to the bottom of the foot, will 
at once yield to its action and afford it a sufficient protection, and, 
without these combined, we must be content to follow our old 
plan, and bear with evils which we cannot remove.’ 

Mr. Budd points out, in a very forcible and convincing manner, 
the insufficiency, or even the mischievous effects, of many of 
the contrivances that have been adopted to remedy this important 
evil, and suggests the following as the only means of alleviating 
it which we possess. 

‘ Though no plan with which we are yet acquainted is capable 
of preventing contraction, or of removing it, there is one caution 
which we have already had occasion to mention, the observance of 
which will materially retard its progress, or even prevent its oc- 
currence beyond a certain extent. We allude to the distance 
which the nails are driven from the posterior extremity of the 
quarters. Upon the degree of attention paid to this rule depends, 
as far as we have been able to judge, the chief difference between 
good and bad shoeing, setting aside the more trivial circumstances 
of the weight of the shoe, its adaptation to the foot, &c. That 
contraction of the more anterior parts of the quarters will ever be 
produced by the iron shoe seems obvious, but it‘is to be recol- 
lected that such cannot go on longer, except very slowly, than the 
hoof is brought to compress pretty firmly the coffin-bone ; for after 
this period its progress will be scarcely perceptible on external 
observation of the foot, though it certainly does not entirely cease. 
After it has arrived at this state, then, no part but the posterior 
extremity of the quarter will continue its alteration; let but the 
nails be driven sufficiently distant, however, and even this will 
cease ; and though the action of the quarters is almost entirely 
destroyed by the first use of the shoe, still we shall be enabled to 
prevent that excessive.contraction which is in the end productive 
of lameness, and a condemnation of the animal to a change of 
masters, with its attending consequences, cruelty and ill treat- 
ment; the observation of such a rule is therefore not only as re- 
gards our interest, but, in a moral point of view, of the utmost 
importance.’ 

n the whole, we think that we are justified in strongly recom- 
mending the perusal of this treatise to all those who are concerned 
in the management of the useful, noble, and often suffering animal, 
on the diseases of which it treats. ° 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 20. The Agency of Divine Providence, manifested in the 
principal Transactions, Religious and Political, connected with 
the History of Great Britain from the Reformation to the Re- 
volution in 1688. By Samuel O‘Sullivan. 8vo. pp. 221. 
Dublin. 1816, 

Every believer in Divine Providence will admit that, as the 
history of the world exhibits the developement of that wise and 
benevolent plan according to which its affairs are arranged, it is a 
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service rendered to the cause of virtue and piety to point out the 
marks of superintending design in the events of history. In ap- 
plying the general doctrine of Providence, however, to particular 
cases, we are exposed to error from various causes ; and the task 
is not one which we should have recommended to a youthful 
writer, such as Mr. O*Sullivan declares himself to be. Remark- 
able single events, which are considered as interpositions of Pro- 
vidence, are interpreted according to the interests and prejudices of 
individuals. On the road from Mecca to Medina, Mohammed 
was overtaken by the emissaries of the Koreish, and redeemed 
himself with prayers and promises from their hands. ‘ In this 
eventful moment,” says Gibbon, ‘ the lance of an Arab might 
have changed the history of the world ;” and no doubt the fol- 
lowers of the prophet regard his escape as a proof of the Divine 
origin of Islamism. If the Whig, also, sees a Divine interposition 
in the wind which kept James’s fleet in port while the Prince of 
Orange landed his troops in safety, the supporter of the jus 
divinum may urge the miraculous escapes of the Chevalier after 
the battle of Culloden as a proof that heaven watched over his 
sacred person. [Even in considering long periods of history, in 
which the tendencies of events are more distinctly marked, we are 
very liable to be misled, by contemplating the state of things in our 
own times as a sort of consummation of the divine plans; and 
regarding that as good in itself, which is in fact an imperfection pre- 
paratory to some yet unforeseen improvement. How many events 
must we now pronounce to have been, comparatively speaking, 
evil, which were regarded by contemporaries as of the most bene- 
ficial tendency ; and what opposite judgments should we hear of 
the events of our own times, in passing from one country, political 
party, or religious sect, to another! Mr. O*Sullivan considers 
it as a mark of Divine Providence that the arbitrary temper of 
Henry VIII., and his leaning towards popery, produced a mo- 
derate reformation of the church, and preserved to us a hierarchy 
uninterrupted in its descent from the apostles !! but the Catholic, we 
think, with at least equal reason, considers it as a proof of false- 
hood in a system that it owed its peculiarities to the blind passions 
of a lascivious despot. ‘The true proof of the superintendence of 
Providence over the affairs of men is to be found, not in particular 
events or series of events so much as in those general principles 
of human nature, from the operation of which the progressive 
advancement of knowlege and virtue results. In the same way 
we should chuse to argue the moral government of God, as it con- 
cerns individuals, not from what are vulgarly called judgments and 
providences, but from the laws of our physical and moral constitu- 
tion, which necessarily connect vice with misery and virtue with 
happiness. 

Nir. O‘S. has taken the history of England from the Reform- 
ation to the Revolution, in order to illustrate the agency of Pro- 
vidence ; and he points out, as he proceeds, the influence of each 
event in producing the general result. The following — 
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from his summing up of the argument affords a favourable 
specimen of the spirit and composition of his work, 

‘ The reader has now before him a brief summary of those 
events, in the order and economy of which I propose to trace the 
outline of a system of providential government. It is for him to 


judge whether this sufficiently appears inthe circumstances which 


attended the rise, the progress, and the establishment of the 
principles on which are founded our present systems of religion 
and liberty. I would ask him, whether he conceives that the most 
profound and sagacious legislator could contrive to cherish these 
principles in their beginnings, to assist them in their more 
advanced state, and to confirm them in their maturity, more 
effectually by the most far sighted policy, than has been done by 
the events which have arisen out of the virtues, the vices, and the 
follies of individuals, the passions and prejudices of the multitude, 
and the capricious and fluctuating policy of statesmen, who were 
guided by the most opposite views and interests for the once of 
nearly 200 years; whether to that chaos which first strikes the 
eye, on a cursory review of these events, a surprizing order and 
regularity does not succeed on a mature consideration; and 
whether the characters which have been actuated by the most 
hostile views, and set in the most direct opposition to each other, 
have not, nevertheless, been all operating to one great end, with 
the unconscious and undeviating sagacity of instinct. Not only 
does this fitness appear in the conduct of the moral agents con- 
cerned in this scheme, but the accidents of nature are made to 
assist in forwarding the same object ; and sudden deaths, heavy 
rains, storms, and shipwrecks, often take place at a time when 
such events were critically necessary either to secure the advances 
already made, by the principles of religion and liberty, or to 
facilitate their farther progress. The conclusion which I would 
draw from all this is obvious. It is surely unphilosophical to 
attribute such harmony of design; such beauty of contrivance ; 


- such a wonderful adaptation of means to ends; such an appro 


priate assignation of his place to each, amid such a variety of 
agents ; such a piece of moral and political mechanism, operating 
for such important purposes, and during such a length of time, to 
chance.’ 

The author’s style is not wholly free from national peculiarities. 
Miss Edgeworth’s story of the Limerick-gloves might have taught 
him that it behoves lovers and authors to speak of what they hope, 
and not what they expect, (p.21.) from their mistresses and their 
readers. 


Art, 21. Sermons on the Epistles or Gospels, for the Sundays 
throughout the Year, (including Christmas-day and Good- 
Friday, ) for the Use of Families and Country Congregations. 
By the Rev. R. Warner, Curate of St. James’s Parish, Bath. 
2 Vols. 12mo. 16s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1816. 
We have perused these discourses with much satisfaction, antl 

are happy to be able to give a favourable report of them, The 


collection consists of fifty-two sermons, adapted to every Sunday 
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throughout the year, the text of each being invariably taken from 
some portion of the Epistle or Gospel belonging to the day, as laid 
down in the book of Common Prayer used in our Establishment. 
The language of the author is plain and unaffected; seldom 
rising to the pitch of lofty and commanding eloquence, and 
rarely, if ever, sinking below the proper dignity of pulpit-oratory. 
The doctrines inculcated are supported with force and spirit; the 
arguments, on which they rest, do not fail in their effect from any 
want of closeness of reasoning and perspicuity of illustration ; and 
plain and practical truths are sent home (if we may so speak) to 
the netag and the consciences of every class of persons. The 
sermons, however, will not always be found particularly appro- 
priate to the days to which they are assigned: as, for. instance, 
that which is intended for Trinity-Sunday treats of regeneration ; 
and that which is allotted to Good Friday does not treat of the 
atonement by the death of Christ, but of the necessity and benefits 
of receiving the sacrament. We do not mean to find fault with 
either of these subjects, as affording unfit materials for the pulpit: 
but, if sermons are avowedly assigned to specific days, it may be 
expected that the obvious and accustomed topics on such days shall 
not be superseded. The necessity of practical virtue, as the super- 
structure to be raised on the foundation of faith in the merits of a 
Redeemer, and the equal necessity of such a faith in order to give 
a value to any human endeavours, appear to bé the leading 
doctrines which Mr. W. has attempted to inculcate. As a 
niinister of the Church of England, he is naturally attached to the 
Establishment to which he belongs; and he is perfectly right in 
enforcing the doctrines of that church with all the ability of 
which he is master, as far as this may be consistent with a proper 
degree of liberality towards the feelings and opinions of others. 

At the beginning of the first volume is a prefatory discourse, 
in which the author has ably advocated the cause of his fellow- 
labourers in the vineyard ; defending them from the charge of ex- 
alting reason above faith and learning above piety, and of preaching 
moral essays but not the religion of Christ. 


MATHEMATICS, MECHANICS, Xc. 


Art. 22. A Treatise on Mills, in Four Parts. Part First, on 
circular Motion. Part Second, on the Maximum of movin 
Bodies, Machines, Engines, &c. Part Third, on the Velocity 
of effluent Water. Part Fourth, Experiments on circular 
Motion, Water-Wheels, &c. By John Banks, Lecturer in 
experimental Philosophy. Second Edition. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 

As stated in the title, this work is divided into four parts; the 
first relating to circular motion; the second to the maximum of 
moving bodies, machines, efigines, &c.: the third, to the velocity 
of effluent water; and the fourth details various experiments on 
circular motion, water-wheels, &c. &c. We conceive that this 
latter portion will be most esteemed by the generality of readers ; 
the investigations in the preceding parts being of that —— 
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diate nature which will*neither suit the mathematical mechanic 
nor the mere practitioner ; as they are too loose, and we may add 
too inaccurate, for the former, and too abstruse for the latter. 

In the very commencement of the first parts we were struck 
with some singular assumptions ; such as taking the chord of an 
arc to represent the projectile velocity of a body revolving in a 
circle, while the versed sine of the same arc is made to denote 
the centrifugal force ; — and again, in article 3. the space passed 
by a body in any time, zp, is called its velocity, or at least it is 
employed as such; for J7' being the periodic time, or time of a 
revolution in seconds, p the time of describing a certain arc, D 
the diameter of the circle, and q = 3.1416, we have in the article 
above mentioned 


T:Da::p:2%= V, 


which is only true when p=1: but, as this supposition is afterward 
made, all the deductions succeeding that part of the investigation 
are correct, while those which precede it are false; or at least 
unsatisfactory. 

As another example of this kind of inaccuracy, we shall copy 
problem 2. of the second part ; viz. 

‘ Let w and « be two bodies connected by a cord; w hanging 
perpendicular, x supported by the inclined plane; required the 
accelerating force, and the ratio of x to w, when the eflect is the 
greatest ? 

Put 1 = radius. 
s == sine of the angle of elevation. ' 


‘ Then as the radius (1) is to (s) the sine of the angle of ele- 
vation, so is zto sz, the force with which the-weight x endeavours 
to descend down the plane. 

« And as the sum of their forces is to the difference, so is the 
force of gravity to the accelerating force. 
w—Sz_ 
w+ sx" 
the space passed over in a given time, compared with gravity, or 
with the space pased over by a falling bedy. 

‘ The greatest effect of w will be when the momentum of z is a 
maximum, which will be had by multiplying the velocity by the 
quantity. 


‘ Viz. As w +sr:w—sx::1 (the force of gravity) : 








yr W—SI 
‘ Viz. 
w -- sx 
wre sxc* i 
< Or, — = the momentum, and must be a maximum by 
w + SI 


the question ; in fluxions 


X £ = maximum. 














wre—2sre X w+ sx—sx Xwae—sx* =o, from which we get 
s'x* + 2swx = w’; by completing the square, and extracting the 
WS! | thie 

root, we have x = a / ear ih 


That 
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That the accelerating force is here falsely assumed is manifest 
from taking the case of the angle of the plane being equal to zero; 
w— sow 
w+sc — w "3 
viz. the accelerating force is the same as if there were no second 
body «, which is obviously erroneous. 

Many other instances of this kind occur in various problems, 
which render the investigations of little value: but the experiments 
may be made useful, and therefore deserve the attention of en- 


gineers. 





in which case, so, and consequently 


Art. 23. An Introduction to the Method of Increments, expressed 
by a new Form of Notation ; shewing more intimately its Rela- 
tion to the Fluxional Analysis. By Peter Nicholson. 8vo. 

p-130. Davis and Dickson. 1817. 

he method of increments, as well as the method of fluxions, 
is a native of our own soil: but, like the latter, it has been ne- 
glected by Englishmen. Both have been transplanted into foreign 
countries, and cultivated with peculiar care and perseverance ; 

which have again been amply rewarded by a rich harvest of im- 

‘wemea scientific ‘discoveries. Montucla observes that, had the 

uman mind always pursued the path which appears the most na- 


tural, the theory of increments would have preceded that of flux- 


ions ; because it seems much more direct to be carried from the 
consideration of finite differences to that of differences indefinitely 
small, than to pass from the latter to the former. Such, however, 
was the fact; the first distinct notion of the doctrine of increments 
not appearing till the year 1715, ina work intitled “* Methodus In- 
crementorum,” by Dr. Brooke Taylor ; and the only other English 
writer on the subject being Emerson, who published his «« Method of 
Increments,” in 1763. More than a century has therefore passed, 
since the first discovery of this most important branch of analysis, 
without any attempt (except the solitary one above mentioned) 
being made by an English mathematician to promote and cultivate 
a discovery that does honour to our country. ‘The subject, how- 
ever, has not been neglected: but, on the contrary, as we have 
above observed, it has been pursued with the utmost assiduity by 
our continental neighbours, and Taylor’s Theorem is ‘as familiar in 
their mouths as household words ;”’ while nine-tenths of our Eng- 
lish students are scarcely acquainted even with the signification of 
the expression, much less with any method of investigating its 
principles, or with its extensive application. 

Mr. Nicholson’s Introduction may be of some utility, by bring- 
ing the subject before a certain class of readers, who might other- 
wise remain quite ignorant of this doctrine: but we doubt whether 
it be well calculated to inspire them with any desire for persever- 
ing in their studies, by exhibiting the beauties and simplicity of 
its principles, and pointing out the road to more profound and in- 
teresting researches. 

To have written, with any prospect of success, on the theory of 


increments, would have required a more extensive acquaintance with 
the 
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the works of modern foreign authors than Mr. N. appears to pos- 
sess ; for this is not one of those subjects that can be studied, com- 
prehended, and illustrated by the same person and at the same time. 
Yef such appears to have been the attempt in the present instance, 
as will be seen by the following abstract from the author's preface ; 
from which our readers will be able to appreciate both his style of 
writing (which is far from being of the most correct kind) and 
his qualifications for treating on one of the most abstruse branches 
of analysis. 

‘ Having by ardent desire, in early youth, acquired a knowledge 
of most of the Mathematical Sciences, by application to books, 
principally from the works of that celebrated mathematician, Mr. 
Emerson, but, from the want of similar society at that time, and a 
desire of applying the scientific knowledge I then possessed to use- 
ful purposes, I directed my attention to Architecture; and what I 
have done in this art will sufficiently appear in the works that have 
been published under my name. 

‘ After an interval of twenty-five years, about two years ago, my 
attachment was again renewed to the scientific parts of mathema- 
tical knowledge; and being desirous of understanding the method 
of increments, (fluxions having been an early acquirement,) I 
directed my attention thercto, and the following Work is a part of 
the result. 

‘ When I first went upon the study, it was not with a view of 
publication, but with a desire of obtaining a knowledge of the sum- 
mation of series by this method; but, having, by the doctrine of 
combinations, discovered the decomposition of powers, or their re- 
solution into progressions, and progressions into powers, and also 
the same for their reciprocals, I became anxious of writing on the 
subject, and more particularly so, knowing that it would create a 
greater interest in the study. } 

¢ But, in proceeding with the Work, improvements so often oc- 
curred, that I was frequently obliged to re-write many of the 
articles, such as were not printed off, till satisfied; and this will 
account for the want of uniformity that is to be found in the sub- 
sequent pages. 

« As an introduction was only at first intended, the Work will, 
perhaps, agree with the title, the higher branches of the method of 
Increments not being treated upon; though the principles deli- 
vered are capable of a much more extensive application.’ 

It will be evident, from this extract, that the author was too 
much in haste in committing his labours to the press; and the 
volume itself shews this fact in a much clearer point of view, by 
the changes of principles and changes of notation which occur in 
many of its pages. Indeed, we have little doubt that Mr. N. him- 
self would be glad of an opportunity of retracing his own steps, 
and of giving to the whole a more uniform dress than that in which 
it at present appears. 

The notation adopted at page 54. is ingenious, but it ought to 
have been employed throughout the work: the introduction, also, 
on the decomposition of powers, displays an originality of think- 
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ing: but, like the other parts, we suspect that it was committed to 
the press before it had been completely investigated and deve- 
loped. We know not whether we may expect to see a second 
edition: but, if this should be the case, we have little doubt of 
finding the book much improved. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. 240 Elements of Conchology, according to the Linnzan Sys- 
tem; illustrated by Twenty-eight Plates, drawn from Nature, by 
the Rev. E. J. Burrow, A.M. F.L.S. Mem. Geel. Soc. 8vo. 
pp- 263. 16s. Boards. R.and A. Taylor. 1815. 


Art. 25 The Elements of Conchology; or Natural History of 
Shells : according to the Linnzan System. With Observations 
on modern Arrangements. By Thomas Brown, Esq. Captain 
Forfar Regt., Fellow of the Linnean Society, Member of the 
Wernerian Natural History Society, &c. Illustrated with Nine 
coloured Engravings. 8vo. pp.174. Sewed. Lackington and 
Co. 1816. 

Of these two publications, the first bespeaks much familiar con- 
versancy with the subject, united with scholar-like precision and 
elegance of style, critical ingenuity, and appropriation of remark. 
The introduction, which slightly touches on some of the general 
topics of testaceology, is followed by a series of neat explanations 
of the technical terms; and the generic and specific descriptions 
are then successively unfolded, in a very masterly manner, and 
with due references to the plates. A list of English trivial names 
is also subjoined, for the accommodation of purchasers and col- 
lectors of shells. We are next presented with a well arranged 
catalogue of writers on conchologyy principally extracted from a 

per in the viith vol. of the Linnean Transactions, by Dr. Maton 
and the Rev. Mr. Rackett ; and, lastly, with a short table of colours, 
in which the author endeavours to express the Latin terms by cor- 
responding English epithets. | 

bf the plates, it is observed ‘ that they are all, without any 
exception, drawn from nature, and as accurately as an unin- 
structed hand could, with much care, accomplish. They are in- 
tended to illustrate the forms of every natural subdivision of each 
genus, and will admit of being coloured by the student in con- 
chology, from other specimens, either as an embellishment, or as 
a very beneficial exercise towards acquiring a more intimate 
knowledge of this peculiar science. A few drawings have been 
added, with a view to exemplify the different stages of growth in 
shells ; to point out a few among many species of doubtful genus; 
and to offer to the curious conchologist such rare or non-descript 
shells as have recently come under the observation of collectors.’ 

Mr. Burrow has taken pains not only to trace most of the generic 
names to their origin, but to sprinkle the systematic portions of 
his composition with various observations; which agreeably relieve 
the monotony of abridged definitfons and descriptions, and impart 


an interest and an air of originality to the whole performance. _ 
: Captain 
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Captain Brown has executed a similar task, with more regard to 
neatness than to correctness of typography. To his copious list 
of errata, we might easily add at least an equal number, besides 
such ungrammatical expressions as ‘ many genera constitutes,’ — 
‘ bivalve shell are united, —‘ the hinges of all the Arca,’—*‘ that fine 
saw-like edge which unite, — * the colours also are of service, &c. 
though it cannot always be depended on,’—‘ the exterior surface 
are covered,’ —‘ which it can oblique,’ &c. &c.—We are told that 
‘the author was induced to undertake this simple work, because 
there was no elementary book on shells in the English language, 
with the exception of Da Casta’s, [Costa’s,] whose arrangement 
is now generally exploded.’ From this unqualified assertion, we 
may infer that the author was ignorant of the treatise to which we 
have just adverted. — The adoption of method and nomenclature 
has doubtless accomplished much: but, when Captain Brown 
_ broadly affirms that ‘ =~ object can be traced with certainty 

and facility to its proper place in the System of Nature,’ we can, 
with certainty and facility, trace the sentiment, and even the lan- 
guage, to Stewart's Elements of Natural History. Such an unli- 
mited position, however, tt d involves an inference to which 
no sober-niinded naturalist will feel disposed to subscribe ; namely, 
that artificial arrangments of natural objects have attained to prac- 
tical perfection. It is, likewise, completely at variance with the 
humiliating reflection which occurs in a subsequent passage of the 
work before us. ‘ Most shells,’ says the writer, ‘ are very different 
in their young and adult state, both in form and colour ; the stu- 
dent ought, therefore, to make himself well acquainted. with the 
generic characters, to enable him to discriminate the difference. 
But, indeed, this is often a dificult matter, even to those who have 
studied the sctence for many years. ‘The same remark, we appre- 
hend, forcibly applies to all the other departments of animated na- 
ture. — The Captain’s catalogue of testaceological writers is some- 
what meagre ; and his explanations of the parts of shells, and of the 
scientific terms employed in conchology, might have been more 
conveniently incorporated in one division, than separated by the 
interjected definitions of the genera and species. 

With the above exceptions, however, these Elements of Con- 
chology will be found to exhibit a sufficiently accurate and perspi- 
cuous outline of the Linnéan system of'a limited, but interesting, a 
partment of zoology. The author's explanations, especially when 
exemplified by figures, are particularly distinct and satisfactory ; 
and his practical hints, which chiefly relate to the use of the in- 
strument called the spoon, in gathering shells, and to the most ap- 
proved methods of cleaning them, though compressed within the 
compass of a very few pages, will not be overlooked by collectors. 

Captain Brown’s directions for detecting the tricks of dealers, 
repairing deformities in shells, &c. will also be found of consider- 
able service; and the rather because these particulars are seldom 
introduced into elementary manuals. — The plates are handsome 
delineations of the explanatory details of the text. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 26. Time's Telescope for i817 ; or a complete Guide to the 
Almanack ; containing an Explanation of Saints’ Days and Holy 
Days; with Illustrations of British History, &c.; Antiquities ; 
Notices of obsolete Rites and Customs; and Sketches of com- 
parative Chronology, astronomical Occurrences, &c. To which 
is prefixed an Introduction, containing the Principles of Zoo- 
logy. 8vo. gs. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 

We have already (see Vol. Ixxxi. M. R.) noticed the preceding 
volume of this amusing and instructive performance; and we have now 
little to add to, or to deduct from, the encomiums which we deemed 
it our duty to pass on the contents of that part: the plan being still 
the same, and the execution and arrangement as nearly as possible 
on the same model. One of the most marked distinctions between 
the two volumes is the substitution of an introduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Zoology for the former introduction to Botany; while 
the theory of Astronomy also here takes the place of the preceding 
Historical Sketches, and is still divided under the heads of the 
several months in the same manner as before, to which arrange- 
ment we offered some objections in our former notice. 

We shall not consider it as requisite for us to continue our re- 
port of this annual publication. 


Art.27. Metrology ; or an Exposition of Weights and Measures, 
chiefly those of Great Britain and France; comprizing Tables 
of Comparison, and Views of various Standards; with an Ac- 
count of Laws and Local Customs, parliamentary Reports, and 
other important Documents. By P. Kelly, LL.D. Master of 
the Finsbury-square Academy, London. 8vo. pp.154. Lack- 
ington and Co. 1816. 

Our readers are already acquainted (M. R. Vol. Ixvi.) with a 
work of some magnitude by Dr. Kelly on the subject of Com- 
mercial Exchanges, and we now introduce to their notice a small 
performance on a topic connected with the same species of inquiry. 
Dr. K. begins with observations on the standards afforded us b 
nature, such as the length of a pendulum in different latitudes, the 
length of different degrees of the meridian, the uniformity of the 
diurnal rotation of the earth, &c.: whence he proceeds to an ac- 
count of the measurement of a meridian line in France, and to an 
explanation of the new system of weights and measures established 
in that country in 1795, which he subsequently compares with 
the weights and measures of England. We have next a statement 
of the Report of a Committee of the House of Commons on our 
weights and measures in 1758, and an abstract of our statutes on 
that subject for several centuries back. After an account of the 
weights and measures of Scotland and Ireland, the book concludes 
with a copy of the Report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons made so lately as 1814, and with the outline of the bill 
which passed the Commons in the last year, but was afterward lost 
in the Upper House. — The work is evidently intended for nothing 
beyond an elementary treatise, and seems sufficiently likely to 
answer 
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answer that purpose, as it brings together several of the most 
useful statements published on the subject. 


Art. 28. A Treatise on Profits, Discounts, and Interest ; explain- 
ing how to compute the gross Amount of any net Sum to secure 

a certain net Profit, after a Discount has been allowed there- 

from ; and to compute, by short Rules, Interest of Money; with 

many Tables. By John Lowe, Birmingham. 8vo. pp. 160. 

12s. 6d. Boards. Walker. 1816. 

Mr. L. is a stationer in Birmingham, and perhaps calculates that 
to enroll himself among the fraternity of authors will be an effectual 
method of raising his own repute in the eyes of his customers, as 
well as of giving additional briskness to the debit of his atlases, 
globes, ledgers, day-books, &c. We shall not dispute the effect of 
the experiment in a mercantile point of view: but Mr. L. must 
pardon us if we do not exactly join in the general approbation 
which he seems to expect, or in giving him credit for the patrio- 
tism of the motives stated in his preface as stimulating him to the 
publication in question. His interest-tables are sufficiently con- 
venient, and will 
not require a more extended statement: but his discount-tables 
are unnecessarily multiplied, being carried, in certain cases, to 
allowances (40, 45, 474 and even 50 per cent.) which ought not 
to have and cannot have existence in any well regulated com- 
munity. Occasionally we find (as in p. 12.) an useful observation 
in aid of arithmetical operations: but the general character of the 
tract is want of simplicity, with a needless accumulation of rules 
and examples. 


Art.29. A Treatise onthe Breeding, Training, and Management of 
Horses, with practical Remarks and Observations on Farriery, 
&c. To which is prefixed, the Natural History of Horses in 
general, and the Antiquity of Hore-racing in England: together 
with an Appendix, containing the whole Law relating to Horses. 
By W. Flint, an old Sportsman, well known on the Turf and in 
the Chase. 12mo. pp.144. Longman and Co. 

We are so little acquainted either with the turf or the chase, 
that we are not able to speak with much confidence respecting Mr. 
Flint’s merits; and our difficulty is increased by a kind of mysti- 
cism which pervades the subject, and which makes the terms in 
a great degree unintelligible: thus presenting to the uninitiated a 
barrier which it is almost impossible to surmount. As a specimen 
of the manner of the author, we quote a passage from the chapter 
on ‘ Faults and Defects.’ 

‘ A horse’s shoulder should not be loaded; if he has a heavy 
shoulder, he can never move well; and a very thin shoulder, with 
narrow breast or chest, though he will have good action, is gene- 
rally weak and more liable to be shook in those parts: a narrow 
chested horse turns his toes out, crosses his legs, and frequentl 
cuts ; by his unsteady motion he is as liable to stumble as a thiek 
shouldered one, though not so liable to fall. If a horse is Jame 
forward, it is generally said to be in the shoulder ¢ but in my opi- 
nion, 


be found to supply the wants of those who do . 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


nion, he is less liable to be lame there than any other part. .- Al- 
ways examine the coffin-joint and feet: but horses are more subject 
to.bé lame in their hinder limbs. The most certain rule to dis- 
cover disease or lameness inthe shoulder, i%the motion of the fore 
arm. A horse may be hurt on the withers, at the point of the 


shoulders, or really shook in his shoulders; swim him frequently 


in very deep water ; afterwards keep rowels in him to prevent 
humours from fixing, and turi“him out, as rest is most essential 
for his cure. | : 


‘ The principal colours of horses are the black, the brown, the. 


bay, the chesnut, the grey, the roan, and the cream. colour. 
Not any one can judge their perfections by colour; the choice is 
governed by the eye without any rule ; for it is a very true saying, 
A good horse cannot be of a bad colour, though I think dark bays 
and browns with black muzzles, legs, and feet, are certainly the 
most hardy. White legs and feet are a great denial.’ : 


‘ 


In the above paragraph, our readers will perceive. that certain 
peculiarity of expression which, we suppose, belongs ta. the 
equine science, and is deemed essential to it: but we have a chapter 
towards the conclusion, in which Mr, Flint, inspired by his sub- 
ject, becomes quite poetical, and Jaunches out:into what will 
perhaps pass under the denomination of fine writing. It relates to 
the hydrophobia, and thus commences: ‘ When Sirius reigns, 


and the sun’s parching beams bake the gaping surface,’.&c. &«c.- 


If this be very fine, we fear that it is not very correct ; because it 
is now generally agreed by the sober prose writers on this subject, 
that Sirius has very little to do with the matter. : 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Prom some: accidental circumstances, we are obliged to post- 
pore an answer to our fair Correspondent who dates from a Royal 
village in Surrey; and, to say the. truth, we do not perfectly 
comprehend the import of the intimation with which she concludes. 





The anonymous letter respecting a novel, probably coming 
from the author himself, does not appear to require any particular 
notice. ages | 





*.* The Appenpix to this Volume of the Review will be 
ublished . with the Number for ‘September, on the First of 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Histoire de la Philosophie Moderne, &c.; 7.e. A History 
of Modern Philosophy, from the Revival of Letters down to the 
System of Kant; preceded by an Abridgment of antient Philo- 
sophy, from the time of Thales to the Fourteenth Century. By 
Joun Gorr Lies Bunce, Professor of Philosophy at Gottingen. 
Translated from the German by A. J.L. Jourdan, Knight of the 
Order of Réunion. 8vo. Six Vols. About 720 pp. in each. 
Paris. 1816. Imported by De Boffe, London. Price 3]. 38. 


HE Germans have written much on the history of philo- 
sophy. Brucker, in his Institutions, and Faber, in his 
Treasury of Scholastic Erudition, have provided the learned of 
Europe with Latin books of reference in this line of reading ; 
and in our twentieth volume, N.S, p. 573., and twenty-fourth 
volume, p. 5§21., we gave some account of a vernacular work 
of great merit by Zzedemann, intitled The Spirit of Speculative 
Philosophy, which contains a luminous and comprehensive view 
of both antient and modern metaphysicians. A similar publi- 
cation by Tennemann has since appeared, and is yet more highly 
rized for research, especially into the obscurer archives of 
scholastic philosophy. Both these writers survey the entire 
history of metaphysical speculation: while M. Buu e, on the 
contrary, has confined himself to the ideology of the moderns. 
He is one of those lecturers at Gottingen who, under. the 
direction of Professor Eichhorn, have assisted in a general 
App. Rev. Vou. LxxxiJ1. Ge history 
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history of arts and sciences from the revival of letters to the 
present time; and, undertaking the department of modern 
philosophy, he duly availed himself of the labours of eminent 
predecessors, and has supplied by personal research and assi- 
duity the deficiencies of their collection of materials. We 
have now before us a French translation, not an abridgment, 
of his book ; which has in it something of excessive detail, of 
tedious completeness; and in which the list of writers analyzed. 
is less select than numerous, and the train of arguments con- 
densed is copious even to repetition, when the peculiar and 
the characteristic might have sufficed. In reviewing an epi- 
tome of a part of M. Bouterweck’s History of Poetry, (M. R. 
vol. Ixx. p. 449.) we had occasion to praise the good taste 
of the Parisian translator, for reducing into a convenient com- 
pass the essence of the work: but the present segment of the. 
same enterprize has not undergone so judicious a curtailment. 
A history of art and science has much attraction for all who 
wish to trace the origin of those successive discoveries, which 
have founded and ennobled the prosperity of civilized states : 
but the History of Philosophy has a yet stronger claim on our 
interest, as it more especially includes a sketch of the progress 
of the human mind itself; and as it describes those exercises of 
intellect which. are common to all the thinking classes, and 
form the basis of excellence not only in speculative but in 
active life. ‘The majority of men are more prone to believe 
than to judge: but all the additions to knowlege are made by 
those few who extend the circle of original observation, or re- 
examine established inferences. It may be, as Cicero pre- 
tends, that there is nothing so absurd as not to have been 
maintained by some philosopher: but it is certain that para- 
doxical and sophistical propositions often provoke investigation 
and discussion, and have repeatedly led to the detection of 
new truths. Hence even the records of error and credulity 
have a value; while the analytical statement of sound opinion 
informs the understanding, sharpens the judgment, reveals 
the deficiencies of :cience, and teaches the dialectic art. 
M. Jourdan’s translation of the work of Professor BUHLE 
consists of six thick octavo volumes; of which the first is 
merely introductory, and contains a short history of antient 
philosophy as far as it has contributed to tinge the sentiments 
of modern writers. ‘Thus the author dwells especially on 
Plato, Aristotle, Sextus Empiricus, and the Alexandrian 
Platonists, because they have influenced considerably the 
writers of later date. The Greeks had one advantage in 
philosophizing, over every subsequent literary nation ; namely, 
that their language, being a mother-tongue and — . 
erived, 
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derived, had formed its metaphysical vocabulary with consist- 
ency and precision; whereas the modern nations, importing 
some of their abstract terms from the Greek, some from the 
Latin, and deducing some of them from native resources, have 
seldom succeeded in giving an exact and necessarily intelligible 
nomenclature to the phenomena under discussion. Hence 
logomachies, and grammatical disputes, growing out of a mis- 
understood or ill-defined phraseology, abound in modern 
philosophy, and perplex the pursuit of truth. The theory of 
mind, as Lord Monboddo observes, has been retrograde. 
This introductory sketch of antient metaphysics has the 
fault of not being executed in a strictly chronological order- 
Thus the sentiments of Epicurus are analyzed (pp. 99 —98.) 
before those of Plato, (pp. 115—199.) whereas Plato flourished 
first. The displacement of the historic fact conceals an important 
law of intellect ; namely, that there is a natural order in which 
our opinions are formed and succeed one another; and that 
this natural order applies alike to individuals and to societies. 
In the state of youthful vigour, philosophy is most willingly 
conversant (see our xxist vol. p. 509.) with those ideas and 
opinions which lead to and harmonize with the consistent 
doctrines of free-will, immaterialism, immortality, and @ 
Creator: while in her declining age she dwells on those observ- 
ations and theories which lead to and are associated with the 
doctrines of necessity, materialism, ‘ eternal sleep,” and 
atheism; until, at length, regretting the consolations thus 
cast away, and ashamed of the morals thus propagated, she 
takes refuge in some form of supernaturalism, or abandons 
awhile the human mind to the dead repose of ignorance. 
Another fault pervades this sketch ; the opinions of antient 
philosophers are frequently translated into the scholastic dia- 
lect of Kant, and are consequently misrepresented. It is said, 
for instance, (p: 209.) that Aristotle considered perception as 
a passive faculty, and admitted only its receptivity: whereas, 
at the close of the third chapter of his third book, on the Soul, 
he expressly ranks memory among the voluntary energies, 
which is in fact attributing activity and spontaneity to re- 
collected perception ;—and, no doubt, Aristotle is right in 
considering memory as a sort of semi-volition, as a motion 
from within outwards, and not, like sensation, a motion from 
without inwards. In Enfield’s Brucker, (vol. i. pp. 278—288.) 
the analysis of Aristotle’s Metaphysics approaches much nearer 
to the original document than the paraphrase of M. Bunter. 
On the other hand, his account of Sextus Empiricus surpasses 
in completeness that of Brucker, but is still vitiated by the in- 
sertion of the Kantian nomenclature. For example, Sextus 
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Empiricus is said, at p. 561., to have taught that the sub- 
jective truth but not the objective truth of a sensation can’ be 
proved. This iscertainly not the language of Sextus Empiri- 
cus; nor does it accurately describe his doctrine: for he teaches 
that the mind is conversant with nowmena only, not with phe- 
nomena ; and he denies to the forms of our perception, — to 
our fantasies, as he calls them, — the power of communicating 
truth: he admits therefore at most their subjective reality, not 
their subjective truth. In the twelfth part of Stanley’s His- 
tory of Philosophy is an excellent analysis of the system of 
Sextus Empiricus; which, for precision and fidelity, surpasses 
that of M. Bune; and which, though full of obsolete ver- 
biage, still deserves to be consulted by modern metaphysicians, 
as a repository both of facts and of arguments that are in these 
days too little heeded. Cudworth, also, has displayed great 
knowlege of the antient metaphysicians. 

The second section of the introduction, which begins at 
p- 456., treats of the influence of oriental philosophy on the 
Alexandrian school, and thus on European instruction. 
M. Buu te attributes to the Zend-avesta a greater antiquity 
than it is proved to possess. Whatever the section of that 
production, intitled Boundehesch, contains in common with 
the. book of Genesis, it no doubt derived from the book of 
Genesis; and whatever it contains concerning the rebellion 
and apostacy of the fallen angels was as probably derived 
from the book of Enoch, which also formed a part of the 
Jewish and Persian Scriptures in the time of Ezra, or Zoro- 
aster. Cyrus and Darius were both of the church of Ezra; 
and the whole Persian empire may be supposed to have read 
in its temples many of the same books, and chaunted much 
of the same psalter, which Nehemiah committed to the care 
of the priests of Jerusalem, and caused to be regularly pro- 
mulgated in synagogues by Pharisees, or Persian priests. 
The manicheism of the oriental Hebrews never found favour 
with the philosophers of Alexandria, nor did the trinity of 
their Platonists with the gnostics of Babylon: whence a 

adual separation took place between the unitarian Hebrews 
of the East, who became at last Mohammedans, and the trini- 
tarian Hebrews of the West, who became Christians. The 
Parthians are so.called from Prath, the eastern name of the 
river Euphrates, and used the same language with the other 
descendants of Abraham. ‘The Magophonia of Darius, which 
established the religion of Zoroaster in the temples of the 
Persian empire, was annually commemorated by the church of 
Jerusalem, under the name of the feast of Purim: a fact — 
: i _ which 
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which decisively proves the identity of Jewish ahd Persian 
religion. 

A full analysis of the works of Philo occurs at pp. 504—515. 
of this section. It is attentively made, but perhaps does not 
sufficiently bring out the peculiar pantheism of this writer, 
who regards matter and spirit as two co-eternal principles of 
the divine nature. Matter is with him uncreated, self-sub- 
sistent, plastic but indestructible: he considers it as the 
generating cause, and spirit as the generated cause; in pur- 
suance of which metaphor he separates the body and soul of 
the universe into God the Father and God the Son, assigning 
to the latter the denomination of Aoyos, the Word, or Wisdom. 
This system obtained a reception in the ecclesiasti¢al: schools, 
and continues to influence the phraseology of religious creeds: 
but historians of philosophy have hitherto been too inattentive 
to that branch of it, which became incorporated with the 
doctrines of the priesthood. —'To Plotinus a vast extent of 
notice is vouchsafed ; and also to Saint Augustin. 

The third section of the introduction begins at p. 663., and 
contains a concise view of the scholastic philosophy. Much 
is said of the influence of Arabian literature during the middle 
ages; and Scotus, Anselm, Roger Bacon, Richard of Mid- 
dleton, Occam, Walter Burleigh, John of. Salisbury, and 
others, pass in sufficient review. 

Volume II. opens with a general sketch of the revival of 
literature, which occupies two chapters. In the third is 
criticized the philosophy of Petrarch; and from his book 
De Remediis utriusque Fortune, and from his ascetic treatise 
De Vité solitarid, long extracts are given. He was, in the 
modern world, the father of a graceful mode of philosophiz- 
ing, borrowed from Cicero; and he contributed much to 
bring into disuse the formalities of the schoolmen, and to 
prepare the introduction of their questions into good: com- 
pany.—The history of Platonism and of Aristotelism follows; 
and a copious account is given of the Pneumatology of 
Marsilius Ficinus, who, with considerable success, attempted 
to revive at Florence a taste for pagan religion: many of his 
writings have a tendency analogous to those of Mr. Thomas 
Taylor among ourselves. The Cabalistic philosophy, or 
fatuity, is noticed; and much use is made of Eisenmenger’s 
Judaism unveiled, which is a pervasive guide through this dim 
and subterraneous apartment, inhabited by the lunatics of 
literature. 

Section 2. of this Vol. is introduced with a survey of the in+ 
fluence exerted on philosophy by the restoration of classical 
literature, and by the reformation of Luther. Melanchthon’s 
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works are examined at length; and then the Peripatetics of 
the sixteenth century. ‘The fourth chapter deserves pause; 
since it contains a curiously complete account of the writings 
of Bruno, which are very scarce, and, though often mentioned 
in bibliographic catalogues, have rarely been perused. In a 
recent English publication intitled The Theological Inquirer, 
the editor undertook some account of Bruno, but could only 
quote passages from the Spaccio della Bestia trionfante; to 
which we will add, by the help of M. Bunur, some farther 
information. 

Giordano Bruno was born at Nola, in the Neapolitan ter- 
ritory, about the middle of the sixteenth century. The con- . 
dition of his parents is unknown, but was probably obscure, 
as he was placed in a convent of Dominicans, and there took 
the robes of the order. To Latin literature and mathematics 
he was no stranger: but the vicious orthography of the Greek 
words quoted by him shews that he had made no great pro- 
ficiency in the language of Lucian, to whose turn of mind he 
had some tendency. What occasioned his flight from Italy is 
not exactly recorded; probably, the having handed about in 
manuscript some of those heretical works which he afterward 
printed at Paris, with the epigraph Venice. In 1582 he 
visited Geneva, and attended the public instructions of Calvin 
and Beza: but, not adopting their points of view, he quar- 
relled with these intolerant men, and was obliged to quit the 
place in less than two years. He removed first to Lyons, 
thence to Toulouse, and in 1584 to Paris, where he publicly 
attacked the Aristotelian philosophy. . Here also he became 
acquainted with M. de Chateauneuf, who came to London as 
ambassador from the court of France, and brought Bruno in 
his train. While in England, he was much noticed by Sir 
Philip Sidney; and he visited Oxford, where he probably 
printed in 1585 his Exzplicatio triginta sigillorum, a book 
without date or name of place. In 1586 he went to Wit- 
tenberg, and lectured there; thence to Prague, and to 
Helmstadt, where Henry Julius, Duke of Brunswick Lune- 
burg, shewed him attention. At Frankfort also he gave a 
course of lectures, and published some books. In 1592 he 
ventured to establish himself at Padua: but the supposed 
tolerance of the Venetian government was not a sufficient 
protection against papal persecution. In 1598 he was ar- 
rested at Venice by the Inquisition, was arraigned for heresy, 
apostacy, and breach of monastic vows; and, after some 
Jength of confinement, during which the opportunity of re- 
tractation is said to have been offered in vain, he was, pur- 


suant to his sentence, burnt alive at Rome on the ines 
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of February 1600, ‘ and went to tell in other worlds,” says 
the brutal Scioppius, ‘ how we serve blasphemers in this.”— 
Bruno had a brilliant and creative fancy, a copious elo- 
quence, an original turn of speculation, and was variously 
acquainted with the opinions of antient philosophy, in 
whose forms he reasoned: but his judgement was inferior 
to his comprehension, he wasted argumentation on _trifles, 
‘and his inferences did not cohere with the consistency of a 
truly strong intellect. His works are, Spaccio della Bestia 
trionfante, 1584 :— Cena delle Ceneri, 1584: — Della Causa, 
Principio, ed Uno, 1584; — Dell’ infinito Universo, 1584: — 
Explicatio triginta Sigillorum, 1585 : =— Degli heroict Furor, 
1586: —a comedy intitled 17 Candelaio;—and some in- 
decent dialogues called Cabala del cavallo Pegaseo coll’ asino 
Cillenico are also ascribed to him. He moreover commented 
on the works of Raymond Lully in two books, supposed to 
have been printed at Lyons, and intitled De compendiosa Archt- 
tecturéd and De Umbris Idearum, (these are of the year 1582;); 
and in three other books printed at Wittenberg, Prague, 
and Frankfort, intitled De Lampade Combinatoria, 1587, De 
Specterum Scrutinio, 1588, and De Monade, Numero, et Figura, 
1591. We have also to add an Oratio Valedictoria, delivered 
and published at Wittenberg, and an Oratio Consolatoria, 
delivered and published at Helmstadt. All the works of 
Bruno rank among the rarest bibliothecal curiosities : but 
they are here analyzed severally, from attentive perusal, in so 
satisfactory a manner, that the original treatises may in a 
a degree be spared by future historians of philosophy. 

he poetry of imagination displayed in certain works of 
Bruno has given to these a more popular celebrity: but for 
depth of reasoning M. Buute prefers the book intitled Della 
Causa, Principio, ed Uno; of which an analysis is added in the 
words of Jacobi, and which seems both to have furnished 
many ideas to Spinosa and to have borrowed some from 
Plotinus. 

Curdanus was insane, and scarcely deserves the extent of 
notice here allotted to him. Pomponazzi is not duly named 
in chronological order. Both these writers tinged con- 
siderably the mind of Vanini ; who, like Bruno, fell a victim 
to the persecuting intolerance of the church of Rome. In 
Vanini, however, a coarseness of invective and of profaneness 
is observable which tends to excite animosity: for example: — 
“© Ex bibliorum contextu infertur, Damonem Deo prevalere. 
Reluctante Dei voluntate, Adamum et Evam totumque genus 
humanum ad interitum duait ; cumque malo huic Dei féius 
occurrere vellet, et ipso etiam Deamone judicum animos sollici~ 
Ge 4 tante, 
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tante, Christus asserit: hac est hora vestra et potestas tene- 
brarum: morte turpissima damnatus est. Efficacior est justa 
biblicum codicem: Diaboli quam Dei voluntas. Vult Deus, 
omnes homines salvos fieri ; perpauci tamen servantur. Vault 
Damon, damnari omnes ; innumeri damnantur. Ex amplissimo 
terre gremio soli Christiano Catholici, qui in augustissimis 
Italie, Hispania, nonnullarum Gallia, Germania et Polonia 
provinciarum limitibus continentur, servari possunt. Ab his si 
auferas Judcos, occultos Hereticos, Atheos, Simoniacos, Adulteros, 
masculorum Concubitores, qui regnum Dei non possidebunt, 
viz e mille millibus unus electus aderit.” This, however, was 
advanced principally with a view to tease; for to the priest 
who attended shortly btfore his execution, and exhorted him 
to recant, he answered that there were no demons but bad 
men, and no gods but kings and princes; that in this faith he 
had lived, and in this he would die. He was burnt alive at 
Toulouse at the age of thirty-four. 

_A fifth and concluding chapter brings down the history of 
philosophy to the appearance of Lord Bacon. Not sufficient 
justice is done here to that improvement cf the mode of 
reasoning which was introduced by his powerful mind, the 
substitution of induction for argumentation 2 priori: but the 
Germans, and especially the followers of Kané, still attach 
value to the Aristotelian method. 

The Third Volume begins with the system of Descartes ; and 
the writer dwells on his correspondence with Hobbes, who 
discussed many of his writings. A second chapter treats of 
his antagonist Gassendi, who also commented on Lord Her- 
bert’s book on truth. The third chapter is allotted to Hobbes, 
and Grotius; the latter of whom is severely criticized. A 
fourth treats of the Jesuits, of Pascal, of Huet, and of Glanvill, 
to whom is ascribed the invention of an argument adopted 
by Hume in his essay on the Idea of necessary Connection. 
The fifth chapter pursues the history of Cartesianism ; the sixth 
analyzes Malebranche: while the seventh treats of the 
pneumatology of the seventeenth century, and assigns great 
merit to Bekker for overthrowing the popular belief in ghosts. 
The eighth chapter is a very long and laborious epitome of 
the doctrine of Spinosa, whose virtuous life is duly praised, 
and whose singular system is expounded in phraseology not 
much clearer than that of the original Tractatus theologico- 
politicus, which first appeared in 1670. In substance, his 
theory is the material pantheism of antient philosophy, tran- 
slated into the disgusting jargon of the modern scholasties. — 
‘The ninth and concluding chapter treats of Cudworth, More, 
and the Platonists. 
Volume 
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Volume IV. opens with a general sketch of the state of 
philosophy at the end of the seventeenth century. Bayle is 
the first conspicuous name in the ensuing age: an excellent 
biography of him is given; and the more original of his 
dialectic excursions are brought into notice. Something is 
said of Newton, but his metaphysical declarations are very 
few and ill-argued. Leibnitz occupies much space: in mathe- 
matics he was the rival and in metaphysics the superior of 
Newton; yet his system has many weak sides. Locke 
follows, and is analyzed at great extent: his doctrine that 
there are no innate ideas is combated; and a great philan- 
thropic value is assigned to his Letters on Toleration. Al- 
gernon Sydney’s theory of government is examined ; and next, 
with unwelcome anachronism, that of Harrington. Puffen- 
dorf, Tschirnhausen, Thomasius, and Wolf, then appear in 
procession, followed by the minor names of Budde, Gundling, 
Glafey, and Ridiger. 

Of the fifth volume the first chapter is allotted to Baum- 
garten, the father of zsthetic philosophy, to Mezer, Crusius, 
and Dazjes. <A separate chapter contemplates Crousaz and 
Creuz ; and an entire section is bestowed on Berkeley, much of 
whose sophistry is ably exposed. Hume occurs next, and his 
Treatise of Human Nature is epitomized with care, as well 
as his maturer essays. Then follow Reid, Beattie, and 
Oswald, his antagonists; and some importance is attached to 
the arguments of Reid. Hartley and Search are next appre- 
tiated, considerably below their English standard of reputa- 
tion. Mandeville is highly praised. Shaftesbury, Chesterfield, 
Addison, Steele, Pope, and Bolingbroke, are reviewed in one 
chapter, as if they had invented little, and only served to 
circulate in the genteel world the opinions of thinking men. 
To Hutcheson’s system a distinct segment is allotted. Then 
comes a chapter concerning Wollaston, Clarke, Price, Fer- 
guson, Home, Macaulay-Graham, and Stewart; and it is 
observed that Price’s Review of the principal Questions in 
Morals has influenced Professor Kant’s doctrine in that 
department. A long section is exclusively consecrated to the 
metaphysical works of Priestley, especially to his Examination 
of Reid’s Inquiry and to his Disquisitions on Matter and Spirit. 
In noticing the antagonists of Priestley, mention is made of 
Mr. John Palmer of Islington, who wrote in defence of the 
(moral) liberty of man, against the necessarians; and of him 
it is (p. 582.) erroneously said that he was exiled to Botany- 
bay ; whereas it was the Reverend T. Fyshe Palmer who fella 
victim to the intolerance of the Pitt and Melville administra- 
tion. The whole controversy is recorded with almost exces- 
sive 
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sive detail; and the extreme want of candour is lamented 
with which Priestley appretiated Hume. 

Theories of Political Economy are treated in a separate 
section, and a copious epitome is given of the principal ap- 
pertaining essays of Hume, and of the entire works of Adam 
Smith and Steuart. It is of little importance here to dwell 
on books so well known, but it is gratifying to observe the 
attention paid on the Continent to eminent English writers. 

The sixth and concluding volume is to us the most valuable 
in this entire series; because it contains an account of many 
recent continental philosophers, whose arguments have as yet 
— penetrated into this country. It is introduced by a 
general sketch of the eighteenth century, and dwells in the 
opening chapter on the works of Condillac, Helvetius, Hol- 
bach, Robinet, Bonnet, Montesquieu, Burlamaqui, Vattel, and 
Réal. A certain order of topics, rather than of time, induces 
M. Bune to groupe his writers in a manner somewhat 
unfavourable to a detection of the historic filiation of ideas 
and systems; and thus, though Hartley had previously been 
examined, Hartley was indebted to Condillac for some trains 
of argument which are first reported here.— A diffuse but 
accurate analysis is given of the Systéme de la Nature, a work 
here ascribed to Baron Holbach ; and to which M. Bune 
assigns the highest rank among the metaphysical writings of 
the French, for closeness and consistency of reasoning, and 
for spirited eloquence of compilation. He justly observes, 
however, that it neither supplies nor suggests a satisfactory 
answer to the argument from design in favour of a Providence; 
or, as it is here perhaps better named, to the argument from 
the harmony of the universe. Indeed, throughout the Systéme 
de la Nature runs an artful suppression of the counter-argu- 
ments, many of which must have been well known to the 
author, and, if not known to him from reading, would have 
occurred to a mind so abundant in dialectic resource. It 
may be suspected, therefore, that this work is not the pro- 
duction of one individual, but that some zealous advocate, 
Lagrange perhaps, was employed to separate from the manu- 
scripts of a more impartial thinker those one-side reasonin 
which are so brilliantly stated in this celebrated declamation. 
Paley’s Natural Theology forms an excellent antidote. 

The history of French philosophy is continued in the en- 
suing twentieth chapter, by epitomizing the metaphysical works 
of D’Argens, La Mettrie, aupertuis, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
D’ Alembert, and Diderot ; in which a preference of attention 
is given to Maupertuis. 


Chap- 
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Chapter xxi. contains a view of philosophy in Germany-from 
the middle of the eighteenth century to the time of Kant. The 
writings of Mendelsohn, Sulzer, Eberhard, Plattner, Tetens, 
and Feder, are successively characterized; and, as they are 
less known in England than the French writers, it may be 
welcome to abstract something from this section: 


‘ Mendelsohn was born at Dessau, in 1729, of poor Jew-parents, 
and studied early at Berlin the antient languages and rabbinical 
writers. Placed at fourteen years of age in a commercial situation, 
he had not ample leisure: but he still gave much attention to 
literature, and had the good fortune to become acquainted with 
Lessing and Nicolai. The former was kind to him, gave him gra- 
tuitous instructions in Greek, and enabled him to construe Plato. 
Mendelsohn continued patiently to cultivate trade, as far as this 
was necessary for his maintenance: but he also assisted in a Review 
called Letters of Literature, which Nicolai printed, and occasionall 
set forth publications more original. Hediedin 1785. His works 
consist of, 1. Letters on the Sensations, 1755. 2. Pheedon, 1776; an 
imitation of Plato’s dialogues, in which the original arguments are 
modernized and strengthened: it has been well translated into 
English by Mr. Cullen. 3. Jerusalem, 1783 : a defence of tolerating 
Jews. 4. Morning Hours, 1786: lectures on truth, appearance, 
and error, principally directed to prove the being of a God. 
5- Some translations from the Jewish Scriptures, accompanied by 
a liberal commentary, and a number of private letters chiefly re- 
lative to the opinions of Lessing. A mildness of manner, a cordial 
charity of feeling, and a purity of intention, assimilate him as a 
moralist with Dr. Price. 

‘ John George Sulzer,a friend of Mendelsohn, was born at Winter- 
thur, in Swisserland, studied theology at Zurich, and obtained int 741 
the situation of preacher, which he resigned in order to undertake a 
preceptorship in a distinguished family ; and he afterward became 
Intendant at Magdeburg. In 1747,he was invited as mathematical 
professor to the Joachimsthal college at Berlin, where he became 
a member of the Academy. A short time before his death, being 
troubled with heim-weh, an eager desire of again seeing his native 
country, he returned to Swisserland, published his tour, and died 
in 1779. His principal work is a Theory of the Fine Arts, digested 
into a dictionary, which appeared in 1774. He also wrote an ele- 
mentary Compendium of Knowlege, which was much used in schools, 
but has been superseded; and Miscellaneous Philosophical Essays, 
in which the immortality of the soul, the reasoning faculty, the 
being of a God, and the nature of ideas, are discussed. 

‘ John Augustus Eberhard, a preacher at Charlottenburg, near 
Berlin, published an Apology for Socrates, which defends the cha- 
ritable doctrine that heathens will be saved. He became professor 
of philosophy at Halle, and printed in 1776 a Theory of Thought 
and Sensation, and a Discourse on Truth and Error. 

‘ Ernest Plattner, professor of physiology at Leipzig, is known by 
three good works, intitled Philosophic Aphorisms, New Anthropology 

or 
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for Physicians, and Physiological Questions: but his style is some- 
what incoherent. 

‘ John Nicholas Tetens, originally professor of philosophy at 
Kiel, became privy counsellor at Copenhagen, and published an 
Analysis of the thinking Faculty, under the title of Philosophie 
Essays on Human Developement, 1777. He first introduced se- 
veral of those technical terms which have been adopted by the 
school of Kant, such as receptivity and spontaneity. 

‘ John George Henry Feder was professor of Greek and Hebrew 
at Coburg; was afterward invited to Gottingen, where he lectured 
many years, and attached every body to him by his amenity, affa- 
bility, and comprehension of knowlege; and finally accepted at 
Hanover the direction of the college of St. George. His earliest 
work was The new Emilius, an elegant and interesting critical theor 
of education. A Manual of Logic and Metaphysics followed, which 
displays the eclectic philosopher: but, as no eclectic philosophy can 
cohere, or be throughout consistent with itself, so it never lasts ; 
and Feder, whenever he republished his Manual, which went 
through many editions, was found to have changed vast segments 
of his opinions. 

‘ Herman Samuel Reimarus, born at Hamburg in 1694, became 
master of the gymnasium in that town, where he died in 1765. 
His works on the Instincts of Animals, and on Natural Theology, 
have left profound traces in the schools of philosophy. 

‘ John Henry Lambert was born in 1728 at Muhlhausen. His 
father, a French refugee, could ill afford him an education: but 
he acquired learning enough to be employed as preceptor to the 
sons of M. de Salis, whom he accompanied to college, and in their 
travels. This connection led to higher patronage, and he obtained 
from Frederic the Great the place of surveyor of the buildings at 

Berlin. He published a good book on logic, intitled Neues Or- 
ganon ; became a member of the Prussian academy ; and died in 
1777. His work had great influence in preparing tlie Kantian 
system of philosophy. 
‘ John Bernard Basedow, the son of a barber, was born at 
Hamburg in 1725; was brought up in the free school there; was 
| sent to college ; changed more than once his place of study ; was 
ordained minister ; became an Unitarian; and at Jast obtained the 
foundation of a new academy at Dessau, called the Philanthro- 
pinum, of which he was named principal. He was a somewhat 
| turbulent innovator, loved wine and tobacco too well, and died in 
7 1785. He wrote Philalethie, a work on the religion of reason: a 
| Theoretic System of sound Education, which vehemently enforces 
gymnastic exercises ; and many other tracts. ‘‘ Naturam sequere 
ducem” was his favourite motto : —his pursuits in literature much 
resembled those of Dr. Priestley. 
_ ¢ To the Philalethie of Basedow, John Christian Lossius opposed 
a book intitled Physical Causes of Truth, which has made a per- 
manent impression.’ | 


At ee M. Buu ze attains his fifth and concluding sec- 


tion, which is exclusively devoted to the history of the Critical 
Philosophy 
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Philosophy and to the exposition of the system of Kant ; 
‘whose book is here translated almost entire into French. The 
German title Kritik der reinen Vernunft may be rendered 
Criterion of pure Reason. As the work still exerts in Ger- 
many a diffusive influence, and has swallowed up the systems 
of preceding speculators, we shall enter into some detail of its 
<ontents. 

Kant has taken Sextus Empiricus for his guide or model, and 
begins his introduction by dividing knowlege into pure and 
empirical ; meaning by pure knowlege that which we obtain 
from our ideas, and by empirical knowlege that which we 
obtain from our sensations. ‘Thus Sextus Empiricus opposes 
veweva, or internal perceptions, to Gasvoweva, Or external impres- 
sions: but he does not, like Kant, claim for that knowlege, which 
the mind acquires by contemplating itself, a superiority over 
that which it derives from experience. On the contrary, as 
all empirical knowlege implies a comparison of the fantasy, or 
representation, with the fact, and all ideal consciousness im- 
plies the absence and partial oblivion of its archetype, this 
knowlege at best resembles the speculation of adream. The 
real topic of Kant, therefore, is to find the Criterion of ideal 
Inferences. 

After an introduction, which absurdly ranks pure knowlege 
(we take the ill-chosen epithet in his own sense) with real 
knowlege, Kant proceeds to the definition of the word space ; 
and this he maintains to be an instinctive or 2 priorz idea. 
The word space belongs to that class of words which the 
grammarians call privatives: it is a positive expression for a 
negative quantity: it is the antithetic idea to matter: but it is 
a an idea, and has no exterior, or, as the Kantians say, 
no objective reality. (The word sulyective is continually used 
for interior, and the word oljective for exterior, by these bar- 
barous jargon-mongers.) He next takes in hand the word 
time, maintaining that this also is a pure intuition; and he 
then says that space and time are forms of our perception. 
Now, if every thing exists in space and time, and if space and 
time exist only in idea, every thing exists only in idea. So 
say the objectors. Kant answers: (p. 449.) * No doubt, 
bodies considered as absolute things are different from and 
independent of us; under this relation, the manner in which 
they exist is absolutely inconceivable to us: but, in order that 
they should appear to us, we must necessarily represent them 
to ourselves in space and time. ‘The manner in which the 
thing becomes a phznomenon, or appearance, is explicable 
only subjectively, not objectively.’ Such is the unmeaning as- 
semblage of words which this writer holds out as philosophy. 

, Having 
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_ Having finished this inquiry, which is called by the uncouth 
name of ¢ranscendental esthetics, Professor Kant passes on 
to transcendental logic; and surely that logic must be of a 
transcendental description which is to demonstrate his pro- 
positions. This logic is subdivided into analytic and dia- 
lectic; and the analysis of ideas is undertaken, which are 
reduced under several categories, such as quantity, quality, 
relation, and modality. When he has familiarized by repe- 
tition a great variety of these abstract terms, the Professor at 
length Sa completely into the mud of unintelligibility. 
That we may not be accused of so mis-translating the German 
original, which lies before us, as purposely to favour this im- 
putation, we will transcribe a page or two of the French 
version, which in this respect does no injustice to the philo- 


sopher of Konigsberg. 


‘ Le premier principe du pur entendement sous la condition de 
V'unité synthétique, a priori, est le principe de la quantité (axiome 
de l’intuition ). 

‘ Toutes les aperceptions sont, quant 4 leur intuition, des gran- 
deurs extensives. Les grandeurs extensives sont celles o% Vidée dau 
tout devient possible par Vidée des parties, qui doit précéder. Mats 
toutes les aperceptions ne peuvent étre percues que par la synthése 
successive des parties dans U’acte de percevoir. C'est la-dessus que se 
Sondent les axiomes de la géométrie, qui sont généraux, et qui, par 
cette raison méme, s'appellent axiomes; au lieu que les propositions 
évidentes, gut déterminent des rapports de adler, sont bien aussi 
synthétiques, mais ne sont pas générales, et ne peuvent, en consé- 
quence, point s’appeler des axiotes, mats ne doivent porter que le nom 
de formules numériques. 

‘ Le second principe est celui de la qualité (anticipation de 
Yaperception ). 

¢ Dans toutes les aperceptions, le réel, qui, dans la sensation, 
correspond a l’objet, a une grandeur intensive, c’est-d-dire, un 
degré. Toute connaissance susceptible de faire déterminer ou connaitre 
l'empirique, & priori, peut s'appeler anticipation. Ainst, les pures déter- 
minations des aperceptions, Vespace et le temps, sont des anticipations 
d’aperceptions. Mais, toute aperception exigeant aussi une matiére 
fournie par la sensation, et devant étre quelque chose qui soit reconnu 
a priori comme correspondant 2 la sensation en général, c'est la prin- 
cipalement ce qu’tl faut appeler anticipation daperception. Cette an- 
ticipation consiste en ce que toute sensation doit avoir une grandeur 
intensive, qui n'est saiste que comme unité, et a Tégard de laquelle la 
pluralité. ne peut étre congue que par approximation a la négation. 
La grandeur intensive, ou le degre de la sensation, peut présenter de 
trés-grandes différences a cause de celles de son approximation 2 la 
négation ; mais toute sensation doit avoir un degré quelconque. La 
plus petite partie de la grandeur (le simple) n’est pas apercevable : 
c'est pourquoi toute grandeur a dela continuité. Au reste, le degré de 
la sensation n’exprime qu'une chose réelle, en général, correspondante 
, 10* a Vobjet ; 
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2 Vobjet ; mais la nature ne peut point en étre reconnue a priori, ef 
al faut qu'elle le soit emptriquement. 

_ © Le troisiéme principe est celui de la rélation (principe des ana- 
logies de l’expérience ). 

‘ Toutes les aperceptions sont, quant a leur présence, soumises 
@ priori, aux régles de la détermination du rapport qui existe 
entr’elles dans un temps. Les aperceptions sont dans le temps. Le 
temps est 4 priori, et il a trois modes; fixité, succession, et simulta- 
néité. C'est pourquoi il doit y avoir aussi trois régles a priori de la 
présence des aperceptions dans un temps. Ces trois régles sont, @ 
leur tour, subordonnées 2 la condition de l’unité synthétique du mul- 
tiple a priori dans le temps en général, et c'est la dessus que ce fonde 
leur principe supréme. Les régles elles-mémes (analogies d’ expé- 
rience) sont 

‘ 1°, Toutes les aperceptions renferment le fixe comme I’objet 
lui-méme, qui demeure semblable dans le temps, et le variable 
comme la détermination ou le mode de I’existence de cet objet 
(Principe de la fixité, Inhérence). Sans cette régle, nulle percep- 
tion d’un phénoméne dans un temps donné ne serait possible. 

‘ 2°. Tout ce qui arrive suppose quelque chose a quoi il suc- 
céde nécessairement (Principe de production, Conséquence). La 
série des phénoménes pourrait étre purement successive, une succession 
qui n’exprimdt gu’un enchainement subjectif dans V’appréhension ; 
mais on ne découvre point encore d’apres cela si elle aurait aussi lieu 
onemeners dans la pluralité des phénoménes. Cependant, a chaque 
phénoméne qui commence, on voit que Vétat antérieur a ce com- 
mencement précéde seulement, et ne peut suivre: il faut donc ict que 
Venchainement subjectif des aperceptions soit déterminé par Ten- 
chainement acd des phénoménes. Le principe de la causalité 
vend donc possible la connaisance objective des phénoménes d’aprés 
leurs rapports dans la succession du temps. 

e. 3°. Toutes les substances, en tant qu’elles existent ensemble, 
sont en communauté, ou agissent réciproquement les unes sur les 
autres. (Principe de communauté, Composition). Pour que les 
choses existent ensemble, il faut qu’elles occupent Tespace dans le 
méme temps. Onreconnait qu’elles existent ensemble, a ce que lordre 
de la synthése de Cappréhension du multiple est a et ne doit 
point nécessairement étre successif. Mars la simultanétté des phéno- 
menes ne pourrait étre apercue s'ils ne déterminatent pas réciproque- 
ment leur place dans le temps. Donc une substance doit renfermer la 
causalité des déterminations des autres, et les effets de la causalité 
de ces derniéres ; ou les substances doivent étre en communauté les 
unes avec les autres. 

‘ Le quatriéme principe est celui de la modalité: Toute chose 
connaissable en général doit étre dans un rapport quelconque avec 
nos facultés intellectuelles (Principe des postulats de la pensée 
empirique en général). Les postulats sont : 

‘ A. Ce qui s'accorde, d’aprés intuition, et les idées, avec les con- 
ditions formelles de pin est possible. 

‘ B. Ce qui s'accorde avec les conditions matérielles de U expérience 
(par sensation) est réel. 

°C. Ca 
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© ©. Ce dont la liaison avec le réel est déterminé d*apres les con- 
ditions générales de Vexperience, existe nécessairement. | 

‘ Il est maintenant facile, a Paide de ces quatre principes du pur 
entendement, d’expliquer, d’une maniére satisfaisante, la possibilité 
des mathématiques et de la science de la nature a priori. Les mathé- 
matiques ont pour objets les ee états de Vespace et du temps, gui 
sont donnés comme formes de Vintuition & priori. L’entendement da. 
bore ces différens états d’apres les régles de la logique, et comme les 
apparitions doivent correspondre aux conditions de espace et du temps, 
gui sont toux deux les formes de leur intuition, i faut aussi que les 
rapports de espace et du temps se trouvent dans les apparitions. La 
possibilité des pures mathématiques repose donc sur ce que les objets 
n’en peuvent étre concus que sous la forme de Vespace et du temps, 
c’est-a-dire, comme apparitions. ais, en méme temps, il est hae 
d’apres cela que Fabio des mathématiques ne peut pas s’étendre au 
dela des apparitions dans l'espace et le temps.’ 


We can safely assure our readers that this is by no means 
the climax of obscurity to be found in this esoteric writer. 
If it be conceded to him that there are organic, instinctive, or 
innate ideas, and that such ideas constitute an 2 priori know- 
lege, or consciousness, common to the whole human race, still 
these ideas themselves have been derived from internal sensa- 
tions: so that the old axiom remains true, that there is 
nothing in the intellect which was not first in the sense; and, 
if this , established, the whole system of Kant falls to the 
ground, which is founded on the principle of arriving at 
knowlege independently of experience. 

A concluding chapter traces the history of the Critical 
Philosophy in Germany, which had many eminent adherents.. 
As, however, several populous universities exist in Germany, 
and all of them possess lecturers who are ever on the watch, 
or extraordinary professors who are ambitious or covetous of 
raising a class, it is common in that country to attach a 
sudden importance to philosophic novelties; and to give to 
Craniology, or to Kantism, or to Animal Magnetism, a fashion 
which enables such itinerant or unbeneficed lecturers to subsist, 
and often places them in permanent situations. ‘To this local 
tendency we may in some degree ascribe the success of the 
Critical Philosophy. It also operated as a cypher of illumi- 
nism, (see our twenty-eighth volume, p. 65.) in which public 
discussions of the boldest nature might be carried on from the 
press, without alarming the prejudices of the people or excit- 
ing the precautions of the magistrate; and for this purpose 
many revolutionary writers favoured the acquirement of the 
dialect of Kant. We trust that it will not be suffered exten-, 
sively to corrupt the literature of France, or of England. 


The 
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The work before us, of which we must now take leave, 
deserves high praise, and will form a convenient text-book for 
those lecturers in our public institutions who have chosen the 
history of philosophy for their topic. An entire translation, 
however, is not so much to be advised as a judicious abridge- 
ment, because much of the commentary on English writers 
would be superfluous here; and the admixture of the Kantian 
nomenclature should every where be expunged. 





Art. II. Topographie de tous les Vignobles connus, &c.; t.e. A 
Topographical View of all the known Vine-districts, explaining 
their Geographical Position, the Kind and Qualities of the Pro- 
ducts of each, the principal Wine-trading Stations, the Names 
and Capacities of the Casks and Measures in use, the ordinary 
Modes of conveying them, &c. &c. accompanied by a general 
Classification of Wines. By A. Jutiien, Author of the Butler's 
Manual, and Inventor of the 4Zriferous Tubes, and other Instru- 
ments for decanting and filtrating Liquors. 8vo. pp. 590. 
Paris. 1816. Imported by De Bolte. Price 128. sewed. 


EsT this high-sounding title should excite a suspicion of 
quackery, we must apprize our readers, zn limine, that the 
work before us conveysaconsiderable portion of practical know- 
lege respecting the growth and commerce of wines, in correct 
and perspicuous language. As, moreover, in situations in which 
the temperature of the climate is inadequate to ripen the 
juice of the grape, or neglect or prejudice has preyented its 
culture, the inhabitants have usually had recourse to the more 
homely substitutes of cider, ale, palm-wine, &c., these acces- 
sories have also attracted M.JuLuiEen’s notice: so that his 
book may thus be said to present us with a descriptive catalogue 
of those fermented liquors which, under all diversities of 
latitude, and the restraints of law or religion, continue to 
exhilarate our social hours. It must, perhaps, be granted 
that they contribute, at the same time, to deteriorate the phy- 
sical and moral condition of our species: yet still the vine 
has so interwoven its branches with our civil institutions, and 
struck its roots so deeply into our systems of agriculture and 
commerce, that he would be deemed a most rigid reformer 
who, if he could, would cancel its existence. At all events, 
its fruit is not only innoxious but grateful to the palate, and 
highly nutritious; and, if it furnishes a beverage that is too 
often perverted to unworthy purposes, we should not forget 
that the same cordial has revived the frame when sinking 
under languor and disease; that it is a less baneful, and more 
elegant, article of luxury than ardent spirits; and that, with 
App. Rev. Vol. ixxxui = Hh the 
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the progress of civilization and refinement, its immoderate 


‘use becomes restrained by the sway of public opinion, and 


the influence of public manners. 

The plan which M. Jux.ien proposes, and which, as far 
at least as France is concerned, he steadily pursues, is to 
define the geographical boundaries of the various tracts which 
he has had occasion to survey; to note the kinds and qualities 
of the wines for which they are distinguished; to assign tothem 
their respective degrees of merit; to register the average an- 
nual quantity produced in each district; and to state the 
names and capacities of the vessels in which they are kept, 
the measures by which they are sold, and the depdts from 
which they are distributed by means of water or land-con- 
veyance. It may, perhaps, be fairly alleged that the geogra- 
phical indications are often unnecessarily minute; and, though 
the numerical returns of yearly crops, produced within par- 
ticular boundaries, may approximate to the truth, and cer- 
tainly are set down with apparent confidence, we are seldom 
informed of the authority on which they rest. We must 
also say that the writer’s divisions of wines appear to us both 


unphilosophical and incommodious; genera being deduced 


from consistency and colour, although he is perfectly aware 
* that wines which differ in colour may, nevertheless, be of 
the same genus in respect of consistency; and that dry, 
sweet, or mellow wines indifferently assume all tints.’ Thus 
the two sources or principles of his generic distinctions are 
completely blended. Instances are also recorded, in the 
sequel, of the colour changing with age, while the virtue of 
the liquor remains unimpaired, or is even improved. His 
three principal species, again, are the fine, the ordinary, and 
the common: epithets which are equally unsusceptible of any 
very definite or permanent meaning; and the author himself 
is too conversant with his subject not to be sensible that the 
intermediate shades are numerous beyond description, the 
varieties of the vine itself probably exceeding two thousand, 
while other countless circumstances more or less affect every 
process of fermentation. For the purposes of popular instruc- 
tion, therefore, it might be advisable to reduce his aukward 
nomenclature to three great classes, the dry, the sweet, and the 
intermediate. We must add, however, in justice, that M. Jui- 
LIEN has explained the import of his different titles with 
so much clearness, as to obviate much ambiguity which might 
have otherwise ensued in the perusal of his work. 

In his interesting exposition of the vineyards of France, 
the author might have spared his readers, the formal delinea- 
tions of those departments which either produce no wine, os 
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yield that which is of a very inferior quality. Presuming 
that ovr readers, at least, would scarcely thank us for the Sour 
grapes of Picardy, we shall introduce them, without farther 
preface, into Champagne and Burgundy. 


The sparkling white wines, which are so generally and so 
heme prized, are chiefly procured from the neighbourhood 
of Rheims and Epernay; viz. at Sillery, Ay, Mareuil, Haut- 
villers, Pierry, ‘and Disy. These are usually obtained from a 
mixture of the black and the white grape; the former chiefly 
consisting of varieties provincially denominated gori/lons and 
pineaur, and the latter of the plantes dorées and thé €pinettes. 
The most esteemed red Champagnes are those of Versy, 
Versenay, Mailly, Saint-Basle, and Bouzy; which are deno- 
minated de la Montagne, and the Clos de Saint-Thierry. _ 


‘ The grapes destined to the manufacture of the rose-coloured 
wine are gathered with the same precaution as those which are 
employed in preparing the white wine, and they receive the sane 
treatment under thé préss: but they are previously plucked from 
thé stalks, and lightly trodden in vessels appropriated to the 
purpose; in which they remain until the incipient fermentation, 
by Lene olving @ portion of the colouring resin, imparts to the must 
the pink tint that is wanted. 

‘ In making this rosy wine, they have sometimes recourse to 
a liquor known in the country by the appellation of Fismes-wine.* 
It is €xtracted from the berries of the elder, which are boiled with 
cream of tartar, and then passed through a filter. A few drops of 
this liquor will communicate the rose-tint to a bottle of white 
wine, without altering its flavour or wholesomeness; yet, a8 this 
composition is extraneous to the wine, it would be desirable to 
dispense with it. | | 

‘ The high price of the sparkling Champagne wines is owing 
not merely to the quality of the wines selected, and the excessive 
attention which they require before they are in a marketable 
state, but also to the considerable losses and advances to which 
the r9 rietors and merchants, who speculate on the commodity, 
aré liable; as well as to the capricious ph#nomena which deter- 
miné or destroy the sparkling property. With regard to loss, the 
owners generally reckon on the breaking of fifteen or twenty 
bottles in the hundred, and the number sometimes amounts to 
thirty or forty. To this original loss of liquor and bottles, should 
be added the waste incurred at each sepatation of the wine from 
its precipitates, by disporging + ; an operation which they undergo 
at least twice before they are consigned to conveyance. 

‘ As to those phenomena which determine or destroy the 
sparkling quality of this wine; they are quite surprizing and inex- 

_* * Prepared in the town of that name, at six leagues from 
Rheims.’ | 

‘ + This is 4 process by which the lees Of the bottlé dre teméveéd, 

and the wine left perfectly clear” © 
Hh 2 plicable ; 
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e; for the same wine, bottled on the same day, in bottles 
om the same glass-house, deposited in the same cellar, and 
placed on the same heap, sparkles at a given height in a particular 
direction, while it exhibits the same property in a much fainter 
degree, or is even quite dead, in another position, as near a door 
or under an air-hole. Some wines, again, which at first sparkle 
with the utmost vivacity, are observed to lose this property en- 
tirely on a change of seasons. The dearness of frothy wines, 
therefore, results from the combination of all these accidents ; 
which are so various and so extraordinary, that the most practised 
dealers cannot always either foresee or guard against them. | 
‘ The quality of the ingredients employed in the manufacture of 
the bottles, and perhaps also the degree of heat to which they 
have been subjected, contribute to diminish or preserve the viva- 
city of the _ rence wines. We have been assured that 
even the glasses used in drinking them may produce similar ef- 
fects; and that, in some, all effervescence is arrested as soon .as 
the wine is poured into them, while in others, filled at the same 
time, it is kept alive.* Hence we need not be surprized to find, 
in the same basket, bottles of which the contents sparkle with more 
or less briskness, and others which give no indication of such a 
property. | 
‘ Frothy wines should be bottled in the month of March that 
succeeds the vintage. The fermentation usually commences in 
the month of May, and continues throughout the summer; and it 
is particularly strong in June, during the flowering of the vine, 
and in August, when the grape begins to ripen. These are the 
periods at which the proprietors suffer most from the breaking of 
the bottles ; when it is imprudent to walk through a well-stocked 
cellar. without being protected by a a ween. by neglecting 
which precaution work-people have been severely wounded by 
splinters of bottles. The fermentation abates in Autumn, and 
serious accidents rarely occur in the second year.’ : 


_ It has been observed that the frothy quality of these wines 
is most generally manifested in seasons which have proved 
unfavouravle to the complete maturation of the grape; the 
quantity of carbonic acid gas contained in the liquor being, 
apparently, in the inverse ratio of its spirit, or body: but, if 
the grapes happen to be slightly affected by frost, when al- 
most at the ripening point, the wine obtained will unite in an 
eminent degree the qualities of strength and liveliness. In 
this last case, the cold, by closing the pores of the fruit, is 
supposed to intercept its insensible transpiration, and to con- 
centrate its fermentable principles. 





‘ * It is probable that the glasses, which produce this effect, are 
those in which there is either an excess or an improper combin- 
ation of alkaline parts; which, in that case, absorb the carbonic 
acid that is contained in the wine.’ 


‘ The 
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‘ The principal traffic in the wines of Champagne is carried on 
at Rheims, Avize, and Epernay. The last-mentioned town is 
advantageously situated in the centre of the best vineyards, and in 
a soil favourable to the establishment of good cellars; which, ex- 
cavated in a rock of tufa, are spacious, excellently adapted to the 
preservation and improvement of wines, and as solid as if they 
were supported by arches of stone. Those of M. Moét are espe- 
cially remarkable on account of their extent, and form a sort of 
labyrinth from which it would be difficult to escape without a 
guide. The walls are lined to the height of six feet with bottles 
tastefully arranged; which, depositaries of the precious juice of 
the best vineyards of Champagne, await in this abode orders for 
their departure to distant countries. Few travellers pass this way 
without going to see these cellars, and even sovereigns have had 
the curiosity to visit them.’ 


M. JuLuien includes Burgundy and Beaujolais in the same 
chapter, notwithstanding their geographical difference, be- 
cause the wines of both have common qualities, and are sold 
not only by the same measurement but often under the same 
name. Qn a like principle, he has been induced to detach the 
arrondissement of Chalons-sur-Saéne, and to consider it in 
conjunction with the department of the Céte-d’Or ; so that 
the districts particularized in his eleventh chapter are, the 
department of the Yonne, that of the Céte-d’Or, including the 
arrondissement of Chialons-sur-SaSne, the remainder of the 
departments of the Saéne.and Loire, and the arrondissement 
of Villefranche, in the department of the Rhéne. 


‘ The extent of territory allotted to the culture of the vine, 
since the Revolution, is remarkably increased; many of the pro- 
prietors having canverted low and mashy grounds into vineyards ; 
others having applied manure to the sloping surfaces, or invested 
them with new soil, in order to obtain more abundant crops ; 
while others, again, have substituted young stocks fur those which 
had grown old, and even those of an ordinary for those of a su- 
perior quality. Persons who purchase the produce of these de- 
generated vineyards, or who are furnished with the wines of 
a bad year for those of a good, suppese that the wines of Burgundy 
are no longer what they formerly were: but this opinion is founded 
on certain abuses, which are equally practised in all other wine- 
countries; and we shall see, in the course of this chapter, that, if 
Burgundy produces a much greater quantity of common wines 
than it did thirty years ago, the number of its good crops, so far 
from having diminished, has been augmented by the addition of 
many hills of which the products equal, if they do not surpass, 
both in quality and quantity, those which rapacity has been enabled 
to destroy or defame.’ 


; ‘The Burgundy wines have been commonly ranged under three 
distinct denominations; namely, those of Lower Burgundy, of 
Hh 3 | | 
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| , and of Macon. The first are grown in the 
department of the Yonne, which is formed of Lower Bur- 
guhdy and a portion of Champagne; the second are peculiar 
to.the Cote-d’Or, comprizing the arrondissemens of Chalons- 
sur-Sadne, Dijon, Beaume, Chatillon-sur-Seine, and Semur; 
and. the third are the products of the department of 
Saone and Loire, formed of a part.of Upper Burgundy, and 
divided into the arrondtssemens of Macon, Autun, Charolles, 
Louhans, and Villefranche. These three sorts of wine have 
also their appropriate qualities. ‘Those of Lower Burgundy 
have, in general, less alcohol, aromatic flavour, and: odour, 
than those of the upper parts of the province: but they are 
more lively, and retain, for a considerable length of time, 
that faint degree of harshness which characterizes claret. 
Those of the upper districts accord. with the French ideas of 
perfect wine, possessing all the requisite qualities blended in 
the requisite proportions. The Macon varieties, again, have 
an inferior perfume, a coarser unctuousness, and a consider- 
able degree of consistency, without being clammy. 

In some parts of Lower Burgundy, particularly in the 
Auxerrois, the vine appears to have been cultivated when the 
Romans invaded Gaul. Some of the existing plants, which 
are mostly of the varieties called black and. white Pineau, 
‘Tresseau, Rongain, and Gammé, are ascertained to be upwards 
of a hundred years of age. The last, however, though it 
yields an abundant crop of fruit, deteriorates the quality of 
the wine; and the author says that ‘ it would be desirable 
to renew the edict of Charles 1X., which prohibited the plant- 
ing of the infamous Gammé in vineyards of the first order.’ — 
Among the celebrated red wines of this district are those. of 
Danemoine, Tonnerre, and Auxerre; and, among the white, 
those of Tonnerre and Chablis, the latter including Le Clos, 
Valmur, Vaudesir, &c. 

The red grapes produced in the department of the Cote- 
d’Or, for the purpose of obtaining the first-rate wines, are the 
Noirien and Pineau ; and the white, ‘also of the first quality, 
are the Chaudenay, Melon blanc, and Chasselas. The bestred 
wines which the district yields are the Romanée Conti, Cham- 
bertin, Richebourg, Clos. Vougeot, Romanée de Saint-Vivant, 
Tache, and Saint-George ; and the white, of the first quality, 
are those:of Puligny and Mont-Rachet.—The best red grapes 
cultivated in the department of the Sadne and Loire are the 
Bourguignon and Chanay ; and the best white are the Chardon- 
nat and Bourguignon. ‘To the first class of red wines, furnished 
by this department, belong those of the Windmill, Torins, and 

henas ; and, ‘to the first of:the white, those of Pouilly and 
Fuissey. , 


M. Jut- 
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M. Juttrew has detailed, with much specialty of local no~ 


nienclature, the great diversities of Burgundy wine of the: 


inferior classes; and we have only to. express our regret that 


he has-not bestowed equal attention-on the modes of preparing 


those which are most it? — —In his systematic exposi- 
tion’ of the wines-of Franche Comté,. he makes the following 
observations on those’ of Arbois > 


* These winés would be much: more higtily prized, and'would: 


nrore frequently grace the’ bariquets of our capital, if they. were- 


more carefully managed’; and if the proprietors, following the ex-. 
ample of the Champenois, would deliver them freed from all par- 
ticles capable of affecting their transparency.. With. this’ view: 


they should be fined,. drawn: off, not bottled till perfectly limpid, . 
and allowed to repose a sufficient length of time, in order. to insure 
Sasiion should take places. 


them against muddiness ; or, if any 
it should be removed by disgorging *; an operation: which the 
Champagne wines often undergo several times. before they are 
delivered 

them so for many years; whereas the Arbois wines ‘are rarely‘elear, 


and soon form: large depesitions which alter their transpatency: 
and'flavour. The owriers and’ dealers in this tract of country do: 
not sufficiently estimate the strength and frothy qualities of their 


wines; some of them frothing too much, and breaking the bottles, 


while others are not sufficiently sprightly, or are even destitute of” 


the sparkling property, and must be kept a long time before the 


acquire the good qualities of still wines. These defects proceed,. 


perhaps, from the nature of the wine. Though I am ignorant 
whether the necessary experiments have been made to ascertain 
this particular, I know that ‘the Champenois have many difficulties 


to overcome, and that; in: some years, they still suffer enormous- 


losses ‘by the breaking of the bottles: but their’ care and perse- 
vering activity maintain the reputation of their wines, which are 
the’ best of’ the sparkling kind known, as their white varieties hold 
the first rank among those of the still sorts.’ 

Though the wines of Charente are-of very inferior reputa-. 
tion for the table, they yield the most esteemed brandy in 
Europe: the grape from which they are obtained, called the 
Folle blanche, being far from grateful to the palate, and pro-. 
ducing:a'white wine that is destitute of pleasant flavour, but is. 
very' spirituous. ‘The brandy distilled from: the red wines’ is 
of: inferior quality. In good years, the white wine yields a 
fifth of its: bulk in brandy: but, in bad seasons, nine, ten, or 
even eleven parts: of wine, are required for one of brandy.. 
The proprietors distil on their own premises; , and the. bran-. 
dies of the whole department pass, in trade, under the deno- 
mination of Cognae. 





‘ * For the-manner of disgorging the sparkling wines of -Cham- 
pagne, see the Butler’s Meo” en 
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_In the Lyonnais, we meet with the red wines of Céte 
Rotie and the sweet white wine of Condrieux, both un- 
rivalled in their kinds. The former, which are produced 
on two shelving banks, have a strong body, combined with 
an exquisite vinous flavour, and a most agreeable perfume.. 
They should be kept in the cask six or seven years, to ac- 
quire a sufficient degree of ripeness, and then bottled, when 


they are still susceptible of improvement for a number of 


ears. “The Condrieux sweet wine has no muscadine flavour, 

ut.a very balmy relish and odour. It may be kept for a 
long time, and assumes an amber tint in old age. Wine ofa 
similar though inferior description is grown in the adjacent. 
vineyards, and sold under the name of Condrieux: but we 
are not here informed from what sort of grape either the Cote 
Rotie or the Condrieux is produced. 

The department of the Drome is noted for its red and 
white Hermitage, so called from a small district in the terri- 
tory of Zain, in Dauphiny. The red is characterized by a 
strong body, a delicate vinous flavour, and a most pleasing 
perfume, partaking of that of the raspberry. In order to have 
it in perfection, it should be kept in the cask eight or ten 
years, according to the degree of the maturity of the grape 
employed; and, like the preceding, it still improves consider- 
ably in the bottle. The white is also a liquor of the first 
quality; very soft and unctuous, full of spirit, and of a fine 
essential odour. It may be kept for a long time, and becomes 
of an. amber hue as it grows older. These delicate wines, 
however, are so scantily noticed by M. Ju.iren, that we 
entertain some doubts of his being particularly acquainted 
with their history. | 

Of the Vins de Bourdeaux, or various kinds of Claret, the 
extent and notoriety supply him with a far more copious 
theme, through the details of which we cannot presume to fol- 
Jow him. The red kinds, which figure in the first class, are 
those of Lafitte, Latour, Chateau-Margauz, and Haut-Brion ; 
and the white in most request are those of Graves, Dulamon, 
Pontac, Sauterne, Barsac, Preignac, and Beaumes. The tra- 
vail @ 1 Anglaise, or the process of rendering the pure native 
claret more vigorous for certain English palates, is particu- 
larly described: but the liquor which es undergone this ma- 
nipulation is openly sold as worked wine, and at an advanced 
price; on account of the waste incurred and the additional 
pains bestowed. 

‘ Languedoc is particularly fertile in excellent wines, but few 
of them, comparatively, are exported. The white and mus- 
cadine sorts of Lunel and Frontignan have, however, obtained 
merited celebrity. 
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‘ Next to the muscadine wines of Rivesaltes, those of Fron- 
tignan are reputed the best in the kingdom, being distinguished 
by their sweetness, strength of body, a marked taste of the fruit, 
and a most exquisite perfume. They improve with age, may be 
preserved for a very long period, and sustain land or water-car- . 
riage without injury. e vine-tract which produces them ex- 
tends over a vast plain, gently inclined to the south-east. Lwunel, 
the chief place of the district, at five leagues north-east of Mont- 
pellier, sles produces excellent muscadine wines, the best of 
which are equally prized with those of Frontignan: they are more 
prestonn, and somewhat more light and delicate, but have less 

ody, a relish less distinctly defined, and sooner lose their sound- 
ness. This description of wine forms but a small portion of the 
produce of the Lunel vineyards, which yield an ample store of 
common red wines that are almost wholly allotted to distillation.’ 


The vineyards of Proveuce supply more varieties of the 
grape than any region of France: but this very circumstance 
seems to deprive its wines of any very decided or appropriate 
flavour, so that they are not generally much in request. The 
department of Vaucluse, however, furnishes the red wines of 
Coteau Brilé, Chateauneuf,,and Sorgues, and the muscadine 
wines of Beaumes, all of which rank in the first class; while 
the inspissated sorts of Aubagnes, Cassis, and Ciotat, especially 
when of mature age, are deemed by competent judges superior 
to the sweet wines of Spain, Italy, and Greece, and are by 
some considered as not inferior to Tokay. 

Jurancon and Gan, both in the neighbourhood of Pau, in 
Bearn, furnish red and white wines that are greatly preferred 
to most which are produced in the same quarter of the coun- 
try; the white Jurancon, in particular, being characterized by 
a delicate truffle-flavour: but they are surpassed by the 
white sweet muscadine of Rivesaltes, which is regarded by con- 
noisseurs as one of the best liqueur-wines in Europe, and, when 
ten or twelve years old, may vie with the finest Malmsey. 

In this very compendious report of the first part of the 
work before us, we have purposely refrained from touching on 
the numerous French wines of subordinate quality, with which 
the author has chosen to swell his descriptive catalogue; 
though it was already sufficiently protracted by his plan of 
recapitulating the names of places. If his commemoration of 
the inferior wines, however, be redundant, the information 
with which he furnishes us concerning some of the better 
kinds is occasionally deficient: at least, we should have at- 
tached more importance to his pages if he had more fre- 
quently particularized the qualities of the soil, the management 
of the plants, the modes of conducting the several vintages, 
the average sale-prices of the different wines, &c. In some 


few 
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few instances, he ventures to hazard an observation on the che- 
mical constitution of certain wines; though his general reserve 
en this interesting department of his subject would induce us 
to believe that he is a stranger to some excellent communica- 
tions by, Chaptal, and others, on the scientific principles of 
vinification : as well as to an ingenious paper, by Mr. Brande, 
inserted, in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety, of London for 1811. The article Vigne, by Dussieuay 
in. Rozter’s “ Course of Agriculture,” might also have been 
eonsulted with great advantage. — In his hasty explanation of 
tannin, in s note, the author convinces us that the figure of 
speech called a dull is not confined to Ireland. ‘ This sub- 
stance,’ says he, ‘ contained in oak-bark, and which effects 
the tanning of leather, exists in a greater or less quantity in 
all wines, and' such of them as contain none of it are not’ sus- 
ceptible of being clarified by the fining process.’ 

M. JULLIEN’s second part presents us with a very super- 
ficial view of the vinous products of the other quarters of the 
globe: but his rapid notices are rather lame and scanty than 
incorrect ; and, as they contain little that is new or particu- 
larly alluring, we may safely permit them to rest in peace. 
— With the exception of some detailed passages, his perform~ 
ance partakes more of the nature of an ssdlenis an of a treatise 
oy it resembles an almanac, which is adapted for consultation, 
rather than a consecutive history which requires and deserves 
a regular perusal. Yet through this and many much duller 
volumes we are doomed to toil; and, in the hope that, perad- 
venture, M. Juniien may generously improve our hint, and 
deign:to beguile the irksomeness of' our calling by a glass of 
his pink Champagne, we honestly assure him that we would 
rather. criticize his wines than their topography. 








_— 


Art. III. Merveilles et Beautés de la Nature en France, &c. ; i. és 
The Wonders and Natural Beauties of France, or a Descrip- 
tion of all that is most curious and interesting in that Country, 
in the Department of Natural History; as Grottos, Cascades, 
Springs, Mountains, Rocks, Torrents, Picturesque Views, &c. 
With Seven Engravings, and a Map. By G. B. Depprnc, 
Member of several Literary Societies. The Third Edition, 
revised and corrected. 2 Vols: 12mo. About 400 pages in 
each. Paris. 1816. 


Or some previous occasions, our attention -has been solicited 
by M. Deprine, who writes with too much celerity, and 
exercises his pen on subjects of too multifarious a nature, to 
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permit. us.to rank him, among the select few that work: for 
immortality. He seems, however, to have attained a. decent, 
easiness of style that is not unsuitable to the general character 
of his writings; and, if he seldom excites emotions of su- 
blimity or terror, or warms the heart with the glow of genuine | 
sentiment, he rarely shocks taste. by puerile conceits or extra- 
vagant painting. As a register of many singular and, striking 
natural scenes and phzenomena, these volumes may: be con- 
sulted, if not with much profound instruction, yet with profit 
and entertainment. Some of their wonders and’ beauties, 
which have counterparts in almost every country, might Have 
remained unnoticed without any serious injury to the per- 
formance; and readers who are minutely conversant with the 
topography.of France may, probably, search the volumes in 
vain .for descriptions of, some objects which, were unknown, to 
the.author. At. the same:time, in such a.wide field of con- 
templation, it may be no easy task to fix on the particulars 
that may be deemed most worthy of distinct notice. In the 
present case, the author’s honest aim has been to reduce, into 
a popular and interesting form, the descriptions of 

‘aphers, naturalists, and travellers; to enlarge or abridge 
yal as circumstances might require; to draw up many of 
his reports from personal observation ; and to mould the con- 
tributions of his correspondents into unison with the rest of his 
materials. Since the appearance of.the first edition, in 1811, 
he has- prudently and candidly availed himself of the remarks 
of’ public and private critics; and he continues to invite the 
friendly and liberal suggestions of all competent judges. 

The first section is occupied with a rapid general view of 
the.soil, the vegetable, animal, and mineral productions, the 
waters and atmosphere, of France. The chapter on the soil, 
however, relates. rather to certain geological features than to 
agricultural qualities and diversities of the land; to symptoms 
of extinct volcanos; to marine and fresh-water depositions; and. 
to the disruption of hills; — phaenomena by no means pecu- 
liar to the territory of France. ‘The varieties and contrasts of 
the vegetable tribes, induced by comparative latitude, elevation 
of surface, &c. afford some interesting observations, and some 
striking notices of the progress of French horticulture and 
husbandry: while the catalogue of curious, or useful mineral 
substances, and of mineral, thermal, intermittent, and subter-. 
raneous waters, is still more ample, though not sufficiently 
novel or detailed’ to call for any particular analysis: We 
apprehend that the due illustration of the animal department 
required. more space than the author. has,ellotted to it. 
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Under the article Air, we find some curious information 
concerning the Mistral, and other local winds, which occa- 
sionally prevail in the southern districts. : 


‘ We have all heard of the miséral, Srercene a wind peculiar 
to Provence and Languedoc, and denominated circiers by the 
Latins. - Piercing and impetuous, it contributes to the formation 
of hail, chills the fruits which have not acquired a certain size, 
and occasions diseases by the sudden change of temperature * ; 
and we learn from various passages in the writings of antient au- 
thors, as Strabo, Pliny, and Seneca, that the case bas always. 
been'the same in Provence. The cause of this wind is not yet 
distinctly ascertained: but we may presume that it descends 
from the glaciers of the Alps, and that some special impulse con- 
strains it to remount the Rhéne. Its impetuosity is remarkable + : 
it raises waves in the Rhéne, and sometimes precipitates carriages 
into that river: it moves at the rate of nearly four leagues in an 
hour, and blows for four, seven, or nine days, successively, 
though sometimes it ceases in twenty-four hours ; and its violence 
is reckoned proportionate to the quantity of rain which falls in the 
Cevennes and the Vivarais. In 1769 and 1770, it blew for four- 
teen months consecutively. It extends to a great distance; so 
that even the territory of Nice, notwithstanding the curtain which 
encompasses it, is not wholly screened from its effects. In the 
month of October, 1778, however, the mistral, having encountered 
obstacles in the clouds which it could neither dissipate nor divide, 
or in a contrary wind, did not reach beyond the Hieres islands: 
but this phenomenon is rare. In the places exposed to the mistral, 
all the trees are much bent, and we shall not, perhaps, find one 
that is guite straight ; while the branches are all directed to the side 
opposite to the wind, and the roots to the side whence it proceeds, 
by which means the trees more forcibly resist it, and the branches 
are less easily broken. It has been generally observed that trees 
accommodate their constitution to the force of the wind, and that 
- they keep a firmer hold of the ground in places in which it reigns 
with the greatest force. On the rock of Orgon are trees which 
resist upwards of eight pounds of wind; whereas, according to 
Bougwer, six pounds, in the other countries of France, suffice to 
tear them up by the roots. The sap, which the wind propels for- 
wards, — the branches, which are scarcely ever disposed in a con- 
trary direction, — and, lastly, the inclination of the tree, — all 
contribute to this greater resistance of the trees in the gorge of 
Orgon; it is true that they are there stunted by the force of the 
wind, but they oppose to it a resistance which it overcomes with 
difficulty. Yet, when the tree, in consequence of its growth, 
exposes more surface to its action, the wind ultimately prevails. t 








o* 8, Papon’s Travels in the Maritime Alps.’ 

‘+. Saussure’s Travels in the Alps, tom. vi. chap. Ixxxv. 8vo.. 
edition,” — Bae 

«+ Extracted from the manuscript observations of Paul La- 
manon. 
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‘It has been remarked that, in western Provence, where the 
wistral rages more than elsewhere, the men also manifest more 
harshness of disposition. Is this the fault of that wind? . The 
decision of the question is difficult, although some sensible persons 
answer it in the affirmative. Our condition would, however, be 
‘truly pitiable if vice were wafted to us by the wind; and, in that 
case, we ought to shun the mistral more than pestilential vapours.’ 


In the same chapter, some instances are quoted of the 
occurrence of the Mirage, or the reflection of objects by the 
condensed vapours of the atmosphere, in the south of France, 
Section ii. proceeds to indicate and describe the particular 
natural curiosities of the country, in the order of its several 
‘departments, commencing with the sandy downs of Picardy: 
but they seem in no respect to differ from those of some of 
our own shores. The floating islands of Clairmarais remind 
us of those on Derwent-water; and Albert’s Cavern, as well as 
many more natural excavations which are particularized in 
the course of the work, may not unaptly be represented by 
some of the subterraneous wonders in the Peak of Derbyshire, 
or other calcareous countries. A similar remark will apply 
to various articles of M. Dxrppine’s catalogue, as cascades, 
petrifying or intermittent springs, rocking stones, basaltic 
columns, &c. We deem it advisable to state these circum- 
stances, from no desire of depreciating the author’s labours, 
but to vindicate our apparent neglect or omission of man 
passages to which both he and his countrymen may sigh 
no ordinary degree of importance. His picture of the banks 
of the Seine is agreeably enlivened by a few historical or 
romantic allusions, obviously enough suggested by the abbey 
of Jumiéges, and other scenes. The imposing title of 
Burning Mountain merely refers to some strata of coal in the 
state of spontaneous combustion. — The scaling of Mont 
Perdu, undertaken and accomplished by M. Ramond, is given 
in the somewhat inflated language of that enterprizing 
naturalist: but the ascent of the Pre du Midi of Pau is not, 
jt should seem, less formidable. 


‘ This mountain is so high, and so difficult to climb, that few 
persons have yentured to reach the top of the Peak. The his- 
torian De Thou makes mention of a seigneur of Candale, who, in 
1582, commenced this undertaking: but, notwithstanding the 
ladders, grappling-hooks, ropes, and the furred cloak, with which 
he was provided, he did not attain the summit. A shepherd of 
the valley of Aspe, without all these accommodations, animated 
and supported merely by his courage, set foot on the top; and, 
following his example, M. Delfau has effected the same expedition. 
From the village of Eaux-bonnes, the route lies by Gabas, of 
which the environs furnish the finest firs of the Pyrénées. The 
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base.of the mountain is easily scaled, but, farther up, the road 
becomes so steep that nothing but an extraordinary degree of 
courage can prevent any person from being aban with dismay 
at this rapid ascent; and the more because the mountain, almost 
insulated, forms only a single block, which rises to the height of 
fifteen hundred and fifty-seven toises. The summit is divided 
into two sharp spires, from which circumstance it has been called 
the Peak of the Twin Sisters. The mountain is cut perpendicu- 
larly on three sides, which are inaccessible, the fourth alone 
being practicable : but still the adventurer must have recourse to 
his knees, feet, and hands, in order to arrive at the top. ™M. Del- 
Jau's narrative is little calculated to encourage future travellers 
to imitate his example. « I remained fixed,” says he, “ to the 
same spot ; 1 was exhausted, and quite overcome with cold and 
fatigue: I walked barefooted for two hours; my stockings and 
spatterdashes were in tatters; my body was bruised all over; I 
found myself almost destitute of clothes in a frozen atmosphere ; 
a chill pervaded my system, and my strength was giving way. 
What would I not, at this instant, have given that I had never 
visited the Pyrénées! but it was too late. All on a sudden, we 
heard the noise of a troop of Chamois above our heads. Alarmed 
at our approach, these animals ran about this way and that, not 
knowing how to shun us; one of them, which seemed to be the 
leader of the band, advanced to reconnoitre us, and afterward 
appeared to consult with his companions. In any other situation, 
we should have contemplated this spectacle with pleasure, but, 
for the moment, I was exclusively occupied with the thoughts of 
my safety ; and, apprehensive that these animals might, by rushing 
headlong, strike against us in the narrow pass in which we were 
involved, I clung fast to the rock that I might not be tumbled 
down. At —_ the signal was se ; they all sprang off with a 
loud noise; and I saw them dart like lightning into narrow paths 
and precipices, the very sight of which made me shudder. Such 
was their fleetness that our eyes could scarcely follow them.’ 


From the same interesting recital, which appears to have 
been published by itself, we could have welcomed either more 
copious extracts or a summary of the principal results, because 
this detached height has been rarely surmounted, and M. 
Delfau’s arduous journey may probably form a valuable 
supplement to those of Ramond and Saussure. 

M. Deprine describes the Fountain of Vateluse at consider- 
able length, and from the best authorities: but it is the theme 
of every traveller who has directed his steps to the spot. 
The véltinie territories of the Vivarais, Velay, and Auvergne, 


also afford abundant scope for the exercise of the author’s 
talents in compilation and description; these countries pos- 
sessing much intrinsic romantic beauty, combined with geolo- 
cal phenomena of somewhat rare occurrence in Europe : 
ut we must limit our notice to one or two —— 
tants 
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Giants’ Causeways, of various dimensions and arrangements, 
with craters of extinct ye pi and antient currents of lava, 
are here superadded to the striking and picturesque iog- 
nomy of so na and vallies. Some of the nine 
able exhibitions of basaltic ranges are those of the volcano of 
Chenavari, of the bridge of Bridon, and those which have 
been observed between the last-mentioned place and the port 
of Rigaudel. 


‘ The finest spectacle, however, is reserved for the termination 
of the journey. It is near Antraigues that we meet with the most 
beautiful colonnades, accompanied by the most curious collateral 
circumstances. The scene unfolds itself to view on the banks of 
the Volant, at the foot of the hill of La Coupe, and its platform 
presents a magnificent pavement. Nothing can be more agreeable 
than to see a hill, in the form of a truncated cone, rising behind 
the colonnade: but the greatest curiosity of all is a current of 
lava, which, commencing at the top of the hill, descends to the 
basaltic causeway, the prisms rising behind one another to form 
& junction with the current. Such an appearance no longer 
permits us to doubt that the colonnade has originated in the 
lava of La Coupe. On the top of the mountain, we still behold 
the crater which had ejected these volcanic matters, and may 
even descend into it. In the midst of the puzzolanas and cal- 
cined lavas with which it is filled, has risen a grove of chesnut 
trees, prospering beyond all expectation, in a soil formerly 
devoted to destruction and sterility. 

‘ The banks of the Vignon present us with the counter-part 
of those of the Volant, Mont Jeaujac taking the place of La 
Coupe. This crater has, in like manner, discharged a stream 
of lava, with which are connected beautiful colonnades, still 
more considerable than those of La Coupe. Here may be seen 
prisms, of fifty feet in height, some of them undivided in their 
length, others jointed, and others contorted ; and these colonnades 
are prolonged even to Ardéche. On the borders of this river, 
the volcano of La Gravenne has thrown up two enormous streams 
of lava, one of which has covered the valley of Thueys, and the 
other that of Montpesat. The colonnades extend from these two 
market-towns, over a space of many leagues, all the way to Ussel: 
the fine chesnut-trees, which rear their heads among these basalts, 
recalling to mind the volcanized soil of Etna. Such phenomena 
are infinitely multiplied in the-territory of Vivarais.’ 


The Red Rock, as it is usually denominated, particularly 
invites the examination of the geological student, because it 
displays the uncommon appearance of a rock of black lava 
emerging from masses of granite. 

Dauphiny, also, is rich in grand and picturesque land- 
scapes, as well as in remarkable natural productions. The 
rock-crystals of that territory, in particular, have been long 
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celebrated : but the access to some of the most valuable mines 
of this article, especially to that of the Grande Cristalliére, is 
described as both arduous and perilous ; and the working of 
its many and beautiful geodes has consequently been aban- 
doned. ‘The Grotto of Notre Dame de la Balme is another 
object of curiosity: but, like the Fountain of Vaucluse, it 
has been often visited and described. M. Bourrit had the 
courage to swim across the subtcrraneous lake in this cavern, 
with a light adapted to such a singular expedition: but his 
intrepidity was rewarded by no uncommon discoveries. 

In the department of the Doubs, an extraordinary inter- 
mitting spring, (called the Round Fountain,) the Grotto of 
Oselle, the Source of the Loue, and the Fall of the Doubs, will 
agreeably detain the reader’s attention, and conduct him to 
the Natural Ice-house, at six leagues from Besancon. Off late 
years, the quantity of ice formed in this chilly cavern has 
been considerably diminished by the removal of many of the 
shady trees at the entrance, and by detaching masses for the 
table. Yet congelation of the water, that oozes through the 
calcareous rock, daily takes place, even in the middle of sum- 
mer, and is exhibited in the two-fold form of stalactites and 
-incrustations. ‘The presence of nitre in the soil, which had 
formerly been alleged as the cause of this phenomenon, is 
denied by M. Derrrne; who is rather inclined to ascribe it 
to the depth of the cavern, to its northern exposure, and to 
the circumstance of its being concealed in a forest., In the 
same neighbourhood, three similar natural excavations have 
been observed, but in these the congelation proceeds on a 
more contracted scale. 

The Puits dela Bréme, at a league from Ornans, and en- 
circled by rocks and woods, though very deep, discharges 
during a season of heavy rains a prodigious quantity of water, 
accompanied by stones, and by such a multitude of graylings 
as to stock the river Loue with that species of fish. — The 
course of the Ain is minutely traced, but with less picturesque 
effect than with regard to the stations most calculated to fix 
the attention of the traveller, or the draughtsman.— The 
Fountain of Siros, or the Perpetual Torrent, is a most power- 
ful and abundant spring, which constantly discharges about 
eighteen cubic feet of very limpid water; and to its subter- 
ranean channels, as indeed to most of those within the range 
of the Jura mountains, trouts resort in great numbers. 


‘ Between Haguenau and Wissembourg is a mine of asphaltus, 
or black bitumen, which has been discovered in the Pechelbrunn, 
or Pitch-fountain, that flows from a meadow in the environs of 
Lampertslock. It is a well, fifty feet deep, the surface — 
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with a black bitumen, which diffuses to a distance a disagreeable 
odour: its water, which is always dirty and muddy, contains muriate 
of soda, sulphate of iron, and sulphur. For a long time past, it 
has had the reputation of curing cutaneous eruptions; and the 
peasants sometimes drink it as a preventive of disorders. A natu- 
ralist, who had the curiosity to empty this well, with the view of 
ascertaining the source that furnishes the bitumen, found at the 
bottom only a bed of very pure yellow pyrites; which induced 
him to conjecture that this bed furnishes, to the argillaceous and 
vegetable earths of which it is the support, a sulphuric acid, 
which, by mingling with them, forms the bitumen of the well. 
The oak-timber, taken ‘from the well, is black and hard, like 
ebony ;,and that which is at the bottom indicates an incipient 
transformation into agate. The sand-beds, in a neighbouring pit, 
are so impregnated with bitumen that the sand, like snow, may 
be formed into balls.* Above the Pechelbrum, a light has often 
been observed ; which, gradually increasing in lustre and dimen- 
sions, at length assumes the appearance of a pan of burning coals, 
When the air is calm, the flame gradually diminishes, and finally 
vanishes entirely: but, when the wind blows fresh, the flame, 
yielding to the agitation ‘of the air, darts above the meadow, and 
Is driven either eastward, on the road, or westward, into a 
wood, where it is heard to strike forcibly one tree after another. 
This fact is very extraordinary, and yet a naturalist, worthy of 
credit, has often witnessed it. The progressive motion of the 
flame greatly alarmed the neighbouring peasants, gepocy when 
they were obliged to pass near the apparition, which they called 
the Hunter ; and which, according to tradition, was the ghost of 
an antient seigneur of that country, who expiated in this form 
his tyranny over his dependants. Such a tradition should be 
preserved among the seigneurs rather than among the peasants. 

¢ From ten to twelve pounds of bitumen may be daily collected 
in this well; though in summer the produce is more abundant 
than in winter. When the quantity is small, and the sun shines 
on the well, these oils present all the brilliant colours of the 
rainbow, or prism: they shade into one another, and are veined 
like alabaster; whence we may infer that, if they were diffused 
on hard and petrifying tufas, they would communicate to them 
the veined appearance of marble. 

‘ In digging a drain near this well, the veins of bitumen, or 
asphaltus, were gradually revealed. The mine of this substance 
is of vast extent, since it is observed for six leagues round, Four 
layers or beds of the matter have been discovered, one imme- 
diately over the other; and perhaps more are beneath them, 
The bitumen is renewed and continues to flow in the old workings 
that are choaked with sand and other rubbish; its tendency being 
exclusively in an upward direction. 

‘ A grease for the lubrication of wheels is obtained by the sim 





‘ * De Gensanne, Hist. Natur. de la prov. du Languedoc, t. 4. 
discours prélim.’ ; 
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ple process of boiling the sand of this pit for an hour in water, 
when the grease floats on the surface, and the white sand falls to 


the bottom of the pan. From the rock and red earth is extracted 
a black oil, which is genuine petroleum.’ 


M. Deprine would have enhanced the value of his ac- 
count of the waters of Plombiéres if he had mentioned their 
chemical composition, and had stated the nature of the com- 
plaints which they are supposed to alleviate or remove. — It 
should seem that the honest Germans, about a century ago, 
were accustomed to pass the whole day immersed in these 
waters up to the chin: in which attitudethey took their meals, 
and conversed with one another, retiring from -the liquid ele- 
ment only on the approach of evening. 

St. Peter’s Mountain, near Maéstricht, forms an article of 
considerable length, and is calculated to awaken the curiosity 
of those who have never seen or heard of it: but, as we for- 
merly reported Faujas de Saint Fond’s Natural History of 
this extraordinary spot, (a work from which the present author 
has principally derived his information,) we deem it very un- 
necessary to recur to the subject. * 

The Lake of Geneva, Mont Dole, Mont Blanc, and their 
accompanying -scenery, are pourtrayed with more or less 
felicity: but the last-mentioned mountain is defrauded of its 
due proportion of consideration. 

M. Deprrine has allotted the concluding chapter to rational 
explanations of pretended wonders and supernatural appear- 
ances: but the immediate causes of most of them are too ob- 
vious to have required any formal solution. We shall in- 
dulge, however, in one extract more, which can scarcely fail 
to attract the reader’s attention : 


‘ The vaults of the Franciscan and Dominican monks of Tou- 
louse were formerly regarded as a wonder, and almost as a 
miracle. Every travéller went to visit, with sacred horror, the 
corpses which were there exhibited as the well-preserved relics of 
another age; and they came away with the persuasion of havi 
seen excavations which repelled corruption from human bodies. 
This error long maintained its ground, from respect to the situ- 
ation: but physical and chemical science has at length betrayed 
it to the public. ‘These corpses, which I admit to be objects of 
great curiosity, were taken from the graves of the church and the 
cloisters of the convents in which they had been buried: where 
the lime, slaked during the building of the churches, had acted on 
them to such a degree as to deprive them of all their volatile par- 
ticles, and to.reduce a body of a hundred and fifty pounds weight 
to twelve pounds. M. de Puymarin, who weighed many of them, 
found none exceeding that amount.; so that a hundred and thirty- 
eight pounds had disappeared, without depriving the body of its 
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form *, leaving dust impressed with the human figure ; the intes- 
tines caught fire, and were flexible as tinder ; and the brain was 
reduced to a powder, like saw-dust,— a singular transformation of 
the once thinking part of these bodies. The countenance, how- 
ever, still preserves all its characteristic features. On several, the 
expression of the passions is visibly depicted ; while on others the 
contraction of the muscles exhibits a hideous grin. Maupertuis, 
in the last year of his life, often visited these vaults, as if to court 
familiarity with death; and he alleged that these mummies were 
apparently laughing at the living. A physician, attracted by 
curiosity, was so suddenly affected with the sight of the body and 
countenance of his father, who had died thirty years before, that 
he almost expired .on the spot: which recalls to my recollection 
an anecdote that I once read in an old manuscript belonging to 
the Parisian library. As a party of Gray Friars of Toulouse were 
talking about ghosts and the spirits of the departed, one of their 
number boldly assured them that he would forthwith go down, 
without a light, into the vaults in which the dead bodies were 
kept. It was agreed that he should make the experiment; and 
down he went, with a knife, which he promised to fix in the 
ground at the end of the vault. They waited for his return, but 
the evening passed away without his re-appearing; and, on 
descending with lights, the friars found their brother stretched 
dead on the floor. Instantly, they proclaimed a miracle: but, 
on ‘closer inspection, they perceived that the deceased was 
attached to the ground by his garments, and were at no lass to 
divine the manner of his death. Having stooped to put his 
knife in the ground, he had unconsciously transfixed his gown, in 
the dark: when he attempted to rise, he felt himself detained ; 
and his mind being, at that moment, filled with all the stories 
which he had heard about ghosts, he no doubt fancied that one 
of the dead was punishing him for his temerity, was seized 
with horror, and died from fear.’ 


That this story, whether true or apocryphal, is recorded 
in a manuscript preserved in the library at Paris, we pre- 
sume not to deny: but we have heard it referred to a city very 
remote from ‘Toulouse. 

We are unwilling to dismiss this publication from our table 
without suggesting that, as it particularizes many scenes and 
phzenomena beyond the ordinary tracks of travelling, it may 
form a desirable supplement to the itineraries, guides, and 
post-books, which are now so liberally provided for the accom- 
modation of Mr. John Bull, in his visits to the other side of 
the Herring-pond. | 


— 





_ © * De Puymarin, Details Chimiques et Ohservations sur la Con- 
seroation des Corps qui sont déposes aux Caveaux des Cordeliers et 
des Jacobins de Toulouse, dans le tome 3. des Mémorres de l Acade- 
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Art. IV. fe ray rélatifs 2 T Histoire Ecolésiastique, &c. ; 7. e. 
Fragments relating to the Ecclesiastical History of the early 
Years of the Nineteenth Century. 8vo. pp. 365. Paris. 1814. 

1% strict propriety, this book ought to have been intitled, 
** A Collection of Fragments relative to the Disputes between 

Bonaparte and the Pope, from 1808 to 1813;” disputes that 

excited much more interest and uneasiness among the Catholic 

population of the Continent, than most people will readily 
imagine in a Protestant country. At the commencement of 

Bonaparte’s rule in 1799, the members of the clerical order 

were dispersed, and the exercise of religious duties was in a 

manner suspended in Paris and the principal towns of France; 

although a majority of elderly persons in the higher classes, 
and the bulk of the peasantry of all ages, continued seriously 
impressed with the precepts of their religious faith. As this 
foundation appeared to him sufficiently broad to form one of 
the main bases of the edifice of his power, he lost no time in 
putting on the garb of a true believer, and in professing him- 
self the supporter of the church of Rome against the fashion- 
able incredulity of the age; for, while he knew that he could 
command the good will of the Parisians by fétes, by the em- 
bellishment of public buildings, and by the accumulation of 
paintings and statues, he knew also that the mass of the rural 
population required a treatment and an attention of a different 
kind. He bestowed his chief care on the pretended re-esta- 
blishment of religion in the year 1802, when the popularity 
procured by those measures, and by the accomplishment of 
the peace with England, enabled him to carry the important 
point of the Consulat d vie. Had he been satisfied to abide 
by the conditions arranged at that time between him and the 

Pope, he might have governed the Gallican church in tran- 

quillity, and have found in its ministers a powerful prop to his 

throne: but the intoxication of success led him in subsequent 
years, and particularly in 1808, to rise in his demands exactly 
in ecclesiastical as in political matters. 

The anonymous production before us begins with a specific 
statement of the articles arranged between Bonaparte and the 
Pope in 1802, and promulgated under the title of the Con- 
cordat. We find after this period a considerable chasm in 
point of time; the next documents being dated in 1808, and 
consisting of addresses by some of Napoleon’s dignitaries to 
the Pope, on the subject of the several points about which dif- 
ferences had arisen between the courts of St. Cloud and Rome. 
These ‘differences becoming in the next year more serious, 
Bonaparte appointed the meeting of a Conseil Ecclésiastigue; 
under the presidency of his relation, Cardinal Fesch, for the 

purpose 
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purpose of taking into consideration the following questions, 
the impatient and peremptory style of which discloses at once 
the quarter from which they originated. 


‘ 1.— Questions relating to the Church in general. 


‘Is the government of the church arbitrary? Can the Pope 
refuse to interfere in spiritual affairs, on pretence of motives 
founded on temporal considerations ? . 

‘It is beyond dispute that, for some time past, the pontifical 
office has been limited to a small number of families; and that the 
affairs of the church are examined and transacted by a few pre- 
lates and divines appointed from the narrow limits of the environs, 
aad who have not the means of knowing properly the great inte- 
rests of the church. In this state of things, is it necessary to call 
a general Council ? : 

‘ Ought not the Consistory, or Pope’s privy-council, to be com- 
posed of prelates‘of all nations, to afford his Holiness the requisite 
information ? 

‘ Supposing it agreed that no necessity exists for making changes 
in the present organization, does not the Emperor combine in his 
— the rights formerly vested in the Kings of France, the 

ukes of Brabant, and other sovereigns of the Netherlands, the 
Kings of Sardinia, the Dukes of Tuscany, &c. as well for the 
nomination of Cardinals as for other branches of prerogative ? 


‘2.— Questions relating to France in particular. 


‘ Has his Majesty the Emperor, or have his ministers, infringed 
the Concordat ? 

‘If the French government has not violated the Concordat, can 
the Pope refuse institution to the Archbishops and Bishops who are 
nominated, and thus ruin religion in France as he has ruined it in 
Germany, which has been- without bishops for ten years ? 

‘ The French government not having infringed the Concordat, 
his Majesty intends to consider it as annulled if the Pope refuses to 
execute it: but, in this case, what is proper to be done in behalf of 
religion? His Majesty addresses this question to prostes equally 
distinguished for their knowlege of religion and for their attach- 
ment to his person. 


‘ 3.— Questions relating to the existing Siate of Things. 


¢ His Majesty, who may justly consider himself as the most 
powerful Christian in the rank to which Providence has raised him, 
would feel his conscience uneasy, if he did not pay some attention to 
the complaints of the German churches respecting the destitute 
state in which the Pope has left them for the last ten years. His 
Majesty conjures his Holiness to restore order in these churches. 
The Archiepiscopal Prince-Primate has again addressed repre- 
sentations to him on this head. Ifthe Pope continues, from tem- 
poral motives or sentiments of personal animosity, to leave these 
churches in their present ruined and forlorn condition, his Majesty, 
as liege-lord of Germany, heir of Charlemagne, true Emperor of 
the West, and Eldest Son of the Church, wishes to know what 
lis conduct 
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conduct he ought to pursue in order to restore the benefits of reli- 
gion to the inhabitants of Germany ? 

‘It is necessary to make a new nomination of Bishops in Tus- 
cany and other countries. If the Pope refuses to co-operate in 
these arrangements, what steps ought his Majesty to take to regu- 
late them ? 

‘ The annexed Bull of Excommunication has been printed, posted 
up, and circulated clandestinely throughout Europe. What mea- 
sures must be taken to prevent the Popes, in times of trouble and 
calamity, from carrying to excess powers equally contrary to Chris- 
tian charity and the independence and honour of the throne ?” 


‘The answers to these questions are given (p. 104. et seqg.) 
at great length, and are marked, in course, by an eagerness 
to please the man on whom depended the hopes and prospects 
of the reverend members of the ecclesiastical council. Bona- 
parte claimed the right not only of nominating to bishoprigs 


and archbishoprics, but of making the Pope, whether willing 


or unwilling, confer his pontifical sanction on these nomina- 
tions within a prescribed time. 'To support these and other 
peremptory demands, his Generals were directed first to 
threaten the Pope, and eventually to eject him from all his 
possessions. Affairs had accordingly become very serious 
before the appointment of the next committee of French digni- 
taries, which took place in January, 1811 ; when the discussions 
in question had assumed a threatening aspect, his Holiness hav- 
ing now been forcibly removed from Rome, and confined as a 
close prisoner at Savona, near Genoa. On this occasion, our 
diplomatic acquaintance, De Pradt, was added, in his capa- 
city of Archbishop of Mechlin, to the number of the members; 
and he behaved, we strongly suspect, in a manner more cre- 
ditable to him as a courtier than a conscientious son of the 
ehurch. Fortunately, however, the commission included 
some individuals of a sympathizing stamp, as may be collected 
from the following extracts of letters written to one of the 
French mimisters from Savona, to which place several of these 
members had proceeded on a deputation to his Holiness : 


‘ Savona, 17th May, 181. 

‘Our progress, since we wrote the letter which we had the 
honour of addressing to your Excellency two days ago, has been 
very slow, and it seems now to be clear that we shall not obtain 
our object. — His Holiness always repeats that, excepting the 
provisional powers in question, he cannot take a step farther 
without having his liberty and the restoration of his counsellors : 
affirming not, only that he stands in need of them for advice on a 
proceeding so new and important, but that the interest and honour 
of the church do not permit him to take on himself alone so heavy 
a responsibility. We have withdrawn our.opposition to the — 
| - rcsolu- 
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resolution on this point, because he has told us repeatedly that he 
had rather wear out his life in a prison. — Detrusus in carcerem. 

‘ Last night, we intimated to him the obligation under which we 
are onigielled to set out on our return on Sunday: evehing,. or 
Mondgy morning.’ 

* Savona, 18th May, 1811: 

‘ The intimation of our departure; as we had ‘the honour of mem 
tioning to your Excellency yesterday, has produced good effects. 
This morning, the Prefet considerably promoted the reflections of 
the night by speaking to the Pope with mildness and firmrtess on 
his situation, and on the present and future interests of the Holy 
See, as well as of the churches of France and ‘Italy ; so that our 
last conference, which took place very soon after the Prefet’s visit, 
is the one from which we are authorized to entertain the greatest 
hopes. It is true that these expectations do not amount to a full 
and complete adoption of the two conditions demanded, and con- 
sequently to the definitive conclusion of a treaty or Concordat in 
virtue of the full powers vested in us by his Majesty. In fact, we 
scarcely mentioned this morning the demand of a.written promise 
to do nothing contrary to the Declaration of 1682 ; for the Pope 
continued, and probably will continue to the last, to say that the 
first article would produce no difficulty if it stood alone, but that, 
with regard to the three others, although it was his express inten- 
tion not to act in opposition to them, it would not be at all proper 
for the Holy Sec to enter into a written engagement to that purpose. 

‘Our conversation during this interview was directed almost 
entirely to the Canonical Institution of the Bishops.. We have all 
been, if possible, more earnest than formerly in representing to the 
Pope the fatal consequences, to the Holy See, of his refusing to 
adopt the clause in question; the approaching decision of the 
Council, after which no remedy could be expected ; and the con- 
descension of his Majesty in sending us, or rather in allowing us to 
come, ~ condescension which will not be repeated. 

. WS Holiness read again in our presence the letter of Cardinal 
Fesch, which was lying on his table, and to which he more particu- 
larly directs his answer. We commented, confirmed, insisted, &c. 
More than once he appeared extremely pensive and affected: he is 
always kind, always affable, always guided by his conscience, from 
which he will on no account depart, but which now seems more 
approximating to our wishes than formerly. 

_ © We left the Pope on his saying that his attention was fatigued, 
but that he hoped to be more able to. attend to us in the evening ; 
so that we shall return at as early an hiouras we can. On taking leave 
of us, he appeared rather mortified that our departure should be 
fixed for to-morrow (Sunday) evening: but we have consented to 
put it off to Monday morning, and even to Tuesday, if we should 
conceive any hope of his yielding to our demands.’ 


‘ Savona, 19th May. 
‘We have just left his Holiness, and the. few moments that 
remain before the departure of the courier do not allow us to enter 
into long details with your Excellency respecting our conferences 
of the last night and this morning. 


1i 4 ‘ Yesterdays 
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‘ Yesterday, we found the Pope tolerably well disposed, and we 
took that opportunity to make him accept different articles relative 
to the Canonical Institution and the additional clause which we 
required. By degrees, this idea has become more familiar to him, 
and every day we have perceived some favourable shades of differ- 
ence. We took up the pen, and drew out a sketch of what we 
hoped to bring him to accept. This morning we made out a fair 
copy in French, and presented it to him. He desired to alter it 
In some respects, adding a few phrases and correcting others: but 
the result was altogether better than we expected some days ago. 
We are going to transcribe the whole, and shall leave a copy with 
him this evening, when we shall take our leave, and ask his blessing 
on our return. We shall also have the honour of addressing a 
duplicate to your Excellency, which shall be sent to-morrow by 
express. We set out early in the morning, by the road from Acqui 
to Alessandria; and, in order to prevent our meeting with any 
difficult from ‘requiring too many horses, the Bishop of Faenza 
will go by Genoa. 


Last Letter from the Episcopal Deputies, on their Return from 
Savona, to the French Minister Sor Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


| © Paris, 6th June, 1811. 

‘Your Excellency will have seen, in our former letters, the 
gradations by which we have brought the Pope to consent to the 
insertion of an additional clause in the Concordats of France and 
Italy. This is a great step towards an entire reconciliation, since 
by it the Pope gives up the dilatory practices employed by him- 
self, and by his predecessors under Louis XIV. and in the begin- 
ning of the regency of the Duke of Orleans. 

‘ By this concession, an end is put to the plausible pretexts for 
the delay of Bulls and the non-execution of the Concordats. The 
anxiety which the Pope has shewn, since our departure, is a natural 
consequence of the seclusion in which he is kept from all those 
whom he might wish to consult on affairs of such importance to 
the Holy See and the Church in general. His conscience is scru- 

ulous and pure ; of which indeed it is impossible to doubt, after 

aving had.the honour of conversing with him so often and so 
familiarly as we have been enabled to do: but he is alone, aban- 
doned to his own reflections, and deprived of the information 
which he might obtain from his books, or from confidential com- 
munication with those whom he has been accustomed to love and 
respect. Besides, the points proposed to him are so new to the 
Holy See, and so different from the lofty ideas in which he has 
been educated, that it is not surprizing to see him return at times 
to his old notions. Even his fluctuations are a proof of the recti- 


‘tude of his intentions, and of the pain which he feels when endea- 


vouring to reconcile what he considers as his duty with the sacrifices 
which we try to induce him to make. 

‘ The freedom with which the Pope discussed our demands, 
comparing them with principles which seemed to him indispu- 
table, — the continued affection which he manifested towards us, 
though we were often in contradiction to him, — and the sensible 

6* progress 
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progress which. we made in persuading him, during the few days 
which were allowed us to converse with him, — have completely 
proved that, if he had been granted a shadow of liberty and a few 
— to consult, it would have been easy to bring him to conci- 
iatory and definitive conclusions on several points.’ 


We close our extracts by laying before our readers the sub- 
stance of the arrangement concluded in September, 1811, 
between the Pope and the Ecclesiastical Council of France: — 


‘ Art. I. Agreeably to the holy canons, the Archbishoprics and 
Bishoprics cannot remain vacant longer than one year, within 
which time the Nomination, Institution, and Consecration shall be 
fully and completely executed. : 

‘II. The Council shall petition the Emperor to continue, in 
virtue of the Concordat, to nominate to the vacant sees; and the 
Bishops named by the Emperor shall have recourse, in the usual 
form, to the Sovereign Pontiff, to obtain Canonical Institution. 

‘III, Within six months after the notification being given, in 
the usual form, to the Sovereign Pontiff, his Holiness shall grant 
the Institution agreeably to the Concordat. 

‘IV. If his Holiness shall not have granted the Institution by 
the end of the six months, the Metropolitan shall do this in his 
stead ; and, on his failure, the eldest Bishop in the Ecclesiastical 
Province, who shall also give the Institution in similar circum- 
stances in the case of a Metropolitan. 

‘'V. The present Decree shall be submitted to his Holiness for 
his approbation ; for which purpose, his Majesty the Emperor and 
King shall be humbly petitioned to grant permission to six Bishops 
to repair to his Holiness, to request him respectfully to confirm a 
decree which presents the only means of remedying the disorders 
of the churches of France and Italy.’ 


The great deficiency of this book is the want of a few ex- 
planatory paragraphs on the part of the editor. In its present 
state, it is nothing more than a string of documents; and the 
reader is left to wade through page after page, composed in the 
tedious and formal style of diplomacy, in quest of that infor- 
mation which a writer familiar with the subject might have 
given in a few sentences. With some connecting passages of 
this nature, and the omission of the more verbose documents, 
the collection might have been rendered attractive to the pub- 
lic at large: but now it is interesting only to clerical readers ; 
or to the very small number of serious students who are con- 
tented, for the sake of information, to dissect and arrange the 
materials that are scattered through a series of memorials and 
official letters. 
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Art. V. Christoph Martin Wieland geschildert, &c.; i.e. Chrise 
topher Martin Wieland delineated, by J.G. Gruner. Vol. I. 


8vo. pp.375. Leipzig. 


Some persons are to be found in every land, whose indi- 

vidual progress resembles that of the community. Startin 
into life with the average culture of the better classes of their 
countrymen, able to keep pace with the course of literature 
and of events, attentive to surrounding Nature, and usin 
acute powers of observation and reflection to the last, they 
undergo personally the same series of changes as the public 
mind itself, represent all throughout the spirit of the whole, 
and leave off where they leave their country. Of such 
men the lives are peculiarly instructive ; they form an epitome 
of the general history; a nation reads its own memoirs in their 
annals:’ like delicately suspended néedles, they enable others 
to steer, and indicate the invisible magnetic currents. of a 
world. 

Wieland was a being of this class; and, independently of 
his eminence, fertility, and beauty as a writer, he deserves 
notice as the ready pupil of all the coéval philosophy. By 
the calm wisdom of his disinterested philanthropy, he had 
insensibly acquired the confidence of the entire party of con- 
tinental /iberalists, whether writers or statesmen. ‘The genius 
of Europe visited in his book-room, and delivered oracles 
from the lips of his bust: hostile sovereigns became compe- 
titors for his approbation; and Napoleon and Alexander 
equally courted his sanction of their views. Raised by a vo- 
luntary and informal but efficacious and understood delegation 
into the papal chair of philosophy, he almost swayed nations. 
by the pure influence of preaching to them their real 
interests. 

The works of Wieland have been progressively reported in 
our pages with considerable detail *: but some additiona] no- 
tices of his publications will easily and naturally find a place 
in this article. 

We have now to record that the death of this celebrated’ 
writer took place on the 2oth of January 1813; and to open 
for our readers that literary mausoleum, with which M. 
GruBeER has encircled his remains. ‘The work, perhaps, is 
as much an essay on the genius and writings of Wieland as a 
biographical memoir: but it contains every requisite circum- 





* See Vol. xviii. p. 522. —Vol. xix. p. 481.—Vol. xxi. p. ago. 
—Vol. xxii. p. 506.—Vol. xxiii. p. 575.—Vol, xxvi. p. 481.;—and 
Vol. Ixxvii. p. 537. 
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sténce of his formal history and familiar habits. Its author 
had known Wieland during the last eight years of his life ; 
had assisted under him in some periodical publications ; had 
attracted his favourable opinion; and, at his own solicitation, 
received from him several particulars of his early years, for the 
purpose of their being used in a biographical memoir. ‘The 
memorandums.so made perished in the bombardment of Wit- 
tenberg: but recollection, and the assistance of the family, 
have sufficed to replace the principal facts: two collections of 


_ Wieland’s correspondence, published by his sons in law, have 


farther contributed to the supply of authentic materials; and 
the ever-varying prefaces, which accompanied successive 
editions of the several works, have also furnished useful - 
notices. 

At Biberach in Swabia, Christopher Martin Wieland was 
born on the sth of September 1733, in a parsonage-house 
called Holzheim, which his father inhabited near the Riess, a 
streamlet now become classical. Biberach is a free corpor- 
ation-town, in which the Catholics and Lutherans have equal 
rights, and use the same church alternately; and Wieland’s 
father was the Lutheran minister. He undertook the entire 
education of his son, for which his studies at the University of 
Halle had qualified him: but, with the usual solicitude of 
parental affection, he bestowed too much toil on the pupil, 
began his lessons when the child was only three years old, and 
forced by this hdt-house confinement a premature growth of 
knowlege. 

The boy was admired as a prodigy, and in his seventh year 
was reading Nepos: but he had incurred the oppressed feeling 
of those who are not suffered to expand, had contracted a 
shy lonesomeness of disposition, and apparently wanted the 
activity, the readiness, and the spirit of competition which are 
possessed by boys who are accustomed to bustle through a 
crowd. In his thirteenth year, Virgil and Horace were his 
pocket-companions; he was already tamiliar with Cicero; and 
he had not only begun to make German verses, especially 
hymns, but had planned an epic poem on the Destruction of 
Jerusalem. The mystically pious turn of his father was giving 
to all his ideas a religious direction. 

At the age of fourteen, he was first exposed to the conflicts 
of public and social education; being then sent to the high 
school at Klosterbergen, near Magdeburg, at that time su- 
perintended by the Abbot Steinmetz, whose reputation as a 
teacher was great, and whose evangelical tone accorded with 
the sentiments of Wieland’s father. in consequence of the popu- 
larity of this institution, especially in the Prussian states, the 
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school-house had been lately enlarged: the discipline, also, 
‘had become unremitting; and devotional exercises formed a 
laborious part of the employment of the numerous pupils. 
The young Wieland here made a rapid progress in Greek, 
and grew remarkably fond of Xenophon, whose Cyropeedia 
was the study of his class: but he took less part than others 
in the sports of his school-fellows, their play-ground being to 
him rather a show than an arena.  Adelung, afterward the 
celebrated glossologist, was one of the scholars with whom 
he formed a permanent friendship. During his leisure-hours, 
he applied to English literature, and read the Spectator and 
Shaftesbury’s Characteristics. All-curious, too, at this time, 
he peeped into some libertine books, but felt compunction 
after the indulgence. Indeed his conscientiousness was ex- 
tremely sensible, whatever were his topics of self-reproach : 
s¢ how often,” he says, ‘* I almost bathed in tears of contrition, 
and wrung my hands sore; I would fain but could not fashion 
myself into a saint.” 

-. When seventeen years old, Wieland left school, and passed 
some months at Erfurt with a relation named Baumer; who 
gave him instructions, and advised him, as his lungs were 
‘weak, to abandon the intention of taking orders and to study 
the law. In the year following he returned home, and 
obtained the reluctant permission of his father to prepare for 
college on this new plan. 

_ Sophia von Gutterman, the daughter of a physician at Augs- 
burg, a young lady of beauty and intellect, was now staying at 
Biberach, and visited at the house of Wieland’s father. ‘Two 
or three years older than this youth, who was still treated as a 
school-boy, and debarred by a specific mogngnment from any 
prospect of alliance with him, she saw neither danger nor im- 
propriety in walking out frequently with a lad whose talents and 
accomplishments she could discern and appreciate: but Wie- 
land fall enthusiastically in love with her. One Sunday, when 
his father had been preaching from the text God is love, he 
accompanied Sophia after service into the fields; said that he 
thought a warmer discourse might have been inspired by the 
topic; and began to declaim in a rhapsodical phraseology, re- 
collected or modified from Plato’s dialogues, ‘* You may ima- 
gine,” says Wieland’s own narrative, “ whether I spoke coldly 
when I gazed in her eyes, and whether the gentle Sophia 
heard unpersuaded, when she looked benignly at me. In 
short, neither of us doubted the rectitude of my system: but 
Sophia expressed a wish, probably because she thought that 
my delivery was too lyrical, that I would put down my ideas 


in writing. As soon as I left her, I was at my desk, and en- 
deavoured 
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deavoured to versify my theory.” The fruits of this enthusiastic 
Stroll were the lines intitled The Nature of Things, which 
form a conspicuous part of Wieland’s first publication; the 
poem was dilated afterward, but the substance originated at the 
time mentioned. . 

Term now drew nigh; Sophia was returning to her friends ; 
the Platonic lovers separated; and Wieland proceeded in 1751 
to the college at Tubingen, a cheap and not a celebrated univer- 
sity. The professors did not attract his attention, and he shut 
himself up in his room and wrote verses. While a student 
there in 1752, he printed his earliest volume’of poems, which 
are chiefly didactic: The Nature of Things, the Anti-Ovid, 
the Moral Epistles, and some Sacred Stories, being of the 
number. As they were adapted to the state of the reading 
world at that period, and superior to the extant German 
poetry of the same kind, they excited some sensation, which 
has since diminished. 

At Tubingen, Wieland also began an epic poem in Ossianic 
prose, intitled Arminius, or Germany freed, which has been 
translated into English. He sent the MS. of the first five 
cantos of this epopea, without his name, to Bodmer, the con- 
ductor of an eminent Swiss Review, soliciting the critical 
opinion of this literary patriarch; who thought well of the 
specimen ; and, having shewn it to Hagedorn and others, who 
corroborated his judgment, he printed a complimentary ac- 
knowlegement to his unknown correspondent. Wieland then 
named himself; and Bodmer invited the young genius to pass 
the vacation at his house near Zurich. He complied with 
the proposal, in October 1752, and beheld the dwelling of 
Bodmer adapted for a temple of the Muses. Situated at 
the foot of a hill, between the town and the country, it was 
retired without being lonely; a vineyard, bounded at top by 
fig-trees, rose at the back of the garden; the Uto glittered in 
front; and a magnificent landscape of city, lake, and moun- 
tain, embosomed the modest residence. ‘To Wieland was 
assigned an apartment which Kiopstock, already known to 
fame, had occupied in the year before. Within view, or a 
walk, were to be seen traces or ruins of the dwellings of Owe, 
Warte, Husen, and other poets of the Swabian period, who 
had founded the romantic literature of Germany ; and whose 
manuscript-remains, collected and preserved by the care of 
Rudiger Maness of Zurich, were now about to be edited by 
Bodmer. Visits to and from the literary men of the neighbour- 
hood varied the domestic circle, of which Gesner, the author 
of the Idyls, often formed a part: but Brettinger, a canon of 
Zurich, was the one of Bodmer’s friends who shewed most 
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attention to Wieland ; and, in a dedication addressed to them 
jointly, the latter has recorded an enduring sense of their 
kindness. 

Bodmer, who had lost a wife and children, was glad of an ha- 
bitual companion ; and he could also employ the labour of Wie- 
land profitably in critical animadversion, and contributions to 
periodical publications. Insensibly, the stay was prolonged, 
and arranged on a footing of mutual advantage. Wieland, 
quite in his element, and delighted with his new indepen- 
dence, dropped the project of‘returning to college, devoted 
himself wholly to the cares of authorship, and managed an 
extensive literary correspondence, which included the con- 
spicuous names of Haller, Gleim, Hagedorn, Gellert, Klopstock, 
and Sulzer. His attachment to Bodmer, the author of his 
comforts, was signalized by a panegyrical analysis of ‘the 
Noah of that writer, which displays less of the sagacity of 
justice than the partiality of friendship. | 

With Bodmer the great recipe tor composition was to 
transplant from foreign writers all that he could employ in 
his native tongue. ‘* My own talent for stealing,” says 
Wieland jocosely in one of his letters, * was evolved and 
cultivated under him: there is much of the echo in my nature; 
and I never read a book with delight but that, for a long time 
afterward, my imagination was endeavouring to ba. a 
similar plan of fable, or similar efforts at expression.” One 
of his poetical- works that was strongly tinctured with this 
imitative spirit was his volume of Epistles from the Dead to 
the Living, published in 1753; when he had just been reading 
Mrs. Rowe’s Friendship in Death. Yet, if more of plagiaristn 
than of invention be found in the matter, and if Klopstock’s 
Elegies taught the style, it is by copying fine art that authors, 
like painters, may best learn to produce it. Wieland’s Trial 
of Abraham, however, {published in 1755,) is an imitation of 
Bodmer’s manner in which the resemblance extends to the 
faults: —Sympathies, Vision of a World of innocent Men, 
HIymns in verse, and Psalms in prose, are other writings of 
this date; and, in the dedication prefixed, Wieland holds up 
to public animadversion some Odes of Uz, which he was 
destined afterward to outstrip in lascivious delineation. In 
some poetical epistle, Uz had*ventured to yawn over the Triat 
of Abraham. Gieim, without any other provocation than his 
Anacreontics, was likewise chidden in the solemn tone of 
ecclesiastical displeasure ; so completely was Wieland still an 
adherent. of the ascetic morality and somewhat bigoted in- 


tolerance of Bodmer and: his set. Indeed, those pomaen in 
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the Sympathies which inveigh against the libertinisms of litera- 
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‘ture -are.too eloquent not to have been sincere; although, 
when stationed. as. an appendix to the later works of Wieland, 
they are read with the loud laugh of irony. ‘ He pities 
Petrarch, for speaking of his Laura with an idolatry to which 
no human excellence can be intitled from man; he laments 
that the sublime genius of Pindar had been squandered on 
the decoration of a heathen and profane mythology; and he 
adds that whoever did not consider indifference to religion as 
an honour was bound in duty infinitely to prefer the feeblest 
spiritual hymns of the ecclesiastical poets, to the seductive 
imagery of the finest odes of Uz or Gleim.’ Bodmer was 
enraptured with this pious tone, and described Wieland in his 
Review as “ protected by the seraph Eloa, who with shelter- 
ing wings scatters inspiration over him, and reaches to him a 
harp to which the souls of men and even the rolling spheres 
must listen.” 

iIn.175:3, Wieland was invited by Professor Miichler to 
undertake some academic situation connected with the educa- 
tion of select noble pupils,.and in consequence drew up a plan 
of the intended academy, which however was eventually re- 
Jinquished: but the sketch was preserved among some 
fugitive pieces printed in 1758, and probably occasioned at a 
later period the idea of Wieland being made preceptor to the 
‘Duke of Saxe-Weimar. In the Letters of Literature, Lessing, 
who was the best prose-writer of the Germans, criticized this 
sketch, and censured the style of the author as redundant, 
finical, and overrun with Gallicism: the remark was not lost; 
a reformation ensued, and Wieland’s first good prose may be 
dated from this wholesome severity. 

In 1756 occurred the seven years’ war of Germany, which 


-gave importance to public opinion and to its literary heralds. 


he Catholic writers embraced the cause of Maria Theresa: 
but, as the Prussian monarch was an adherent and patron of 
the French free-thinking, an alliance insensibly took place 
betweem:protestantism and philosophy, which liberalized the 
Prussian clergy, and shook the pillars of orthodoxy. The 
frequent idleness of the camps and garrison-towns formed a 
new set of readers; the mess-room became an important 
tribunal of literary appretiation; and books of amusement 
were multiplied in which a lascivious turn prevailed, and 
which were welcomed in the colleges as much as in the bar- 
racks. The desultory anarchy, also, which rendered literary 
success independent of any metropolitan verdict, favoured a 
variety and an originality of manner among the different 
writers, which baffled the rules of criticism, and often bestowed 
on caprice.the laurel-wreath of genius. Wieland, in oat 
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with other Protestants, was a well-wisher to the cause of Fre- 
deric II., composed a loyal poem on Wille’s statue of the King, 
and gradually imbibed the cast of opinion that was prevalent 
among the Prussian writers: but he was principally occupied 
at this time about an epic poem, to be intitled Cyrus, which 
he ro oF in German hexameters. With Xenophon for his 
ostensible guide, the court of Babylon was probably to have 
shadowed forth that of Vienna, and the hero to have re- 
presented Frederic the Great. After having completed five 
cantos, which were printed, the poet grew tired, and desisted ; 
and his readers have not much wondered or much grieved at 
his fatigue. 

Already in 1754 Wieland had quitted his host in order to 
take separate lodgings, having felt some restraint from the 
perpetual interference of Bodmer with his employments ; and 
being inclined to give private lessons in Greek to some 
pupils of family, whom he could not so well receive at the 
apartment of a friend. A band of players having come to 
Zurich in 1758, he attended the theatre with eagerness, 
formed an acquaintance with the manager Ackerman, was 
solicited by him for something new, and translated for him 
Rowe’s Lady Jane Gray. ‘The tragedy, which had been 
slightly altered, was suffered to pass as an original; it suc- 
ceeded, and was printed; and it forms the first specimen of 
German drama in five-feet iambic blank verse: rimed Alex- 
andrines having been hitherto employed, as in French 
tragedy. ‘These players were proceeding to Berne; and, as 
Wieland, through the medium of his pupils, had the offer of a 
preceptorship there in the house of M. Sinner, he determined 
to leave Zurich. He next attempted, unsuccessfully, an 
original tragic drama, founded on the story of Clementina of 
Poretta, from Sir Charles Grandison; and another on the 
story of Araspes‘and Panthea, which was not accepted by the 
players, but was afterward expanded and published separately 
as a romance in dialogue. He was more fcrtunate in re- 
fashioning Lesage’s Pandora.— At Berne, Wieland became 
personally known to Dr. Simmermann, the author of the work 
on Solitude, with whom he corresponded; and he visited, 
perhaps from sensual motives, perhaps out of a mere literary 
curiosity, at the lodgings of Julia Bondeli, the acquaintance 
of Rousseau ; to whose declining charms M. GruseEr ascribes 
the power of having occasioned in Wieland ‘a more than 
friendly attachment.’ 

From Berne he was suddenly called in the year 1760 to his 
native city; the town-clerk-ship having become vacant, and 


the corporation of Biberach, without any solicitation on his 
: part, 
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part, having nominated Wieland to the office. The con- 
fidence of fellow-citizens is peculiarly flattering, because it 
reposes on long familiarity; and, as the situation offered if 
not a liberal yet an honourable independence, Wieland ac- 
cepted the place, and undertook its laborious duties. His 
return to Biberach, however, was not free from disappoint- 
ment. Sophia, to whose hand he might now have aspired, 
was become the wife of M. Laroche, a secretary of Count 
Stadion : many years had not elapsed before he discovered that 
the necessary duties of his office made grievous inroads on his 
leisure; and the inglorious comforts of competency appeared 
ill exchanged for the precarious earnings of literary publicity. 
In a letter dated 1763, he compares Biberach with San 
Marino; describes the triviality of those legal records which 
formed his morning task, and of those quadrille parties which 
his patrons expected him to join in the afternoon; laments 
that he is as much without society as Milton’s Adam among 
the beasts of paradise; and adds that his only tolerable hours 
are those which he can snatch from business and from com- 
pany to devote to composition. In one respect, however, 
this situation was of moral use; having no one on whom he 


could lean, he gradually acquired an upright and self-sup- 


ported character. Hitherto, with the suppleness of a came- 
leon, he had too much imitated the hues of his acquaintance, 
and had cultivated the arts of ingratiation with some sscrifice 
of the dignity of independence: but he now first became 
himself; and his native tinge was slowly perceived to be very 
different from that which he reflected, or assumed, while in 
the circle of his Swiss connections. 

A translation of Shakspeare was at this period the employ- 
ment of Wieland’s leisure; and, between the years 1762 and 
1766, he published (in eight volumes) the twenty-two prin- 
cipal plays. He seems to have used Pope’s edition, and 
often leaves out the feeble passages there placed between dctted 
commas as supposed interpolations of the players. He re- 
ceived of the bookseller two dollars per sheet for the job. 
Eschenburg republished this version in 1775, with corrections, 
and added the fourteen omitted pieces. ; 

At Warthausen, about three miles from Biberach, on an 
eminence which overlooks a valley stretching towards the 
Danube, stands a proud mansion belonging to the noble 
family of Stadion ; and hither the old Count Frederic, now 
a widower, who had been Austrian ambassador to the court 
of George the Second, but was retiring from the exertions of 
public life, came in his seventieth year, at the close of 1763, 
to reside. With him dwelt his former secretary Laroche, to 
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whom the stewardship of his Suabian manors was now in- 
trusted ; and Laroche was of course accompanied by his wife, 
the Sophia of Wieland. Indeed, they almost supplied the 
place of a son and daughter to the old Count, and were the 
companions of his table and the helpmates of his infirmity. 
Through the friendship of Sophia, Wieland was induced to 
visit often at Warthausen; and, finding her happy in the pro- 
tection of a man of merit, and surrounded by amiable children, 
the fruits of a marriage of seven years, he soon acquiesced in 


. that brotherly feeling which fate and nature(their grandmothers 


had been sisters) seemed to have predestined for the quality of 


‘their attachment. He was also made welcome by the old Count, 
who felt the value, in a rural solitude, of so accomplished a 


guest. An experienced courtier, who had long moved in the 
first circles of Europe, this nobleman was formed by exquisite 


politeness, by his ready talent and fund of anecdote, by his 
penetrating observation, and by those luxurious appendages 


which decorate the exterior of opulence, to make a strong 
and progressive impression on the young poet, to whom his 
conversation revealed a new and higher world. Still this im- 
pression had at first more of admiration than complacence. 
Wieland’s scheming philanthropy was often thwarted and 
chilled by the practical mistrust and sarcastic good sense of 


the Count and Laroche; his sentimental enthusiasm was 


made to collapse by many mortifying sneers; and he incurred 


something of that unwelcome flinch which the touch of 


egotism gives to benevolence. Under other names, Wieland 


' paints the change which at this time his own mind was silently 


undergoing ; and, where Agathon unwillingly discovers a sister 
in his beloved Psyche, and where the religious tenets in which 
he had been educated are combated by the arguments of an 
Epicurean, Count Stadion was sitting to him for Hippias. 
In this circle, Wieland first acquired that tone of the great 
world, and that art of saying bold things with urbanity, 
which enabled him to become the classic of the gentlemen of 


’ Germany, and to lift up in courts the voice of freedom. Count 
' Stadion’s library included the select literature of Europe, 


especially its modern philosophy; and he had himself deeply 
imbibed the spirit of an age that was intent on the over- 
throw of prejudice. In the fashionable world, laxity of 
principle is often professed for the sake of living among the 
licentious without offending their self-love; and so Wieland 
perceived in this family. ‘The moral tolerance proclaimed to 
others was not needed as a personal apology; egotism was 
but the pretext for a luxury which acted as the handmaid 
of beneficence; morality was exercised without moroseness ; 
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and the kind affections were indulged within the limits of the 
beautiful and the good. — The married daughters of Count 
Stadion came occasionally to visit at Warthausen. At these 
times, the -Muses redoubled their efforts to enliven the :fa- 
mily-circle; poems of Wieland yet in manuscript were read 
aloud for their amusement; and the story of Diana and En- 
dymion is noticed as one of the pieces so.rehearsed. It con- 
tains passages to which English ladies would hesitate at 
listening: but probably the poet knew where to skip: or per- 
haps in southern countries the married women less affect. se- 
verity; and, at a time when the court of France gave the 
‘tone to. Kurope, and received it from Madame de Pompadour, 
the novels of Credillon and the metrical tales of Grecour were 
to be found on fashionable toilettes. Certainly a loose cast 
prevailed in the literature of the times, which Wieland could 
imitate in his Comic Tales without forfeiting the suffrage of the 
genteel world. The ladies at Warthausen not only fancied 
poetry, but were remarkably fond of fairy-tales, and gaye 
occasion to those studies which excited the composition. of 
Don Sylvio of Rosalva, a novel printed in 1764. The Ricci- 
ardello of Dumouriez, also, a French translation from the Italian 
of Fortiguerra, had pleased in Count Stadion’s family, and 
probably suggested to Wieland his modern Amadis, which was 
not published until 1771. ‘This burlesque epopea .was suc- 
cessful, but has outlived its popularity: it appeared when the 
French writers had made a conquest of the taste of the Ger- 
man courts; and, by this accommodation of manner, Wieland 
gradually succeeded in regaining for Germany and the Ger- 
man language the patronage of its princes. 

Laroche having a clerical friend named Brechter, for whom 
he wished to obtain some small piece of preferment, Wieland 
undertook to canvas in his behalf the corporation of Bibe- 
rach, and obtained from the Mayor an appointment of his 
candidate. Some part of the corporation, however, soon 
became alarmed at the liberal or the heretical tone of Brech- 
zer’s preaching or conversation, and made formal represent- 
ations to the Mayor, requiring that he should rescind the 
nomination. The strife became warm in the corporate 
body; some harsh and calumnious words were used; a sort of 
riot was threatened, to prevent Brechter from ascending the 
pulpit; and Wieland, in his official capacity, accompanied by 
the Mayor and peace-officers, led Brechter through the as- 
sembled congregation to the desk. This incident obliged 
Wieland to break with the orthodox party, with whom he had 
hitherto kept terms, but who now made some attempt, through 
the courts of law at Vienna, to deprive him of his official situ- 
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ation. The question, however, was decided in his favoar 
about the close of 1764. —This affair is remarkable as having 
supplied the real basis of a narrative included in the Adderites ; 
where, under Greek names, and with a most dexterous substi- 
tution of incidents that were probable under Greek institutions, 
much personal satire is levelled against the corporation of Bi- 
berach. Count Stadion took amiss some part of Wielana’s 
conduct in these matters ; — probably his courageous assertion 
of the independent rights of the corporation, over which the 
court of Vienna claimed some sovereignty; and Wieland says, 
in a letter dated 1766, “* Madame Laroche n’est plus ici: elle a 
suivi son mari et son maitre 2 Bonigheim, terre du Comte de 
Stadion : nous ne nous écrivons plus, parceque j'ai eu le malheur 
d’encourir la disgrace de son Excellence, en faisant mon devoir 
et rien de plus.” 

The year 1765 was allotted to the composition and com- 
pletion of Agathon, the earliest work of Wieland to which he 
himself assigns a classical rank: it appeared in 1766. His 
previous productions he considers as juvenile efforts, made 
while his mind was yet in the progress of education, and he 
had prejudices to lose as well as principles to acquire: but, in 
the Agathon, his philosophy already appears systematized and 
mature; and his peculiar talent for psychological observation 
and mental anatomy is here advantageously displayed. In the 
intellectual progress of the hero, a secret history is given, 
under a Greek garb, of conflicts which had passed in the 
author’s own soul. 

In the autumn of 1765, Wieland married Miss Hillenbrandt, 
the daughter of a merchant at Augsburg; a lady more re- 
maekible, it is said, for a pleasing person and for domestic 
virtues than for much accomplishment of mind. She looked 
up to her husband with a sort of worship, but is believed to 
have been very little versed in his writings. Wieland being 
somewhat choleric, and often provoked by little things into 
bursts of angry eloquence, his wife bore these explosions of 
temper with such gentle patience that any bystander was filled 
‘with real admiration; even Wieland himself usually changed 
sides before he had done raving, and turned his own zeal into 
ridicule : —many of his felicities of diction were thus struck out 
at a heat. 

_ Idris and Zenide, a poem in the looser manner of Arioséo, 
occupied the author during the first months of his marriage: 
five cantos were printed, and five more were promised: but, 
like the four Facardins of Count Hamilton, this fairy-tale re- 
mains a fragment. The earliest classical production of Wieland 


in verse, his Musarion, was undertaken next: it narrates a 
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philosophic conversation; and, of all didactic poems, ,it has 
most dramatic vivacity and grace of diction. It appeared ip 
1768. 

In a letter to Riedel, dated 1765, Wieland mentions that 
he had hired a garden out of Biberach, having a summer-house 
which commanded a fine rural prospect. ‘ Here,” adds_he, 
‘*] pass many afternoons with no other society than the 
Muses; and, when I rise for some minutes from my task, I 
snuff the odour of new-mown hay, or see the boys bathe, or 
watch the retters of flax. At a distance, I catch the church- 
yard in which the bones of my fathers and probably my own 
will one day repose together; or, in the rich confusion of the 
remoter landscape, I single out the new white castle of Horn, 
then sit down again, — and rime.” 


The second volume shall be considered in our next 
Appendix. 





Art. VI. Biographie des Hommes Vivans, &c.; 7. e. Biography 
of living Characters; or a Series of Sketches, in alphabetical 
Order, of the Lives of such Men of the present Day as have been 
made remarkable by their Writings or their public Conduct: a 
Work entirely new, and composed by an Association of literar 
Men. Vols. I. and II., from the beginning of A to the end of EF, 
8vo. pp.1104. Paris. 1817. 


EVERAL years ago, we took occasion to notice with appror 
bation (M.R. Vol. Ixvi.) the first volume of a very exten- 
sive compilation intitled Biographie Universelle, the plan of 
which comprized biographical sketches of every age except the 
present. ‘The performance before us is intended to supply that 
deficiency, and proceeds from the same publishers ; who appear 
to have been successful in the former undertaking, the scale 
of which is now becoming so very large as to form, in all like- 
lihood, forty closely printed octavos. ‘The’ present work is of 
much smaller compass, and will probably be comprized in six 
volumes ; the literary collaborateurs are, in a great measure, 
the same; and, as far as the political part is concerned, they 
do not scruple to borrow largely from the well-known Byo- 
graphie Moderne, which we reported at considerable length in 
our Ixxvth volume. The execution, where so many different 
persons are employed, is of course unequal, and it would be 
no difficult matter to point out a number of petty errors: but, 
comparing these volumes with the majority of others in the 
dictionary-form, we have no hesitatton in giving them a re- 
spectable station, and in considering them as deserving a 
place on the shelves of those who have occasion to make fre- 
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queht reference to the namies of the leading political or literary 
men of the age. We shall enable our readers to form an 
opinion for themselves by making several extracts relative to 
characters of prominency ; exhibiting them in successive classes 
or groupes; and beginning with a description of men now in 
the shade, but whose exploits have closely fixed the attention 
of all who have taken an interest in the extraordinary events 
of the times. 

The French Generals. — We quote the following notice of a 
warrior who is now no more, but whose name will continue 
to be remembered among those of the more violent adherents 
of the revolutionary cause. 


‘ Augereau, Duke of Castiglione, born in one of the suburbs of 
Paris in 1757, was the son of a fruiterer. After having served in 
France as a carabineer, he enlisted in the Neapolitan army, and 
acted as a common soldier till the year 1787: when he esta- 
blished himself as a fencing master in Naples, gave lessons to the 
Prince Royal, and was, in common with all his countrymen, sent 
out of the kingdom in 1792. He then entered as a volunteer into 
the French service, where his intelligence and boldness of character 
procured for him rapid promotion, and after the year 1796 rendered 
the events of his life familiar to the readers of news-papers. When 
Bonaparte, on his progress to the isle of Elba, was traversing the 
department of the Drome, he happened to meet Augereau near 
Valence. The Ex-Emperor and the Marshal both stepped out 
of their carriages. Napoleon took off his hat, and opened his 
arms to him, but Augereau returned his embrace with coldness. 
«¢ Where are you going?” said Bonaparte, taking him by the arm, 
‘are you going to court ?”? Augereau replied that for the present 
he was going to Lyons. They continued walking together for 
nearly a quarter of an hour, following the road to Valence. The 
Ex-Emperor pretended to reproach the Marshal for his conduct, 
and added, “ Your proclamation is a very foolish affair; why 
should you abuse me? It was only necessary for you to say that, 
the desire of the nation having been declared in favour of another 
sovereign, the duty of the army was to conform to it; concluding 
with Vive le Roi! Vive Louis XVIII.” Augereau, in return, did 
not scruple to reproach Bonaparte with his insatiable ambition, to 
which he had sacrificed every thing, even the happiness of France. 
This sort of conversation soon tired Napoleon; who, turning 
hastily to the Marshal, embraced him, and, touching his hat, 
threw himself into his carriage. Augereau kept his hands behind 
- his back, did not even move the helmet from his head, and, when 
his former master had entered the carriage, waved his hand and 
took his farewell with an air of indifference. Boraparie, with his 
usual proneness to falsehood, said an hour afterward to Koller, the 
Austrian General, ‘‘ I have just heard of the infamous procla- 
mation which Augereau has published ; had I but known it when 
I met him, I should have chastised him severely.’’ ’ 
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At the time of Bonaparte’s return from Elba, Augereau was 
stationed at Caen in command of an extensive military division, 
and he continued to act as a servant of the King until the 
twenty-second of March (1815); when, finding that Paris and 
the rest of the kingdom had submitted quietly, he published a 
proclamation in favour of Bonaparte, proceeded to the metro- 
polis, and, though not received into the presence of his former 
master, was assured of forgiveness, and desired to remain at 
his country-seat. 

More pleasant ideas are “a by the notice of one who, 
descended from a creditable family, passed a portion of his life 
with respectability in the military profession, and visited this 
country in the capacity of a diplomatist. 


‘ Francois Andréossy was born at Castelnaudari, in 1761, of a 
family that came originally from Lucea in Italy; entered the 
service as lieutenant of artillery in 1781; and was successively 
promoted to the rank of General and Inspector General of 
Artillery. He followed tes ase into Egypt, and in the military 
reports of the army repeated notice was taken of his skill and 
talents. He was also of the small number of those whom Bonaparte 
brought back with him to France; where, among other appoint- 
ments, he received in 1801 that of Director General of Military 
Stores. So many marks of confidence, earned by the information 
and talents of Andréossy, were finally crowned by the choice 
which the First Consul made of him to fill the delicate and honour- 
able situation of ambassador in England after the piece of Amiens. 
He was appointed to this embassy in June 1802, and retained it 
till the rupture of the treaty in 1803. Having been sent as 
ambassador to Constantinople in 1812, he was there on the over- 
throw of Bonaparte’s government in 1814; when he was recalled 
from this situation by the King, but without any censure, having 
been decorated with the cross of the order of St. Louis. In 1815 
he was chosen by Bonaparte, then again restored to power, a 
member of the Chamber of Peers ; and, though he never spoke in 
the public sittings, he constantly voted in the committees with 
those who shewed the greatest discretion and moderation. He 
did not take the field at Waterloo, but remained at Paris, and 
was appointed one of the commissioners who were charged with 
negotiating an armistice with the allied Generals. Blucher would 
not receive them, but the Duke of Wellington admitted them to 
an audience. In this conference, Andréossy is said to have 
advocated the immediate recall of Louis XVIII., and M. de la 
Besnardiére was of the same opinion: but another member of the 
deputation declared that fifteen millions of his countrymen would 
consider his colleagues as traitors ; and he affirmed that the two 
chambers, and the majority ofthe French nation, had irrevocably 
resolved against the return of the Bourbons. The Duke of 
Wellington replied, ‘“ If things are realiy so, force of arms 
must decide the question;”’ and the allies advanced to Paris. 
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— Andréossy lives now in retirement, occupied with literary 
pursuits.’ 

French Statesmen and Diplomatists. —'This department of 
the subject naturally leads to an exposition of the political 
tenets of the principal contributors to the work; and we 
should have been much better pleased had they given fewer 
proofs of a disposition to court the ruling powers, and 
had maintained an impartiality which was perfectly prac- 
ticable ; since quite enough remained to allege against 
several of the characters in question, without deviating from 
historical fidelity. This fault is particularly conspicuous in the 
sketch of Carnot; who is said to have-received, in the spring 
of 1814, a large pecuniary consideration for coming forwards 
in support of Bonaparte and accepting the government of 
Antwerp. It is true that this resolute adherent to the cause 
of liberty quitted his retirement at the time in question rather 
unexpectedly: but we shall find a complete solution of his 
conduct in his antipathy to the Bourbons, or in a desire to 
make a last effort for the sinking cause of the Revolution, 
without resorting to the influence of a passion always foreign 
to his bosom ; — for it is a fact that his small property has 
been rather impaired than increased since he first began to fill 
a public station. 

Champagny, who was so well known during four years 
(from 1807 to 1811) as Bonaparte’s minister for foreign affairs, 
was born in 1756, was brought up in the French navy, and 
was one of the deputies of the noblesse to the Etats généraux 
in 1789, but soon forsook his party, his name occurring 
among the first of those who gave up the points in dispute 
with the Tiers Etat. — Barras, after having been in exile at 
Brussels during the fourteen years of Bonaparte’s reign, re- 
turned to Paris in 1814, and was considered as deserving of 
a confidential mission by the Bourbons to Provence, the 
country of his ancestors, who were proverbially styled aussi 
anciens que les rochers. He had not, however, the good 
fortune to throw any impediment in the way of Bonaparte, or 
to render any service to the Bourbons: but, having stood 
aloof during the memorable three months, he continues to be 
regarded as faithful to their cause, and now resides at Paris.— 
A very different character, the modest Barthélémy, declined 
from purer motives to have any connection with the intruder, 
and remains in possession of the confidence of the public as 
well as of the King. He has held the highest stations without 
acqureing property, and has always been noted in public dis- 


cussion for a wish rather to convey sound opinions in plain 


language, than to acquire the reputation of eloquence. a0 
as 
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has never sanctioned the printing of any of his speeches; and 
the book published in 1799 under the title of Memoires His- 
toriques et Diplomatiques de Barthélémy, depuis le 14 Juillet 
jusqwau 30 Prairial, An VII, is unauthorized by him, and 
is in fact at variance with many of his opinions. 

Decazes, the present minister of police, was born in 1780, 
educated for the law, and subsequently employed in a political 
capacity in Holland. He attached himself to the Bourbons 
at the restoration, and acted with great boldness after the 
entry of Bonaparte into Paris, 20th March 181g; in conse- 
quence of which he was removed from the capital, and passed 
the succeeding three months in the country. Returning to 
Paris a few days before the second entry of the King, he was 
appointed prefet de police, and in a few months succeeded 
Fouché in the important charge of minister in that depart- 
ment: a station in which he is not a little exposed to the 
attacks of the Ultra-Royalists, who form the present opposi- 
tion in the French parliament. Of the latter, one of the 
most conspicuous is Chateaubriand ; from whose biographical 
sketch we proceed to give an extract. 


‘ Chateaubriand was born in 1769, at Comburg, near Fougeres, 
of an antient family in Brittany. He entered the service in 
1786, in the regiment of Navarre, and was soon afterward presented 
to the unfortunate Louis XVI. The army having revolted at the 
beginning of the Revolution, Chateaubriand went over to North 
America in 1790, and, animated with enthusiasm for the beauties 
of nature, wandered with infinite delight in the immense forests of 
the new world. It may be easily imagined what a powerful im- 
pression such scenes would make on so elevated an imagination; 
and it cannot be doubted that he owed to them much of his 
singular and romantic turn. He lived there two years, returned 
to Europe in 1792, and, resuming service, was wounded in that 
year by a shell before Thionville. This accident, added to severe 
illness, which for three years kept him at the point of death, pre- 
vented him from remaining in the army. He then went to England, 
where he experienced all the inconveniences of poverty, but 
became intimate with M. de Fontanes, whom he had slightly 
known in Paris; and it was this enlightened writer who first en- 
couraged him to publish his Genie du Christianisme, which ap- 
peared in 1802. Anxious to add still farther to his stock of 
information, he departed for Egypt in July 1806, taking his route 
through ltalys and travelling through antient Greece, a country 
teeming with recollections suited to his ardent imagination; he 


then visited Turkey, Egypt, and lastly Jerusalem, the principal 
object of his journey. He afterward landed on the coasts of 
Africa, surveyed the spot on which Carthage had once stood, and 
returned home through Spain in 1807. Soon afterward he pub- 
lished his Martyrs, and in 1811 /’Itinératre de Paris a Jerusalem. 
At last came the time when he found himself enabled to —— 


reely 
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freely his hatred to Bonaparte, and his devotion to the cause of 
the Saisienate monarch. It was so early as the beginning of 
April 1814 that these sentiments burst forth with equal beauty 
and eloquence, in his book intitled De Bonaparte et des Borbons ; 
of which a prodigious number of copies was printed by order of 

overnment, and which had an incalculable effect on the public 
mind. He produced, at the end of the same year, a work which 
was remarkable from the prevalent supposition that an august hand 
had influenced its composition : it was intitled Reflexions Politiques 
sur quelques Brochures du Jour. M. de Chateaubriand had been 
appointed several months by the King to fill the place of French 
ambassador at Stockholm: but he had not departed for that city 
when his Majesty was obliged to go to the Netherlands at the end 
of March 1815. He therefore accompanied the King, and held 
at Ghent the station of one of his Majesty’s ministers. The report 
which he addressed to the King in the month of May, on the 
situation of France, was made public and printed even at that 
time in Paris without any impediment from Bonaparte's police. 
Immediately on his return, the King created M. de Chateaubriand 
a peer of France, and Minister of State: but he throughout 
shewed himself an Ultra-Royalist, and chose to dissent from the 
change adopted in September 1816 respecting the mode of treating 
the revolutionary party. His publication intitled De la Monarchie 
selon la Charte appeared a few days after the dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies ; it was seized by the police; and, three 
days after its publication, an order was inserted in the official 
journal, purporting that, M. de Chateaubriand was no longer to bear 
the title of Ministre d’ Etat.’ 


French Literati. —M. Benjamin Constant de Rebecque, whose 
name has been of late repeatedly brought before our readers, 
is a native of Geneva, and was born in 1767. He came to 
France early in the Revolution, and, having escaped the 
judicial assassinations of the Jacobins, took part in the less 
hazardous debates which occurred under the reign of 
Bonaparte; but in 1802 he received orders to quit France, and 
travelled in different parts of the Continent with Madame de 
Stael, whom he is said to have assisted in several of her 
literary compositions. ‘The most singular event of his life, 
and that which marks him for a true Frenchman, is his 
political vacillation in the year 1815. On hearing at Paris 
that Bonaparte had landed from Elba, he published the most 
energetic appeals against him through the medium of the 
news-papers, and among other things asked, ‘* Ne sommes-nous. 
pas mille fois plus libres que sous son emptre?” Yet no sooner 
was the invader installed, and the submission of France ap- 
parently general, than this political sage, who professed to in- 
struct eyery body around him, was persuaded to take a part 


in the new council, and to call on the nation to give its 
confidence 
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confidence to le premier Général du sitcle. 'The consequence 
was that he lost all credit with the Bourbon government, 
although he did nothing to render himself an object of resent- 
ment, or incur the penalty of being sent out of the kingdom. 

Barbier, the bibliographer, deserves notice among literary 
men for his valuable catalogue of the library of the Conseil 
@’ Etat ; a library which still exists in the Louvre, and is, we 
understand, likely to receive extension under his care. His 
Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes et Pseudonymes (see M. R. 
Vol.lxiii. p. 462. Appx.) is likewise a publication of much utility; 
and we learn with pleasure that he is still in the vigour of life, 
and likely to be of essential service to the cause of literature. 

Beawour, whose work on the United States we lately took 
occasion to notice (M. R. Vol. lxxix.), and who has long been 
known by his Tableau du Commerce de la Greéce, has resumed 
his favourite studies, and will probably give the public a per- 
formance respecting the part of Asia~Minor which adjoins the 
Mediterranean. 

British Biography. —In this department of the present 
dictionary, we had reason.to expect much less accuracy than 
in the portions which related to France and Germany; the 
leading facts in the former being directly known to the writers, 
and the latter being a country in which it is the fashion to 
record even minutie with punctilious accuracy. Under the 
head of Canning, that minister is confounded with his re- 
lation, the Envoy to the Swiss Cantons; and, under that 
of Lord Cochrane, we find the extraordinary mistake of giving 
two lives of the same individual, the naval actions of his 
Lordship being ascribed to one person and his political trans- 
actions to another. Yet, in the midst of these misapprehen- 
sions, the substance of the narratives is clear, and in general 
accurate ; more so, at least, than it commonly is in works of 
this description. 

German Biography. Here we find a list of the names and 
publications of many literary men who are little known in 
England; among others, the works of Arndt, the intrepid 
asserter of the liberty of his country against the tyranny of 
Bonaparte. — Adelung, a nephew of the well known philolo- 
gist, (see M.R. Vol. Ixvi. p. 478.) is established at Peters- 
burgh, and is said to continue that course of study in which 
his uncle was so distinguished. — Cotta, the well known 
bookseller of Tubingen, has figured also asa politician, hav- 
ing been a member of the Wurtemberg parliament, and an 
adherent in their stormy debates to the side of the popular 
party. He was deputed in 1814 to the Congress of Vienna, 
with M. Bertuch, by the body of German booksellers, to urge 

| a point 
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a point of the greatest importance to the owners of German 
copy-rights; viz. ‘ That there should be but one law for the 
whole empire, and that it should be penal to import clan- 
destine impressions from one principality to another.” This 
question was at that time adjourned, amid the hurry of more _ 
important discussions: but it is now brought before the 
Diet of Frankfort, and, if carried in the affirmative, will have, 
together with the perpetuity of copy-right already established 
in Germany, the effect of rendering the remuneration of lite- 
rary men more liberal in that country than in any other part 
of Europe. 

‘Among German commanders, we find the old General 
Beaulieu still alive, though born so far back as 1725, and ex- 
hibiting in his career a striking example of the long blanks 
which so frequently occur in the promotion of military men. 
He served in the Austrian army in the war of 1756, and at- 
tained the rank of Lieutenant-colonel, but did not fill a con- 
spicuous situation until the French Revolution, when he had 
considerably ‘passed his 6oth year. Even then, he was distin- 
guished by a spirit and decision more suited to the ardour 
of youth, and gave the French several severe checks in Flan- 
ders in 1793 and 1794. Appointed afterward to the chief 
command in Italy, he was the first of the long list of Austrian 
officers whose reputation faded under the talents of Bonaparte ; 
and he has since lived retired, though not unrewarded by the 
court of Vienna. 


‘The Marquis de Chasteler, General in the Austrian army, was 
born in Austrian Hainault about the year 1750, entered the service 
at an early age, and made choice of the engineer-department. He 
distinguished himself in the war against the Turks, and received for 
his services at the siege of Beigrade/ in 1789 the cross of Maria- 
Theresa. He was in the campaign of 1793 in Flanders, gave 
eminent proofs of his valour in several hirtdichde, and was wound- 
ed seven times at the siege of Valenciennes. In 1798 he was sent 
to Petersburgh to negotiate the arrangements for the second coa- 
lition against France; and to request that Swwarrow might be placed _ 
at the head of the allied armies. He was chief of the staff in 
Italy in the campaign of 1799, and was actively engaged in the 
passage of the Adige : but, in directing the siege of Alexandria, he 
received a severe wound. In 1805, Prince Charles made choice of 
him as chief of the staff in the army which he commanded in Italy, 
against Masséna. On the renewal of the war between Austria 
and France in 1809, he was appointed under Field-Marshal Jella- 
chich to organize the rising of the Tyrolese; he proceeded vigo- 
rously in this enterprize ; and, falling suddenly on a corps detached 
from the rest, he succeeded in cutting them to pieces, and made 
himself master of the Tyrol before the French could collect forces 


to oppose him. He was, however, soon afterward pursued by 
| 7 : Marshal 
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Marshal Lefebvre, who had just entered the country with a very 
superior army, and who obliged him to make a precipitate retreat. 
He was afterward honoured with distinguished marks of the appro- 
bation of his sovereign, and in the campaign of 1813 he led the 
attack on Marshal St. Cyr at Dresden. He also shewed great 
conduct in the campaign of Italy against the Neapolitans com- 
manded by Murat. To conclude, the Marquis de Chasteler is one 
of the bravest Generals in the Austrian army, and has received 
fifteen wounds in the field of battle.’ 


Bellegarde, one of the most distinguished officers of the 
age, is a Savoyard by birth. Having been quickly promoted, 
he arrived, at the age of thirty-six, at the rank of General; 
was appointed military adviser to the Archduke Charles on 
the retirement of Clairfait ; and the admirable arrangements 
of the campaign of 1796, and the defeat of the army of 
Jourdan, were probably due to the counsels of Bellegarde. In 
1799, he acquired equal honour, but it was at the head of a 
separate and inferior force. Had he held the place of the 
imbecile Mack in 1805, Bonaparte would never have been 
enabled to get into the rear of the Austrians, or to put an end 
to so formidable a coalition by a campaign of two months. 
Having served several years in the council of war in Vienna, 
and borne a part in the memorable conflicts of Aspern and 
Wagram, Bellegarde was sent, in the end of 1813, to com- 
mand the Austrian forces in Italy, and was in that countr 
when Murat made his rash advance from Naples in March 
1815. This attempt he soon succeeded in overthrowing ; and, 
after having retained the command in Lombardy until all was 
quiet, he has withdrawn for a season (still in the vigour of 
life) from active duty, and devotes his time to private in- 
tercourse and study. 

Spanish Generals and Ministers. — Of the Spanish com- 
manders of the present day, few are intitled to particular 
notice; and, among those of whom sketches are given in 
these volumes, one of the first places is evidently due to Count 
Abisval, better known to the readers of news-papers under the 
name of General O'Donnel. He was born in Spain of an 
Irish family in 1770, and formed himself to his profession in 
the war of 1793, which was chiefly prosecuted in the Pyrenees. 
On the recommencement of hostilities in 1808, he com- 
manded in Catalonia, and, in point of judgment and com- 
bination, afforded a striking contrast to Blake, Cuesta, and 
others of his brother-officers. Having attracted the notice of 
Lord Wellington, he was promoted in 1813, and enabled to 
bear a distinguished part in the operations of that campaign. — 
Lord W. was instrumental also in confirming in the public 
. confidence 
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confidence another native of Spain, who is better known as a 
diplomatist than as a tactician, but who, in the summer of 
1808, was greatly instrumental in accomplishing the surrender 
of Dupont’s division in Andalusia ; — we allude to Cevallos. 


* Don Pedro Cevallos was born‘at St. Andero in 1764, of an 
antient and noble family; he has from his youth followed a 
diplomatic career, and was for several years secretary to an 
embassy. In 1784, he entered the Secretary of State’s Office, 
where he distinguished himself equally by his probity and talents. 
Godoy, then Duke of Alcudia, and foreign minister to Charles IV., 
anxious to attach Cevallos to himself, gave him one of his cousins 
in marriage, and, on becoming prime-minister, appointed him First 
Secretary of State. In this situation, he sometimes ventured 
to oppose Godoy, but the latter did not then imagine that he had 
any reason to fear,him; accordingly, he did not remove Cevallos 
from his place, but carefully concealed from his knowlege the 
intrigues with Bonaparte. In the beginning of 1808, when 
Savary came to Madrid to support the false assertions of Murat, 
Cevallos was one of the first of the council who advised that 
Ferdinand should not quit his capital: but, seeing his sovereign 
resolved on following the perfidious counsels of Murat and Savary, 
he prepared to accompany him. On their arrival at Vittoria, 
Cevallos declared that he endeavoured to persuade the King not 
to quit that town: but the intreaties of Savary were again suc- 
cessful. He at first accepted office under Joseph Bonaparte, but 
soon forsook him, and published at Madrid “ A Statement of the 
Means employed by the Emperor Napoleon to usurp the Crown of 
Spain.” This memorial was speedily translated into almost every 
language of Europe; and Bonaparte was so much irritated at it, 
that, by a decree issued expressly on this occasion, (dated 12th 
Nov. 1808,) he declared Cevallos an enemy and a.traitor to 
France and Spain. In 1814, when Ferdinand recovered his 
throne, Cevallos re-assumed his place as First Secretary of State, 
and was the author of the greater part of those decrees of which 
the object was to open new roads, to dig canals, and to esta- 
blish a more regular plan of public education. Notwithstandin 
his great public services, and the confidence reposed in him by 
the King, he was included in the general dismission of the ministry 
in January 1816: but he was recalled in February following, and 
was again intrusted with the direction of Foreign Affairs.’ 


None of the restored governments has hitherto so much 
disappointed public expectation as that of Ferdinand VII.: but, 
if we may credit some appearances, a faint hope may be enter- 
tained that he will adopt the liberal course of policy pursued 
by Louis XVIII. during the last twelve months. This ex- 
pectation is partly founded on the recall of one of the most 
promising members of the late Cortez, who was sentenced 
three years ago to a most singular and unmerited exile. © 


‘ Arguelles 
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¢ Arguelles was born at Ribadesella in Asturia, in 1775, and 
‘brought himself into notice at the University of Oviedo by his 
promising abilities and lively imagination. Being the youngest of 
his family, he went, when he had completed his education, to 
Madrid, in quest of a civil appointment ; he was soon intrusted 
with a mission to Lisbon; and, on his return, he was sent to 
London, apparently with a view to regulate some financial matters, 
but in reality to transact a most important political negotiation. 
He returned to Spain, and was in Cadiz when the last revolu- 
tion broke out, and when (in 1809) the authorities were ob- 
liged to take shelter ‘in that city. He was soon chosen a 
deputy to the provisional assembly of government, became a 
member of the committee charged with framing a constitution, 
drew up the report made on this important occasion, and 

ave repeated proofs of his talents as an author and an orator. 

et, on the roth of May 1814, at four o’clock in the morning, 
the ministers of Ferdinand caused him to be arrested at Madrid, 
and carried in chains to the state-prison. Judges were appointed 
to conduct his trial : but he shewed so much ability in his defence, 
that his accusers knew not how to proceed, and recommenced not 
fewer than five different times; till at last the King, to put an 
end to so uncommon a proceeding, ordered the papers to be 


laid before him, and wrote on them, ‘‘ Ten years of the galleys at 
Ceuta.” ’ 


Modern Greeks. —'The schemes of Bonaparte, however dif- 
ferent in point of motive, have had the effect of promoting 
those discoveries which have excited so much disinterested 
attention on the part of our travelling countrymen; and the 
list of living literati presents occasionally the name of a 
Greek whose primary object is to rouse the faculties of his 
countrymen, and prepare them for throwing off the Ottoman 


yoke. 


‘ Coray, called in Greek Corais, is an able physician and a 
learned Hellenist. His family came from the Isle ef Chios, and 
he was born at Smyrna in 1748. Besides the study of the 
antient languages, he early cultivated those of modern days; and, 
while very young, he translated a catechism from the German 
into modern Greek. To complete his literary education, and 
render his acquirements in some degree useful to his country, 
he quitted Greece and passed into France in 1782, pursuing his 
studies for several years at the University of Montpellier ; where 
he added a knowlege of medicine and natural history to the ac- 
quirements which he had already made in philology. He there 
took his doctor’s degree, and came in 1788 to fix himself in Paris, 
We owe to this learned and laborious translator and editer, 
«* Les Caractéres de Théophraste, d’aprées un manuscrit du Vatican, 
contenant des additions gui n’ont point encore paru en France: 
nouvelle traduction, avec le texte Grec, 1799, 8v0.;— Traité 
d’ Hippocrate des airs, des eaux, et des lieux ; traduction nowvelle, 
avec le texte Grec, et des notes, 1800, 2 vols. 8vo.;-—and 7; or 

des 
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des Délits et des Peines, traduit de (Italien de Beccaria en Grec 
moderne, avec des notes, 1802, 8vo.” He was likewise the editor 
of la Bibliothéque Hellenique, or a collection of Greek works, with 
notes; eleven volumes of which in 8vo. first appeared, printed in 
Paris at the expence of the brothers Zosima, Greek merchants. 
They contain the works of Isocrates, in 2 vols., and Plutarch’s Lives 
in 6 vols.; also, under the title of Prodromus, the different histories 
of lian, and the fragments of Nicolas Damascenus and of Hera- 
clides ;— and, under the title of Parerga, the Fables of Esop, 
and the Stratagems of Polyenus. The remainder is continued 
at the expence of the Gymnasium of Chios. This collection is 
destined for circulation in Greece, and forms a proper sequel to 
the hopes expressed by M. Coray in his Mémoire sur I état actuel 
de la Civitisation en Gréce, Paris, 1803, 8vo. 

‘ Codrika, ( Panagiotis,) an Athenian, came to Paris about the 
year 1800, with the title of secretary and interpreter to the Ottoman 
embassy. When removed from this situation by his court, he re- 
mained in France, where the government granted him a pension 
of 250]. a-year, which he has since continued to enjoy. He has pub- 
lished, 1. A translation into modern Greek of Fontenelle’s Plurality 
of Worlds, 1794. 2. Observations on the Opinions of some Helle- 
nists on the Subject of Modern Greek, 1803, 8vo. 3. Obser- 
vations on Bartholday’s Voyage in Greece, in the Magazin 
Encyclopédique.’ 


Weare sorry td be under the necessity of adding that here 
these philologists do not exhibit a pattern of harmony; 
Codrika having recently attacked his elder countryman in a 
Greek pamphlet, composed with a degree of vehemence that 
recalls all the indecorum of antient combatants. 

Italians. — The present is not the golden age of Italy, and 
here the biographer finds a very limited number of either Gene- 
rals or Artists to puton record. We shall accordingly confine 
ourselves to the notice of one whose reputation is known to 
almost all the cognoscenti of Europe, and who had lately 
occasion to pay a visit to our shores. 


‘ Canova, the celebrated sculptor, was born in 1757 at Passagno, 
a village of the Venetian States, in the diocese of Treviso; and 
he executed, at the early age of seventeen, a half-length Eurydice, 
in soft marble. He then removed from the sculptor with whom 
he lived in Bassano, to the Academy of Fine Arts in Venice, where 
he gained several prizes. His group of Daedalus and Icarus 
brought him a pension of three hundred ducats, granted by the 
Senate of Venice on their sending him to Rome in 1779. Among 
other performances, he completed in that city in 1809 the model 
of Perseus holding the head of Medusa, which he executed in 
marble in the following year, and which some persons have not 
hesitated to place on a level with the Apollo Belvidere, both for 
the perfection of the work and the symmetry of the shape. 


The genius of Canova was brought to perfection by his study 
of 
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of the exquisite models of antiquity, aided by that of the best 
antient authors, whom he still causes to be read aloud to. him 
while engaged on his labours. Originality, ease, and richness 
of fancy are his leading characteristics.’ 

We conclude our extracts with the notice of a pérson, 
whose name ‘has been associated with the defence of state- 
prisoners in France almost ever since the beginning of the 
Revolution, and who has lately received distinguished rewards 


at the hands of Louis X VIII. 


‘ Chauveau Lagarde was born at Chartres about the year 
1765, and is one of the most distinguished barristers in Paris. 
He is remarkable for having frequently given his assistance to 
persons brought before the fatal revolutionary tribunals and 
courts-martial ; the most celebrated among his clients having been 
General Miranda, Brissot, and, above all, Marie. Antoinette, whose 
defence he was ordered by tiie tribunal to conduct with Trongon 
de Coudray. When sentence was pronounced on the Queen, 
they were both arrested, to undergo an examination respecting 
the secrets which that Princess might have confided to them: but 
this strange abuse of power produced nothing against them, and 
they were set at liberty. Having been directed by the govern~ 
ment of 1793 to defend the cause of Charlotte Corday, M. Chauveau 
Lagarde received the following note from that courageous woman, 
after her sentence: ‘‘ You conducted my defence in the most 
generous and delicate manner: it was the only one that could 
have suited my cause; I thank you for it, and I will give you a 
proof of my esteem. I have just been informed that my property 
is confiscated ; I owe a small matter to the jailor, and I leave it to 
you to discharge the debt.”—In 1816, he was appointed to defend 
General Bonnaire, in which he acquitted himself with his usual 
zeal. Though unwell at the time, he was carried into court, and 
pleaded the cause with great warmth and ability.’ 


We have observed, in the course of our examination of 
these volumes, sundry errors in the orthography of proper 
names; and occasionally (as in the instance of General Car- 
teaux) the ludicrous mistake of inserting among the hommes 
vivans the names of persons who departed from this world 
some time since. It is a more serious charge to allege the 
partiality of the work, not only in insertions but in omis- 
sions: the writers or editors having ventured, in the case of 
favoured individuals, to keep out certain political mementos 
which would have ill squared with the present situation 
of the parties. Yet, whatever may be objected to the book 
in point of politics, its literary impartiality is undoubted; 
and its pages contain many very convenient lists of the writ- 
ings of the age. On the whole, therefore, though its execution 
often bears marks of haste, we repeat that it may be safely 
recommended as a repertory of the transactions of existing 
public personages. 

Arp. Rev. Vou. LXXXIII. Ll ART. 
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Art. VIL. <Abrégé des Mémoires, &c.; i.e. An Abridgement of 
the Memoirs of the Marquis de ‘Dangeau, taken from the 
original MS., and containing many Anecdotes of Louis XIV. 
and his Court ; with Notes historical and critical, and a Sketck 

of the Regency of the Duke of Orleans, by Madame pe 

Genus. 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris, Treuttel.and Wurtz; London, 
Colburn. Price 11. 11s. 6d. sewed. 


[HE name of Dangeau is so little known to the public either 

in France or England, that, on turning to the volumes 
before us, the attention of almost every reader will be directed 
to the labours of Madame pe Genuis. That lady has long 
been ‘distinguished in the world, but her literary fame has 
partaken in no small degree of the fluctuation of her political 
Opinions; her later works having by no means supported the 
reputation of those which she wrote when acting as governess 
in the.family of Orleans. Whatever may be the cause of 
this unfortunate inequality, or whether it be owing (as some 
allege) to her having been indebted to the assistance of others 
for a portion of her early fame, we do not pretend to decide: 
but it is perfectly evident that the performance ‘before us will 
in no degree contribute to the redemption of her celebrity. 
The daplaanintiery parts, written by herself, are marked by no 
particular display of vigour or imagination; and the choice of 
so poor a collection for the honours of the press is certainly not 
calculated to do credit to her judgment. We are, we con- 
fess, much more. disposed to pass a severe sentence on an 
attempt to impose a worthless book on the public, than on 
the political tergiversation with which it is common to charge 
Madame bE G.; the latter fault having been so frequent on 
the other side of the Channel, and prompted of late years by 
such extraordinary ‘vicissitudes, that female constancy could 
scarcely be expected to withstand the temptation. In fact, 
these changes have been carried to such a point in France, 
that the almost total défaut de patriotisme is one of the first 
admissions that our neighbours are ready to make on con- 
versing with a foreigner respecting the -unfortunate state of 
their country. 

The main part of this book consists of the Memoirs -or 
rather of the Diary of the Marquis de Dangeau, extending 
from the year 1684 to 1720: but the minor pieces, forming a 
fourth of the whole, are from the pen of Madame bE GENLis, 
and consist of a sketch of .the life ot .Dangeau, a prefato 


essay, and a-brief narrative of the regency of the Duke of 
Orleans. Postponing for. the.present our notice:of the con- 
tributions of ‘the fair editor, we shall, for a few minutes, 

point the attention of our readers ‘to the ‘ Memoirs:’ which 
are 
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are little more than a daily record of circumstances that 
occurred at court, and greatly inferior to the well known 
Diary of our Lord Melcombe, Bubb Doddington; who not 
only entertained his readers with the reflections which passed 
in his own mind, but occasionally with information of some 
interest respecting the course of public transactions. Nothing, 
on the other hand, can be more trifling or insipid than most 
parts of the French nobleman’s diary. Ez. gra. 
* oth July, 1684. 

* Guénégault, Colonel of the regiment of Poitou, passing on 
horseback over the bridge, fell into the Rhine, but saved his life, 
an instance of extraordinary good fortune. Ra ESP 

‘ Wednesday, 12. — A visible eclipse took place between two 
and three o’clock. 

‘ Monday, 17.— The Prince of Conti returned from the army, 
and the King bestowed much praise on him for his conduct during 
the campaign. | 

‘ Saturday, 19.— The King, on retiring to rest, called Mon- 
sieur de la Trémouille, and told him to give orders to the officers 
in attendance to allow M. le Duc du Maine to have the same 
liberty of access to him as the gentlemen of the bed-chamber. — 
Thi§ is what is termed having les grandes entrées. 

‘ Wednesday, 23.— The Duke d’Elbeuf came this morning to 
ask the King’s permission to marry Mademoiselle de Navaille. 
His Majesty represented to him that he was upwards of sixty- 
four years of age, and that he had children by two previous 
marriages, — but added that the Duke had his leave to act in this 
busmess as he judged proper. 

‘ Saturday, 26.— This morning, the King resolved in council 
to reduce the taxes two millions two hyndred thousand franes 
(100,000l. sterling), besides the million which he had already 
taken off. 

‘ Sunday, 27.— During the last week, 10,000l. sterling were 
expended on the improvements at Versailles: twenty-two thou- 
sand men and six thousand horses being daily employed in this 
work, 

‘ Wednesday, 30.— At eight o’clock, the King’s apartments 
were thrown open; and the ladies of honour of the Dauphiness 
and of Madame, of Madame de Nevers, and of Madame de 
Choiseul, were present, to the number in all of twenty-eight. The 
King made them play at a game by which they could not lose, 
and they won each four lots of gold stuffs, or beautiful ribbons ; 
the game was followed by supper.’ 


This specimen is more than a fair one; it is a very favourable 
sample of the work, for we have taken pains to strike out 
even from these few sentences several circumstances which 
were too trifling to be laid before our readers. What would 
they say to a journalist who gravely records that,.on such a 
day, * Monseigneur amused —— with hunting a weasel 
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with terriers in a gartet;’ and that the King, when walking 
‘in his garden, had the condescension to allow the ladies and 
entlemen who followed him ‘ to pick and eat fruit !’ Yet the 
aan is made up of these petty details, with long descriptions 
of fétes, hunting parties, quarrels about precedency, and other 
matters of equal moment. Those, however, who attach con- 
sequence to the mode of admitting ambassadors at court, or 
to the etiquette of receiving and returning public visits, will 
be not a little gratified with these volumes, and will find in 
the Marquis a writer who outstrips even Lord Valentia in 
the minuteness of his descriptions. In one passage, (vol. iv. 
p. 101.) our ambassador, Lord Stair, is represented as giving 
serious offence to the Prince of Conti by not coming to meet 
him au bas de Pescalier ; an act of attention which his Lordship 
gravely maintained was not due to his Royal Highness. It is 
said that Bonaparte, when he had assumed the Imperial dig- 
nity, and was desirous of re-establishing the etiquette of the 
old court, applied to Madame ps Gents; who is reported to 
have answered that “ she had forgotten every thing but the 
bounties of her sovereign.” How unlucky it was that she did 
not think of transmitting to the Imperial cabinet the MS. of 
the Memoirs now beforé us! which would have put the courtiers 
of the day in full possession of all the minutize of etiquette, 
and might by some lucky consequence have saved us the very 
irksome task of travelling through it in its printed form. 
Louis XIV. is the prominent character in these Memoirs, 
and seems to absorb the admiration not only of the Marquis, 
whom we should forgive for being dazzled by a luminary so 
near to him, but of Madame pr GENLIs, although contemplat- 
ing his en at the distance of more than o hands years. 
This lady takes great pains to persuade her readers, in the 
notes, that Louis was not the proud ostentatious prince that 
he has been so long considered: but unsupported assertions, 
or even insulated facts, will not be sufficient to outweigh the 
general impression, founded, as it is, on such a mass of his- 
torical evidence. She does not chuse to blame le grand 
monarque either for the repeal of the edict of Nantes or for the 
misfortunes of the latter years of his reign; and still less will 
she allow that the feelings engendered in this era of ambition 
were instrumental to the subsequent disasters of France: 
which were, in her opinion, entirely owing to the Regent, and 
to the bad education given to Louis XV. In like manner, the 
Marquis de Dangeau expatiates eoany on the kindness and 


liberality of his master to the fami y of our abdicated sove- 


reign: but he makes no allowance for the share which policy 


bore in this apparent generosity. Teco 
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ieee the period comprized in the journal of the Mar- 
quis is of the greatest interest, it is so inadequately described: 
in this collection of trifles that we hasten to take leave of it, 
and to confine our remaining observations to the supple- 
mentary pieces. ‘The principal of these, the historical sketch. 
of the regency of the Duke of Orleans, occupies about sixty 

wes of the fourth volume; and it contains, amid a number of 
mediocre passages, a few of a more entertaining stamp, sueh 
as the following picture of the Regent and his preceptor: 


‘ The Duke of Orleans possessed an agreeable figure, and an 
open, intelligent countenance ; he expressed himself with ease and 
grace; and he was gifted with a character of great penetration 
and sagacity. He had a considerable knowlege of painting, 
music, chemistry, and mechanics ; and he patronized the arts and 
sciences with both liberality and discernment: forming in his 
palace a valuable collection of pictures, and anothef of medals. 
He possessed great courage, was not without military talents, and 
was humane and magnanimous: while no prince was ever more 
easy of access or more prone to clemency. Qualities and abilities 
so eminent ought to have formed a great man: but one of the 
vilest flatterers corrupted his disposition, and made him imbibe 
the most pernicious principles in his early youth. — He had four 
men of rank who acted successively as his governors, and who all 
died within a short period of each other. St. Laurent, a man of 
the greatest merit, was his preceptor: but, by a strange fatality, 
he also died. He had taken the Abbé Dubois, (who became 
afterward Cardinal and prime minister,) to copy the young 
Prince’s lessons: this Abbé, by the pliancy of his character, 

ined the good will of the sub-governors ; and, when St. Laurent 
Sed, he was authorized to continue the functions of preceptor. 
Dubois possessed a lively and sarcastic gaiety, which amused the 
Prince ; and to please in such a quarter is to acquire an ascend- 
ency. When a vicious man wishes to govern a prince, his first 
care is to endeavour to corrupt him; and this plan was adopted 
by Dubois. “He was well aware that he could never gain the 
esteem of his pupil, and sought only to make him subservient to 
his purposes. 

‘ Dubois began by giving the young prince opinions that were 
not only false in themselves but particularly hurtful to persons of 
rank. He separated mankind into two classes, — knaves, and 
fools; and from this division he contended that he who passed for 
an honest man was nothing more than one who had the art to 
disguise his faults from the vulgar. These odious maxims were 
not brought forwards at once; sometimes they were merely 
insinuated; at other times they were hazarded in the form of - 

artees, and lively sallies; and in this manner they could be 
heard without exciting indignation. This was a great point gained ; 
and thus, by little and little, they passed from the imagination to 
the heart. Dubois could never succeed in making a hypocrite of 
the Duke of Orleans ; his frank, candid character prevented this : 
but he inspired him with a profound contempt for mankind ; ~~ 
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the openness of the Prince only served to render him an unblushing 
infidel, and conduced greatly to the dissoluteness of the court.’ * 


One of the first acts of the Duke was to restore to the 

arliaments the right of ‘ making remonstrances on the 
orders of the sovereign,” a right which had been suspended 
under the arbitrary and overpowering rule of Louis XIV. 
No period ever shewed more clearly than the reign of that 
despot the dangers of military success to civil liberty, or the 
necessity of watching the earliest infractions of the executive 
power on the other branches of the constitution. Aftother 
action of the Duke, which forms: a striking contrast to the 
hard-hearted conduct of Louis, was the release of the pri- 
soners so long confined in the Bastile. 


‘ The beginning of the regency did oe credit to the Duke, 
who made many useful reforms in. the household, the buildings, 
and.equipages of the King: but the respect which the Marquis de 
Dangeau owed to the memory of his royal master and benefactor 
did not permit him to speak of.a very remarkable act of justice 
performed after his death by the Duke. On one of the first occa- 
sions on which the latter transacted business with the secretaries 
of state, he called for the list of all the lettres de cachet ; and he 
found many of which the motives could not be explained, and 
which it was impossible to discover otherwise than by questioning 
the: prisoners, a number of whom were ignorant of the cause of 
their detention. These unfortunate men pined in their dungeons. 
for. crimes which were perhaps imaginary, of which they were 
themselves ignorant, and which the government had forgotten, 
as well as the victims of their tyranny. The Duke gave liberty 
to all those who were not imprisoned for any serious offence ; 
‘that is, nearly to the whole. Among others was the Chevalier 
d’ Aremberg,' who had been eleven years in a dungeon for having 
aided the escape of an ecclesiastic named Quesnel from the prison 
of.Malines. . Though still young, his long sufferings had given 
him all the appearance of decrepitude.— An Italian was also 
found in the Bastile, who had been confined thirty-five years 
without knowing for what cause, and who had been arrested on 
the day of his arrival at Paris. Custom had so attached this 
man to his prison, where he had never been ill treated, that he 
considered it as his home: he represented that it would be in 
vain for him to search for relations or friends, all of whom must 
either have ceased to exist or must have forgotten him; and he 
asked as a favour to remain in the Bastile. The Regent com- 
plied with this singular request, and gave orders that he should 
be well treated, with liberty to go out and in whenever he chose.’ 





* For particulars of the court of Louis XIV. and the Regent, 
see Rev. Vol. vii. pp. 116. and 161. — Vol. xliv. p.60. — Vol. 1xxxi. 
p- 666. — Vol. xiv. New Series, p. 566.—and Vol. li. pp.469. and 
475- For memoirs of the Cardinal Dudois; sce Vol. Ixxix. N.S. 
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In the biographical sketch of Dangeau, Madame bE G. 
labours much to give some importance to her hero: but, 
after all, he can be considered as nothing more than a good 
courtier, an indifferent poet, and a man of moderate abilities, 
whose memory was preserved chiefly by the manner in which 
Boileau dedicated to him his satire on nobility. This short 
narrative is followed by the Discours préliminaire, which 
consists of little else than a panegyric on Louis XIV. and an 
attack on Voltaire, D’ Alembert, and the Encyclopedists, with 
what seems to us a matter of no little difficulty, — an eulogy 
of Fénelon, united to a defence of the King’s conduct towards 
that illustrious prelate. Madame ve G. will not admit that 
Bossuet was jealous of the Archbishop of Cambray: but, with 
all our admiration for the eloquence and piety of the former, 
we cannot help considering his hostility to Fénelon as a 
lamentable blemish on so fair a character. 
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Art. VIII. De la Souveraineté, &c.; i. e. On Sovereignty, and 
Forms of Government; an Essay intended to rectify several 
Political Errors. By Frepreric ANcILLON, Author of the 
“‘ Sketch of Political Revolutions in Europe since the End of 
the Fifteenth Century,” and of ‘“ Miscellanies in Literature and 
Philosophy.” Translated from German into French, with Notes. 
8vo. pp. 166. Paris. 1816. 


’| HE name of AncILLon has long been known to readers of 

French literature, and the author of the treatise now before 
us is the son of the writer of the same denomination; whose 
family, originally French, has been settled for a century past 
in the Prussian dominions. ‘We extract an account of ‘him 
from the Bzographie des Hommes Vivans, the work now in 
course of publication at Paris of which we have given a 
report in the VIth Article of this Appendix. 


‘ ANCILLON was born at Berlin in 1766, and commenced his 
eareer as professor in the Royal Military Academy and preacher 
in areformed church in that metropolis. In 1801 he published 
Mélanges de Littérature et de Philosophie, 2 vols. 8vo., which were 
reprinted in 1809: but that which really established his repu- 
tation was his historical work, written in French, and intitled, 
‘‘ Tableau des Révolutions du systéme politique de ? Europe, depuis 
la fin du 15me siécle, Berlin, 1806, 4 vols. 8vo., which he himself 
translated into German, calling it General Considerations on 
History, &c. His success as an author brought him into favour 
with the present King of Prussia, who made choice of him as 
governor for his son the Prince-Royal, and for his nephew Fre- 
deric-William-Louis ; and he had the honourable but melancholy 
task of pronouncing in the French Protestant church of Berlin a 
funeral oration on the late Queen of Prussia, who died in the 
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bloom of youth, a victim to the distresses of her country. Her 
melancholy fate was feelingly depicted in this discourse, which 
was but little known in France, because it was strictly prohibited 
by the Imperial government.’ ) 

The idea of the present publication was evidently sug- 
gested oy the dissatisfied situation of Germany, particularly 
of the Prussian dominions; where the inhabitants are of 
opinion that their government has been very backward in 
fulfilling the promises given so largely in 1813, when the 
exertions of all ranks and all ages were required for the 
overthrow of Bonaparte. The Germans are fond of dis- 
cussions ab ovo; and M. AnciLton begins with an inquiry 
into the origin of society, the only striking passage of which 
is his resolute censure of the state of nature that is so much 
extolled by the disciples of Rousseau. He follows this by a 
string of observations, evidently written for the meridian of 
monarchy ; among which he brings forwards the old argument 
for considering a nation as a family,. and their ruler as their 
parent. We are always prepared for a moderate share of 
inconsistency and sometimes of.contradiction in the compo- 
sitions of our French neighbours: but we were in hopes that 
the sedate habits of Germany had released M. AncrLton from 
any liability to such vexatious deviations. His work, how- 
ever, discovers much discrepancy; the most charitable expla- 
nation of which is that his personal opinions lean to the side 
of freedom, but that his situation at court produces, perhaps 
unconsciously to himself, a very material alteration in the 
thread of his deductions. What, for example, is the reader 
to think of such a passage as the ensuing? 

‘ The sovereign power is that which determines the will of the 
society at large; the sovereign in fact creates this will. It is 
only then, when such a will exists, which obliges, commands, and 
forbids, whatever be its nature or its action, that an assemblage 
of individuals becomes a society, a people, a state. It is there- 
fore absurd to say that sovereignty is inherent in the people, and 
that it cannot be alienated ; for this assertion supposes that it is 
possible for a people to exist before the sovereignty ; whereas the 
existence of a people begins only when the sovereignty is intro- 
duced under one form or another; and, wherever this is not the 
case, there is no such thing as a people. 

‘ The sovereignty, therefore, does not belong to the people, 
nor is it inherent in them, as it has been pretended whenever the 
intention was to overthrow the legitimate government, and to de- 
prive the people of the advantages of stability and social order. 
It is equally false to say that sovereignty proceeds from the people ; 
for the people, as a people, owe their existence to it,’ 

It would be a waste of words to enter on a refutation of 


such notions, and to exert ourselves to prove that sovereign. 
; power 
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power should be exercised only for the benefit of the people; 
or to shew that, with regard to Prussia, the question is not 
materially altered by the accidental benevolence of the reign- 
ing sovereign, since his successors may, and in all probability 
will, act the part of despots. Passing over the subsequent 
passages, in which the writer appears to deem it possible to 
guard liberty without imposing any restraint on the royal 
prerogative, we proceed to a more pleasant part of our ‘task 
by quoting his description of a mixed government. 


‘ The great problem, how ought a constitution to be framed, 
so as to answer the most beneficial purposes ? cannot be resolved 
in a general manner. The object is the same at all times and in 
all places, but the means of attaining it are as multiplied and as 
various as are nations, countries, and ages. The most perfect 
acquaintance with all circumstances, moral and physical, — the 
closest examination of all the peculiar characteristics of a people, — 
and constant attention to their past and present situation, — are the 
only means of determining so important a question, or obtainin 
useful results: The best constitution is always that which = 
ceeds from the real character and history of a nation, and which 
consequently is so adapted to it as not to admit of application 
to any other state. If it be true that Solon gave the Athenians 
the laws of all others the most suitable to them, he exhibited no 
doubt an example of the perfection of legislation. To say which. 
are the best laws, in a general sense, is in my opinion an absur- 
dity; it is no more possible to have one model of government for 
all countries than to have one bridge for all streams, or one soul 
to animate all bodies.’ 


Here, as to the intention of the author, all is evidently 
right, and the only fault is a fault of style ; — viz. a vagueness 
and want of precision almost always attendant on those who 
address themselves more to the imagination than the intellect. 
We may evidently discern something more defined in the 
following passage on the subject of Popular Representation : 


‘ The representative form of government, although unknown 
to the antients, is the only means by which a great people can 
take a share in the legislation, and the best for preserving them 
from anarchy; or, in other words, from the despotism of the 
rabble : — it ought ever to be the basis of a mixed government. No 
one will now dream of seeking for liberty in popular assemblies, 
The end of social union is the progressive improvement. of the 
individuals of whom society is composed, and the true means b 
which we may attain it are liberty and safety ; that is, the ascend- 
ancy of just. laws, the only safe-guard of liberty. When, there- 
fore, it is asked who ought to be chosen as representatives of the 
people ? we must answer, those in whom we expect to find the 
purest principles of liberty and the best abilities; those who have 
the strongest interest in maintaining public security, and the 
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stability of social order; and these.are without doubt the men of 
property. Property, that singular and mysterious union of per- 


sons with things and of things with persons, is, in fact, the real 
bond by which society is held together. The political rights of 


citizens ought therefore to be in proportion to their property, and 
a certain share of the latter is the first condition necessary for a 
representative. It is true that fortune will not confer talents, in-- 
formation, disinterestedness, or patriotism : it will not even prevent 
corruption, but it will render this evil less probable because more 
difficult. Moreover, a moderate fortune gives the means of edu- 
cation, and insures to him who possesses it the command of the 
time that is necessary to enlighten his mind and unfold his facul- 
ties. Genius, it is true, will force its way through the trammels 
of indigence, and the obstacles which it opposes will sometimes 
add to its power and elevation: but genius is an exception which 
cannot serve as the basis of a rule. To require a competent 
fortune in a representative is not to introduce the aristocracy 
of wealth, (the most fatal of all aristocracies,) nor does it shut’ 
out from the mass of the people the hope of obtaining the most 
honourable situations. Property is in perpetual motion, and is 
constantly changing masters. Misfortunes and folly impoverish 
the rich; chance, activity, and ability, enrich the poor: it is 
therefore favourable to the increase of national wealth to give’ 
property the most elevated rank in the political scale, because it 
excites the industry and activity of citizens by an additional: 
attraction. It may certainly happen that a man of merit may be’ 
thus excluded from the national representation: but it is less 
dangerous to expose ourselves to this loss than to divide the’ 
ste power among innovators and men of wealth,—among 
all those whose pride, vanity, or cupidity, have every thing to gain- 
and nothing to lose.’ 


Iu treating of the different orders of the state, the author: 
insists at considerable length on the necessity of the nobility. 
being great landed proprietors; a point in which his, 
opinions are considerably at variance with the existing: laws 
of France. ‘These laws, enacted during, the Revolution, and 
not rescinded since the restoration of the Bourbons, provide 
for an equal division of property among the children or next 
heirs of a testator, and enable the latter to appropriate only 
a fourth to any individual whom he may.prefer. ‘The palliative 
to this law, which, were it to continue long in operation, 


would soon sap the foundation of all the great families in the: 


kingdom, is in the power possessed by the proprietor of 
alienating his estates during his life by free gifts, bonds, &e. 
When he comes to speak of the English constitution, M. AN- 


CILLON takes occasion to pass many compliments both on it and’ 


on our national character: but he very justly observes that it 
would suit scarcely any other people in the present state of 


the Continent. To form a house of Peers and a house of | 
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Commons is a very different thing from securing all the 
benefits of that which it has required centuries to form, — 
*€ which has grown with our growth, and strengthened with 
our strength.” Foreigners have very little idea of the true 
nature of the English constitution, and are particularly puzzled 
to comprehend how the nation can tolerate the existence of 
sO mischievous a body as the Opposition. 

Adverting to the present state of Prussia, and the general 
wish of the people for a new constitution, the writer dwells 
strongly on the importance of studying the national character 
under both past and present circumstances, and of guarding 


against the adoption of a particular system on account of its 
theoretical beauty. 


‘ ‘Sudden changes (he remarks) are always prejudicial ; forms 
of government have not a positive but a relative value ; and we 
should introduce nothing which is not in strict conformity with 
the previous habits of the people, but keep in view antient customs, 
pecenet and even prejudices. If the French government 

efore the Revolution had considered the spirit of the times in 
the manner here pointed out, it would have acted very differently, 
and have saved its country, Europe, and itself: but that govern- 
ment, crouching under the yoke of what was called public opinion, 
allowed itself to be guided and misled by it: thus the opportunity 
of saving the monarchy was lost; and this fatal period was filled 
with crimes and calamities of all sorts, which will call down on it 
the curses of future ages, and the irrevocable condemnation of the 
world at large. : 

‘ Divine Justice,’ in its slow but certain progress, has at length 
reached the Revolution; its avenging hand has ravished from the 
French people their last triumph, that of arms, and has torn from 
them the trophies which enveloped and hid from them all their 
excesses. It is time that the other nations of Europe, enlight- 
ened by this tremendous lesson, should become aware of theit 
peril, and expel from among them the seeds of so many sanguinary 
errors.’ : ' 

The subject of this book naturally leads its author to the 
old. ground of the causes of the French Revolution, and 
suggests the opinion that a firmer conduct on the part of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. would have either prevented or 
stopped the eruption : — ‘ had he possessed vigour enough to 
support, M. de Calonne, the monarchy would have been saved 
and the people satisfied.’ We can by no means subscribe to 
this opinion. ‘The operating causes were too numerous and 
too powerful to admit.of being thus checked in the outset. 
The disorder of the finances, the ungracious immunities of 
the privileged classes, the inequality of taxation, and the 
waste of public money, all concurred to excite a discontent 
and even a ferment in the public mind, which could be con- 
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trouled neither by the inventive powers of a minister nor by 
the firmness of a sovereign. ‘The explosion was accelerated, 
it is true, by collateral causes, such as the infatuation of the 
Duke of Orleans and the pressure of a year of scarcity: 
but these are not sufficient to account for the agitation which 
pervaded not ree the towns but retired villages; infecting 
even the lower orders of the clergy, , and leading that powerful 
body to concur with the T%ers Etat on questions on which 
their adherence to the zoblesse would have been of the 
greatest importance. — Another assertion, and one of much 
greater force, is that there would probably have been no 
Revolution had the throne of France been filled by such a 
sovereign as Henry IV, ‘This may be true, because in that 
case a timely check would have been given to many of the 
sources of public discontent; such as the undue exemption of 
the clergy and nobility, and the abuses in the public expen- 
diture. It is also by no means clear that so intelligent a 
ruler would have taken part in the American war; and he 
certainly would not have scommitted the unaccountable folly 
of calling a meeting of the Etats Généraux at the time when 
he must necessarily throw himself on their mercy. 

Having devoted our attention so far to M. ANCILLON, we 
are next to bestow a few remarks on his translator; who has 
not chosen to give his name, and who partakes in no small 
degree of the inequality of the original writer: but who, on 
certain occasions, discovers the power of reasoning with con- 
siderable energy on the actual state of France. The ensuing 
paragraph is extracted from his preface: 

‘ It is impossible to listen in silence when we hear so man 

ersons continually exclaiming ‘ the Revolution is terminated,” as 
if it were possible that a political concussion of such magnitude 
could end on a particular day, or by the magical effects of a 
single event. A Revolution is not to be crushed in a moment: 
we have already seen three or four Revolutions brought to a close, 
and we have seen likewise the growth of others; and who shall 
venture to affirm that similar causes, that errors of the same kind, 
will not produce among us a recurrence of the same political 
shocks ? The causes of such events ought to be sought out and 
eradicated ; former faults should be ascertained and avoided. 
Other nations have only seen our Revolution from a distance, and 
yet the most thinking men are of opinion that the seeds of it have 
taken root among them: how, then, can it be supposed that 
no trace of it should remain among a people who have been so 
long familiar with it ? : 

‘ The most formidable effects of the Revolution are the prin- 
ciples which it engenders; principles the more powerful. because, 
among a number of people, they have already acquired the 
strength of prejudices ; and because, with a great proportion ha 
the 
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the present generation, they have still the charm of novelty. On 
the one hand, the despotism of Bonaparte has changed neither 
political theories nor the manner of thinking of those men who 
co-operated in the Revolution; on the other, the care with which 
he concealed from the rising generation all ideas of liberty, and 
of a constitutional government, condemns young people to 80 pro- 
found an ignorance, and to such total inexperience in matters of 
government, that they may be easily led to embrace blindly such 
seductive doctrines. It is, then, of the highest importance, even 
to ourselves, to examine and appretiate justly these doctrines, — 
te reject those that are false and 478. am — and to substitute 
in their place opinions more wise and sober. We should thus 
prevent France from wandering again in those devious paths 
which she has already trodden.’ 


At the close of the original text, the translator has added 
a variety of observations in the form of notes, none of which 
possess a claim to the attention of our readers except the 
subsequent; which is really a forcible and judicious picture’ 
of the state of feeling among the military and civil officers 
who have borne a part in the long period of the French 
Revolution. 


‘ Nothing is more essential to a government than to get hold of 
those vital principles which animate a nation, and to erect on 
them the edifice of its popularity. It is not by gn to 
eradicate these principles, at least, it is not by dwelling on all the 
evils and crimes of which they have been the cause, that we can 
prevent the recurrence of similar misfortunes. Forbearance and 
time are necessary with a people accustomed to power and con- 
quest, before they can learn in what respects that power and 
conquest are censurable; above all, it is requisite that the 
should not apprehend that the great and difficult actions whic 
they have atchieved should be either forgotten or disowned. We 
can form no adequate idea of the dignified sentiments and 
generous feelings which remain in the breasts of men who have 
been in a constant state of agitation, who have been exposed to 
imminent dangers, and whose exertions have been continual ; 
their faults may have been great ; their errors, and let us not 
hesitate to say it, their vices, may even inspire dread and disgust : 
but they preserve in the midst of all a remainder of dignity in a 
consciousness of strength, and in the recollection of an active life, 
which maintains within them that fire of moral sentiment which is 
apparently extinguished. Certainly we must feed this fire with 
oehier materials, and must give these sentiments another direction 
and other objects; and this is easier than it may be supposed. 
A vast humber of the most fanatical among the Leaguers became 
the most faithful adherents of Henry IV., who knew how to 
appropriate to himself the energy and devotedness of those bold 
and determined characters: had he done otherwise, they would 
have considered themselves as despised. 
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‘ What is it that renders a people capable of knowing and re-* 
pairing their errors ? — the recollection of the dignified sentiments 
which they had preserved during and even after their delirium. 
This feeling is not to be destroyed. If it be wounded, it will 
change into a stubborn pride, which acknowleges no fault, and 
which will be the less susceptible of amendment or repentance 
from the injustice shewn to it. If, on the contrary, it be soothed ; 
if pains be taken to shew the people their errors, giving them at 
the same time due praise for all that was great or generous: in 
their conduct; they will gradually yield and make concessions : 
even their dispositions will change; and they will soon obey 
without reserve that power which, after having so well known how 
to appretiate them, will not hesitate to accept their services.’ 


These observations are evidently suggested by the divided 
state of public feeling in France; the nobdlesse in that country 
being impatient to bring back things to their former level :. 
and the clergy forgetting, in their indiscriminate zeal for one. 
object, that the Revolution was instrumental in overthrowing 
many of the worst appendages of the church, and may be 
made to contribute in promoting, particularly by toleration, 
the cause of true Christianity. The King, however, has 
been at no loss to take a decided turn: during the last twelve 
months, he has attached himself in a very confiding manner 
to the party formerly connected with the Revolution; and 
his latest measures, down to the plan for the progressive 
admission of the half-pay officers into active service, imply a 
conviction that, their former leader being politically dead, 
the reigning sovereign may accept their professional aid with- 
out hesitation. © 





Art. 1X. Mémoires, &c.; i.e. Memoirs of the Class of Mathe- 
_ matical and Physical Sciences in the Institute of France. 
Vol. XII. for the Year 1811. gto. Paris. 1812—1814; and 
Vol. XIII. for 1812. 4to. Paris. 1814-1816. 
[ Article concluded from the last Appendix, pp. 468—494.] ° 


MaTHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY. 


Yee little occurs in the historical part of Volume XII., on 
these subjects, composed as usual by M. Detampre, that 
does not relate to the memoirs published in that which preceded 
it; and which have been reported in our article above cited. 
Of the new works, also, which appeared during the year 1811, 
the most important have been previously examined in some of 
our numbers, viz. the Mécanique Analytique of La Grange ; 
and the Mémoires sur la Formule Barometrique by M. Ramond ; 
the former of which will be found in our lxxxth volume, Old 
Series, p.163., and in Vol. Ixxx. of the New Series, p. 511+ 
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and. the latter in the several numbers ‘through which our 
notices of the seventh, eighth, and ninth volumes of the In- 
‘stitute extended, it being in them that the observations of 
M. Ramond were first printed. 

The next following articles contain very interesting accounts 
of the lives and writings of two eminent philosophers; viz. the 
celebrated navigator Bougainville, and our late worthy Astro- 
nomer-Royal, Dr. Maskelyne. The incidents in the career of 
the former are various and striking; we see him equally dis- 
tinguished as a man of science, as a warrior both by’sea and 
land, as a negotiator, and as the founder of a colony: but 
our limits will not allow us to give the details at length; and, 
as they are too interesting to admit of abridgment, we would 
rather pass them with this general notice than report them 
imperfectly. ‘The same remark will apply to the memoir of 
Dr. Maskelyne. We shall therefore merely state that the 
former was born November 11. 1729, and died on the 31st 


August, 1811; and that the latter was born in 1732, and died 
Feburary 9. 1811. 


(Part I.) Memorrs. 


On the Distribution of Electricity at the Surface of conducting 
Bodies ; First and Second Memoir. By M. Poisson. — We 
cannot attempt, in our report of these papers, to illustrate 
the mathematical processes which the author has adopted : 
but, as the theory on which he founds them, and some of the 
results that he has deduced, may be rendered intelligible in a 
few lines, we shall endeavour to exhibit them in the present 
article. 

The theory of electricity, most generally admitted, is that 
which attributes all the several phenomena to two different 
fluids dispersed through all the bodies in nature ; and in which 
we suppose that the particles of the same fluid mutually re- 
pulse each other, while they attract the particles of the 
other ‘fluid. ‘These attractive and repulsive forces follow the 
law of the inverse ratio of the square of the distance; and at 
the same distance the repulsive power is supposed equal to the 
attractive: whence it results that, when all the parts of a body 
contain an equal quantity of both fluids, they exercise no 
action on those contained in the bodies around them, .and 
consequently no sign of electricity is in this case manifested. 
We therefore call this the natural state of the body 5 and, 
when this equilibrium is disturbed by any external cause, 
the body in which it takes place is said to be electrified. Those 
bodies which appear to exercise no species: of action, but 
which admit of this fluid traversing them in every directiongy— 
as metals, — are called conducting bodies ; and those which op- 
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pose the progress of the fluid, — as dry air, and many others, 
—are called non-conductors: but the memoir before us is 
wholly occupied’ on the pheenomena of the former class of 
bodies, either when considered in an isolated state or when 
they are brought near together and submitted to each other’s 
mutual influence. : 

Let us imagine, says M. Poisson, a metallic body entirely 

immersed in dry air, and suppose a given quantity of one of 
the fluids to be introduced. In consequence of the repulsive 
force of its particles, and because the metal opposes no ob- 
stacle to its motion, we may conceive that the fluid thus 
added will be carried to the surface of the body; where it will 
be retained by the dry air that encompasses it. | Coulomb has 
in fact proved, by direct experiments, that no particle of 
electricity remains in the interior of an electrified conducting 
body, except that which belongs to its natural state; and that 
all the fluid which is added distributes itself at the surface, 
forming there an extremely thin layer, which does not pene- 
trate sensibly below the surface, and of which the thickness 
at every point depends on the form of the body, so that the 
figure which it assumes ought to be that which appertains to 
a state of equilibrium. 
The present writer demonstrates that the problem reduces 
itself to that of finding what ought to be the thickness of the 
fluid-layer in every point of the surface, in order that its en- 
tire action may be zero in the interior of the electrified body. 
This thickness will be greatest at the extremity of the greatest of 
the three axes, and least at the extremities of the shortest; and 
these thicknesses will be to each other as the length of the axes. 
Supposing, therefore, the depth of the layer to be very little, 
we may ascertain the distribution of the electricity at the sur- 
face of a spheroid but little different from a sphere; and this 
case, and that of the ellipsoid, are the only instances in which, 
in the present state of the analytical sciences, it would be 
possible to assign the variable thickness of the fluid. 

By employing the formule for the attraction of spheroids, 
M. Poisson calculates the attraction of the fluid lamina on a 
point taken either in the interior or at the surface of the 
electrified body ; and by this mode he has found that, at the 
surface of a spheroid but little differing from a sphere, the 
tepulsive force of the fluid is proportional to its thickness at 
éach point: while it is the same in an ellipsoid of. revolution, 
whatever may-be the ratio of the axes. It follows, therefore, 
that, in bodies of the above forms, the electric repulsion is the 

reatest at those points at which it is accumulated in the 
argest quantity; and it is natural thence to conclude -that 
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this iS a general property appertaining to every variety of 
form : but it is difficult to demonstrate it on principles purely 
analytical. Laplaee, however, has demonstrated it synthe- 
tically: from which it results that the variable pressure at the 
surface of electrified bodies is proportional to the square of 
the thickness ; and, consequently, where this pressure exceeds 
that which js opposed to it by the air, the latter must yield, 
and the fluid will escape as at an opening, which is exactly 
the fact that takes place at the extremity of points and the 
sharp edges of angular bodies. The principles employed as 
the basis of this theory will apply equally to an isolated body, 
or toany number of them exposed to each other’s influence: 
for, in order that all the bodies may remain in a permanent state 
of electricity, it is necessary, and it will be sufficient, that the 
resultant of the actions of the fiuid-lamina on any point as- 
sumed in the interior of one of the bodies may be equal to 
zero. The application of this principle will.furnish, in every 
case, as many equations as there are conducting masses; 
which equations will serve to determine the variable thickness 
of the electric lamina in the different bodies. 

On a remarkable Modification experienced by the Rays of 
Laight, in their Passage through certain Diaphanous Bodies ; 
and on some other new optical Phenomena. By M. Arato. — 
These experiments, and the conclusion drawn from them, were 
made more than eight years ago; since which time they have 
been the subject of many interesting articles and of numerous 
experiments both in this country and in France, and are too 
well known to require any farther notice in this place. 

On the new Relations which exist between the Reflection and 
the Polarization of Light by crystallized Bodies. By M. Buor. 
— The same remark applies to this article as to the preceding : 
to which we may also add that its length defies the conden- 
sation of it into any intelligible form, within the limits to 
which it is necessary for us to confine our present report. 


(Part II.) Puysics anyp CHEMISTRY. 


M. Cuvier’s analysis of the labours of this class, during 
the year 1811, is no doubt drawn up with every degree of at- 
tention and skill; yet it is not very interesting, in conse- 
quence of the materials which compose it being in themselves 
rather unimportant, and appearing still more so from the 
length of time which has elapsed since they were brought be- 
fore the class. In the department of Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry, after having mentioned the discovery made by 
Prof. Leslie, of augmenting the effect of evaporation in pro- 
ducing artificial cold, by placing under the receivers of an 
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air-pump a body peculiarly disposed to admit the yapour that 
is generated, M. Cuvier notices some experiments that have 
‘been made on the same subject by MM. Clement and Desormes, 
especially with a view to ascertain whether this process be 
capable of being rendered useful in an economical point of 
view. Some improvements also in the art of distillation, made 
by M. Adam of Montpelier, are likewise reported. They. 
essentially consist in heating the fluid employed in one stage 
of the process, by the vapour that has been formed in a 
previous stage; a mode which, we believe, has been long 
known to manufacturers in this country.—We have next an.’ 
account of the experiments of Count Rumford on the ques- 
tion respecting the nature of light, whether it be a substance 
which emanates from the luminous body, or whether it be 
only a certain kind of motion, impressed on some subtile 
fluid which is diffused through space. He decided in favour 
of the latter opinion; because he found that the intensity of 
light, as emitted from a body during combustion, bore no 
proportion to the quantity of matter actually consumed, but 
rather to the intensity with which the combustion was carried, 
on. The experiments have been some time before the public; 
and, though they do not prove the point intended by them, 
they are marked by that ingenuity which was so characteristic 
of the author. 

Next occurs the mention of some suggestions by M. 
Deyeuz on the cultivation of the Beet; of M. Deslonchamps on 
the cultivation of the Opium-poppy in France; and of M. 
Chevreul on Indigo. We have likewise an account of some, 
experiments of M. Duong on the question whether insoluble 
salts are capable of exchanging their principles with certain 
soluble salts, and which lead him to this conclusion; £ that 
all the insoluble salts are decomposed by the carbonates of 
potash and soda, but that the complete mutual exchange of 
their principles does not take place in any instance; and re- 
ciprocally that all the soluble salts, the acid of which can 
form an insoluble salt with'the base of the insoluble car- 
bonates, are decomposed by them until the decomposition: has 
arrived at a certain limit which we cannot pass: so that, in 
identical circumstances, combinations are produced absolutely 
opposite to each other.’ The reporter then notices the pro- 
cess by which M. Gay-Lussac has obtained the Prussic acid in 
a state of very high concentration ; and the observations of 
M. Oberkampf on the preparations of Gold. 

We find nothing very remarkable under the heads of 
Meteorology, Mineralogy, and Zoology: but in Vegetable 


Physiology we have a longer detail, first of some exparnents 
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by M. Palisot de, Beawsois on the progress of the Sap, and 
on the mode of fecundation of the the and afterward of 
MM. Mirbel and. Richard on the interior structure of some 
kinds of Seeds, in which the use of the cotyledons. is. dis- 
cussed, and the merit of the system is considered which takes 
its fundamental division from the number of these organs. 
This ciroumstanee seems to have given rise to a warm contre- 
versy between these botanists on the nature of the parts of 
certain plants, in which we do not feel ourselves dispased, to 
enter. 


ments and observations of. M, Le Gattois hold a distingui 
rank: but, as they have been; for some time well known, in 
this country through the medium of different journals, we shall 
not now attempt any detail respecting them; only observing 
that, although they are ingenious and important, we do not 
think that they lead to all the conclusions. which the author 
has: deduced from them, -— On the topics of Medicine and 
Surgery, we observe nothing that will) be interesting to. our 
readers. | 
_ After the History come: two éloges by M. Cuvier, one on 
M. Desessarts, a physician, and the other on our countryman 
Cavendish, who was one of the foreign members, of the Insti- 
tute. M. Desessarts was the son of a surgeon, and was born 
in the department of the Aube, in 1729. He lost his parents 
early in life, but was brought up by an uncle, who was.a pro- 
fessor: in the College of Beauvais; and he was placed under the 
care of the Jesuits, who were very anxious to enlist him: into 
their order; He fixed, however, on the profession of medi- 
cine, which he pursued with ardour during the remainder of 
his life, devoting to it almost the whole of his attention. The 
eulogist. says that ‘ no one was more a physician, or a physician 
of more devotedness; medicine being to him a second religion, 
the duties of which have filled up his long life. Thinking 
neither of glory nor of fortune, and incapable of jealousy, 
even to his latest days, he studied and collected with the can- 
dour-of a young man. all that had any connection, with his art ; 
and atithe age of 82 years he supplied our sittings with me- 
moins, and extended reports on any, medical works that ap, 
peared.’ ‘The events, of his life, however, are not particularly 
interesting ; nor do his. works, which seem to have been chiefly 
professional, require any special notice..— With respect, to the 
account of Mr. Cavendish, we shall not consider it as neces> 
sary to enter into any detail on a subject which must be 
well known toll our scientific readers; but we may observe that 
M. Cuvier, as indeed is always the case, is not backward-te 
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acknowlege the merit of a foreigner; and that, on the present. 
occasion, besides allowing all the due share of praise to the 
immediate subject of his memoir, he takes occasion to render 
justice to Scheele, Priestley, and others, who, about the same 
period, were engaged in’the same train of pursuits. 

The: first Memoir in this department is by M. Ricarp, 
‘On the Hydrocharides; i.e. on the Plants which, with the 
Fiydrocharis, ‘constitute the natural Family of this Name. 
Qur readers must be aware of the fondness which the French. 
botanists manifest for the plan of forming natural families ; 
a plan which, if cautiously pursued, is well calculated to pro- 
mote botanical science, but which, on many occasions, they 
haveé-certainly carried to an unreasonable extent. We will 
not ‘decide whether this remark applies to the case now be- 
fore ‘us: but we are disposed to think that, although the 
plants placed together, as forming one natural division, have 
some common points of resemblance, they are very dissimilar 
in many essential parts. ‘The essay is extremely elaborate, 
being extended through 88 4to. pages; and indeed it seems to. 
contain every thing essential to the complete investigation of 
the subject. The plants which are classed under the title of 
the Hydrocharides are the Elodea Guyannensis, which is little 
known, and which grows in Guiana, as its specific name 
imports the Anacharis Callitrichoides, which was discovered 
by Commerson, near Monte Video; HAydrilla ovalifolia, an: 
Indian plant described by Roxburgh; Vallisneria spiralis,.an 
European dicecious plant; Blyza Auberti, also a dicecious 
plant, discovered by M. Aubert du Petit Thouars, at Mada- 
gascar; Blyxa Roxburgi, a native of Coromandel; Stratiotes 
aloides, a well-known European plant; Oftelia Alismoides, an 
inhabitant of the Nile, near Rosetta, and perhaps also.of India; 
Limnobium Besci, a native of South Carolina, where it was 
discovered by M. Bosc, after whom it is named; and, lastly, 
the Hydrocharis Morsus-Rane, a common.and well known in- 
habitant of various parts of Europe, which on this account 
gives its name to the whole family. After a minute scientific 
description of each of these plants individually, the author 
makes some observations on the family generally, their habits, 
their different parts, and their various organs. The charac- 
ters are given in Latin, arranged into orders — and 
a conspectus of the whole is added, together with a series of 


vings. ‘To the memoir is subjoined a description, with 

a figure, of the plant generally known in medicine under the 
title of Angustura, but now named Bonplandia. | 

The next paper is a Continuation of M. Guyton-Mor- 

vEau's Essay on Pyrometry ; the principal .object of which is 
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to make a correct estimate of. the real value of Wedgwood’s 
table of temperatures, as taken from his experiments with the 
clay-thermometer. The author conceives it to be an. instru- 
ment of considerable merit, but he thinks that. the values 
assigned by Mr. Wedgwood himself are extremely erroneous. 
‘ It will not be seen without surprize,’ he observes, ‘ that the 
1077th degree of the thermometer of Fahrenheit, which, 
according. to Wedgwood, answers to the zero of his own 
pyrometer, is aha at replaced by 517°;:and that the 
value of 130° of Fahrenheit, which he has assigned to each 
ef the divisions of his pyrometric-gage, are here reduced to 
627° ; which, admitting an uniform.progression in the highest 
temperatures, does not carry the temperature of melted iron, 
for example, to more than 8696" of Fahrenheit, instead. of 
17327, and consequently to 4609° of the centigrade ther- 
mometer, instead of 9606°.’ This error appears to 
have originated in Mr. Wedgwood having formed a 
wrong estimate of the melting point of silver, which he 
made one of the principal data for connecting his scale 
with that of the mercurial thermometer. In rectifying the 
temperatures of that gentleman’s pyrometer, and comparing 
them with those of the mercurial scale, the present author 
employs as an intermedium the pyrometer of platina; and, 
in order to connect this with the two points of the freezin 
and boiling of water, (which are the points on the netatlh 
seale that are the best established, and to which the rest are 
generally referred,) he employs some more dilatable metals; 
as also the vegetable oils, the boiling point of which is so 
much higher than that of water.— The paper, ‘generally 
speaking, seems to us of considerable value, and to deserve 
the attentive examination of those who are interested in ascer- 
taining with accuracy the higher degrees of temperature. It 
is accompanied by some tables containing the numbers that 
result from the writer’s experiments. 

Observations on the Arrangement and Disposition of Leaves, 
on the Medulla of Ligneous Vegetables, and on the Conversion 
of the Cortical Strata into Wood. By M. Pauisor, Baron de 
Beavvois. — The author enters very fully into this subject, 
and considers every part of it with minuteness. With respect 
to the medulla, he inquires into ‘ the nature of its substance ; 
the form of its mass, or that of the case in which it is inclosed; 
the changes which it experiences; and lastly its use.’ All 
these points form the topics of so many separate sections, in 
which he examines the opinions of Malpighi, Hales, Grew, 
Duhamel, and other preceding writers, and afterward giyes 
his own ideas concerning them. As the use of the medulla 
has been much controverted, we shall quote the present ob- 
servations on it; § If we cannot conclude that the medulla is 
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an organ necessary to thé increase and developement of vege- 
tables, — that it -has always a real use, viz. as Grew advanced, 
diréct and immediate in the first year, and as long as the 
medullary canal is charged with fluid and remains succulent, 
—it appeais at least probable that it has an indirect and 
mediate ‘action when, being grown dry, without strength and 
power, it cannot act but by the intervention of its radii, which 
communicate directly with it, and are a continuation of it.’ 
‘With respect to the action of these radii, it is supposed that 
they are connected with the leaves or young branches of the 
stem; ‘so that, according to its shape and number of project- 
ing parts, the branches grow out in pairs, or in some other 
nu » radiating from one part. Of these forms there are 
said'to be five; triangular, when the leaves grow out three 
together; tetragonal, when the leaves grow in sets of four; 
pentagonal, when they are disposed in sets of five; and 
found or oval, when the leaves are placed in pairs. With 
respect to the conversion of the cortical strata into new wood, 
the author remarks that one point which he has established 
is to demonstrate that the opinion of Malpighi, Grew, and 
Duhamel is correct, ‘ that the new woody strata are produced 
by the liber, and not, according to the opinion of Hales, from 
the previously formed wood,’ or, as it is termed, alburnum. 

In a second memoir, M. Paxrsor brings forwards addi- 
tional proof of his opinion respecting the arrangemetit of the 
leaves; and he observes ‘ that, in all the plants with whorled 
leaves, the form of the medullary sheath is always in har- 
mony with the number, arrangement, and disposition of the 
branches.’—These memoirs are accompanied by some illitstra- 
tive plates. 


Vol. XIII. for 1812.* — Matuematics anp AsTRONOMY. 


The historical part, by M, DELamBRE (as usual,) begins 
with an account of the memoir of M. Legendre on the attrac- 
tion of Homogeneous Spheroids, to which he was led in conse- 
quence of the simplification that Mr. Ivory had given to this 
kind of investigation. ‘The Secretary next examines, in some 
detail, the memoir of M. Poisson which we have noticed in a 
preceding page (527.); he then gives a slight sketch of seven 
different papers by M. Rochon; adverts to the lunar tables 
of M. Burckhardt; passes in review several works, among 
which are Laplace's Analytical Theory of Probabilities, 
Carnot on the Defence of fortified Places, and other new 
editions of old works; and with these he concludes the histo- 
rical preliminary. 





_* In the second part of this volume, the epithet Jmperial, before 
given to the Institute, is omitted, and no other substituted. 
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In the succeeding article, the Secretary supplies notices of 
the lives of Malus and Lagrange ; of the latter of whom we 
have already spoken in our report of his Mécanique  Analy- 
ztque, and respecting the former we shall merely transcribe 
one sentence: ‘ Newton, speaking of a young friend whom 
he had lost, said, « If Cotes had lived, we should have known 
something :” and we may, in like manner, say, If Malus had 
lived; he would have completed the theory of light.’ This 
celebrated philosopher, whose name will be transmitted to the 
end of time in consequence of his discovery of the polarization 
of light, died on the 24th of February 1812, in the 37th 
year of his age, and was replaced in the Institute by M. Pois- 
son ;. who is well worthy to succeed him. 

(Part I.) Memoirs. — On a new Kind of Oscillation which 
the Particles of Light experience in traversing certain Crystals. 
By M. Biot. 

(Part II.) On a@ new Application of ihe Theory of the 
Oscillations of Light. By the Same. 

On the Discovery of a new Property in the polarizing Forces 
of certain Crystals. By the Same. 

On the Physical Properties that the Particles of Light ac- 
quire in traversing double refracting Crystals. By the Same. 

These memoirs occupy more than 400 pages, and are 
crowded with numerous experiments and ingenious deduc- 
tions; which, as we have before remarked in reference to this 
author’s. paper in the preceding volume, bid defiance to any 
intelligible condensation. We must consequently pass over 
them with the mere enumeration of their titles. 

Result of the Meteorological Observations made at Clermont~ 
Ferrand, from the Month of June 1806, to the End of 1813. 
By the Baron Ramonp. — On examining the dates in the 
title to this memoir and the title of the volume itself, it will 
be found that the article which is here said to be inserted in 
the volume for 1812 was not written, and the experiments 
which it details were not finished, till 1813; that it was not 
read till 1814; and that it was not published till 1816. We 
‘cannot but remark the impropriety of thus giving an appa- 
rent earlier date to papers than the period at which they 
were written. Let us imagine such a case as the invention of 
fluxions by an Englishman in 1813, which is mentioned to a 
few friends, and arrives by some means at Paris in 1814; let 
us farther imagine a foreigner so lost to all sense. of honour 
as to appropriate to himself that which he knows, and he 
almost exclusively, to belong to another; of which we wil? 
suppose him to present an account to the Institute in the 
latter end of this year; and the memoir to be then pub- 
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lished in the volume for 1812. Some years afterward, 2 
dispute shall arise concerning priority of invention; the Eng 
lishman, and his friends, trace the date of the discovery to the 
year 1813; while the Frenchman, and his friends, prove that 
it was published in the volume of their Institute for 1812, and 
‘consequently that the latter has a priority of claim. We beg 
most positively to state that, in putting the above case, we 
-by no means intend to imply the pmobability of such a trans- 
action, but merely to shew the possibility of it, and thence 
to manifest the impropriety of the-practice in question. — With 

d to the memoir which has given rise to this remark, 
we must observe that it appears to contain very correct me- 
teorological tables and observations ; which, however, would 
‘furnish no useful information in a detached form. 

On Elastic Surfaces. By M. Poisson. — This is perhaps 
one of the most difficult problems in mechanics. The labours. 
of the mathematicians of the last century had apparently given 
to this doctrine all the extension, and every degree of per- 
fection, of which it seemed possible: but this was far from 
being the case; and many problems still remain to exercise 
the talents and humble the pride of philosophers, among 
which the subject of the present article is not one of the least 
important. The differential equations of these surfaces in 
equilibrium, and @ fortiori? those of their motion, are nut yet 
known; except in the particular instance of a cylindrical sur- 
face, which returns to the simple case of an elastic lamina. 
James Bernouilli was the first who gave the equation of the 
equilibrium of an elastic lamina; founding it on the hypo- 
thesis that the elasticity at every point is a force perpendicular 
to the curve, of which the moment is proportional to the angle 
of deflection, or in the inverse ratio of the radius of curvature 
at that point. Since this. great geometer, many others, and 
principally Euler and D. Bernouilli, have published several 
memoirs relative to the conditions of the equilibrium of elastic 
lines, and on the laws of their vibration: but nothing in any 
respect satisfactory has yet been effected with regard to elastic 
planes ;, and even the present memoir, though bearing stron 
traces of the very powerful genius of the author, appears still 
to leave much to be desired in the solution of this delicate 
problem. : 


(Part II.) Puysics. 


In the history of this class by M. Cuvirr, the learned. Se- 
cretary commences by noticing the well known experiments of 
Count Rumford, ou the proportional quantities of Heat extri- 
cated during the combustion of various bodies, and makes the 
) following 
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following judicious observation concerning them: * It is v 
remarkable that, admitting the correctness of the analyses of 
these substances by Lavoisier, Cruickshank, the Saussures, 
Gay-Lussac, and Thénard, and calculating the heat which 
would have been produced by the hydrogen and the carbor 
which enter into their composition, if they had been burned 
separately, we arrive at nearly the same results.’ 

The Institute had proposed as a prize-question, in the pre- 
eding year, to ascertain the capacity for heat of oxygen, 
hydrogen, and carbonic acid; and the prize was Sanuibas 
MM. De la Roche and Berard, who made a very ample train 
of experiments on the subject, and determined the capacity 
not only of the gaseous bodies mentioned above, but also of 
atmospherica] air, azote, gaseous oxyd of azote, olefiant gas, 
gaseous oxyd of carbon, and aqueous vapour. M. Cuvier re- 
marks on the experiments that they are favourable to Berthollet’s 
theory of the nature of chemical attraction ; and he afterward 
gives an account of the analyses that have been made of the 
olefiant and other carbonated hydrogen gases by Dalton, with 
the contrary results obtained by Berthollet. We have then 
a notice of Thénard’s experiments on Ammoniac; of those of 
Proust on Metallic Oxyd; and of those of De la Roche on 
Animal Heat. Many of the experiments and observations 
mentioned in this part of the report are sufficiently important 
in themselves, but again we must say that they have lost a 
great part of their interest in consequence of the length of 
time that has elapsed since they were made public. 

Various notices also occur of different facts that have been 
reported on topics connected, with Natural History and 
Vegetable Physiology : but none of them are of so prominent 
a nature as to require to be particularized in this place. Under 
the head of Physiology, is announced an apparently important 
work on the comparative anatomy of the Organs of Respira- 
tion, by M. Tzedeman, Professor at Landshut; in which he has 
described them in the class of animals that have been called the 
echinodermata, comprehending the asteriz and other analo- 
gous genera. Among other curious circumstances in the or- 
ganization of these animals, he has observed ‘a species o! 
circulation between their organs of digestion and those of re- 
spiration; without, however, forming a complete double circle; 
and we cannot follow the branches into the external organs, 
nor into those of motion. It even appears that a distinct vas- 
cular system is distributed to the numerous peduncles which, 
in these animals, serve as instruments of loco-motion.’ The 
organs of respiration are. said to differ much in the various 
genera;.in some they represent hollow trees, the branches of 
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which fill themselves with or eject the external water, and are 
‘interlaced with a vascular net-work; in others, the water pene- 
trates immediately into the cavity of the body, and bathes all 
its parts. | 

In the notice of a work by M. Lamourouz on the Corallines, 
the reporter states that he has himself presented to the class a 
tabular view of the divisions into which he proposes to arrange 
the subjects of natural history in his great work on Compa- 
rative Anatomy. His primary divisions are four; animals 
with vertebree, the mollusca, articulated animals, and radiated 
animals or zoophytes; and he says that he finds this division 
to afford: great facility in reducing the diversities of organi- 
‘gation under general rules. —We are informed that M. Ja- 
cobsen, a Danish army-surgeon, has discovered a peculiar 
appendage to the Nostrils of Quadrupeds, which does not exist 
in man, and is more developed in the herbivorous than in the 
carnivorous animals. He conjectures that it is the seat of a 
‘sense by which they reject venomous substances, distinguish 
sex, &c.; and this he conceives to be nothing more than a 
modification of smell.— MM. Lacépéde, Geoffroy Saint Hi- 
laire, and Cuvier, have made some important observations on 
the different species of the Cetacesee; and M. De la Billar- 
diere has added new facts to our knowlege of the natural 
history of the Bee. —— Some experiments by M. de Montegre, 
on the Gastric Juice, seem to shew that it is entirely similar 
to Saliva. 

Under the head of Medicine, is an account of a work on 
Chronic Diséases by M. Damas ; in which he endeavours to 
‘draw up a few simple principles, that may apply to the ge- 
neral doctrines of those affections: but, from the report of 
them, we-can scarcely ascribe much success to the attémpt. | 

The first of the Memoirs on physical subjects in Part iT. is 
by M. Pauisor bE Beavuvois, on the Plants of the Family of 
the Cyperee. ‘This family, so named from their resemblance 
to the Cyperus, is of considerable extent, including the Schee- 
nus, Scirpus, Carex, and some ‘other large genera; and it is 
remarkable for having the number of the stigmata equal to that 
of the angles of the seed: a circumstaficé which is said to de- 
pend on an original difference in the organization of the plant, 
and thus to afford a natural character from which we may de- 
duce our principles of arrangement. 

We next come to a very elaborate paper on Iodine, by 
M. Gay-Lussac; which, when it was read, must no doubt 
have been extremely interesting: but now, after an interval 
of nearly four years, it has lost much of its.claims on our 

attention, the information which it contains being ag wen 
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known among the chemists of this country; and therefore all 
that remains for us is to give a brief view of the manner in 
which M. Gay-Lussac treats the subject. He begins with 
an account of the properties of iodine, and then proceeds to 
its combination with simple bodies; especially those processes 
in which the iodine is made to unite with hydrogen ‘so as to 
form the hydriodic acid, according to one hypothesis, or, 
according to the other, loses a part of its oxygen. We are 
next furnished with a description of many of the iodurets, and 
of the action of iodine on various oxyds, which Jeads to an 
account of the iodic acid and its compounds, particularly 
with chlorine; and then we have a view of the hydriodates, 
given much in detail, and with every appearance of great ac- 
curacy. Some remarks on chlorine follow, especially as 
being a body in many respects analogous to iodine. 'We quote 
a paragraph towards the conclusion, referring to the hypo- 
thesis which has given rise to so much discussion: 


‘ From the analogies which I have established in this memoir, 
we shall be convinced that oxygen, chlorine, and iodine, do not 
form an insulated groupe to which the acidifying property ex- 
clusively belongs. We have seen that it also belongs to sulphur 
and to azote, and we may say that it appertains likewise to a number 
of other bodies. Nevertheless, oxygen will always be considered 
as the principal acidifying substance, not only by the energy of 
this property and by the numerous acids which it forms, but 
because we can employ as solvents only those fluids which, con- 
taining oxygen and hydrogen, can change the nature of the 
compounds which they dissolve. Although chlorine does not 
disengage oxygen from all its combinations, it appears to me 
that it ought to be placed before it, on account of the energy of 
its properties: but fluorine, which we have not yet been able to 
obtain in an insulated state, would without doubt be placed before 
chlorine, because it disengages oxygen from all its combinations. 
We owe to M. Anmere the first idea that the fluoric acid is 
analogous to the hydrechledib acid; that is to say, that it is com- 
posed of hydrogen and a particular body analogous to chlorine, 
which he had proposed to name fluorine. Mr. Davy, to whom he 
had imparted the theory which he had conceived, did not seek to 
verify it until a long time afterward, when M. Ampere had 
answered the objections which had been addressed to him.’ 


Exposition of the Facts collected up to the present Time on 
the Effects of Vaccination; and an Examination of the Olyec- 
tions that have been urged against it at different Periods, and 
which some Persons still allege against the Practice of it. By 
MM. Berruo.ivet, Percy, and Harxié. — In this paper, 
which terminates the volume, the reporters observe with 
justice and candour that, notwithstanding the almost unani- 
mous testimony of medical mén and the public in ae in 
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favour of vaccination, some objections are still raised against 
it; and that, as these do not appear, at least in some cases, to 
originate in any unworthy motive, it is proper that they 
should be examined with impartiality. They mention five 
objections that are occasionally urged: but the only one of - 
them that, in this country, is regarded as of the least moment, 
or has any effect on the public mind, is that vaccination leaves 
in the constitution a tendency to eruptive complaints of 
various kinds. The circumstances which attended the first 
employment of the vaccine matter by Dr. Woodville, at the 
Small-pox Hospital in London, where eruptions were pro- 
duced in a great number of cases, may have been a cause for 
the opinion that they were a necessary consequence of the 
disease : but the source of the evil in this case is well known, 
and was very candidly acknowleged by Dr. Woodville. On 
this topic, generally, it is here remarked : : 


‘ From the comparison which we have made between the ob- 
servations cited and the sum of the observations collected, rela- 
tively to the eruptions that have accompanied vaccination, we 
conclude that the cases in which these eruptions, as well as the 
febrile affections that have taken place, compared with the cases 
which are exempt from them, are in such a proportion that we 
cannot attribute these eruptions to the vaccine virus, nor regard 
them as a consequence of its properties; that they must be 
referred to accidental circumstances, either general or particular ; 
that these circumstances, which cannot be always appretiated in 
many insulated individual cases, have in most of them, and 
especially in those in which the phenomena have shewn them- 
selves at once in a great number of individuals, a relation to 
variolous emanations concentrated in those places in which the 
vaccination has been performed,. or with the contagion of the 
epidemic small-pox; that, consequently, they do not prove in an 
way that the vaccine virus carries into the body a ferment whic 
ought'to be expelled by a febrile commotion, and by a particular 
eruption, or by any other remarkable evacuation; and that we 
have a right to draw directly the contrary conclusion from the 
number of cases in which the vaccine matter inserted has not pro- 
duced any sensible change, except,in the very place of the in- 
sertion, and. has not given occasion to any durable febrile 
commotion, or to any appretiable inconvenience.’ 


‘The objection which, we think, has had the most influence 
in this country is not noticed in the Report; viz. that the 
vaccine inoculation, although it may be a complete preserva- 
tive against the small-pox when it is first performed, loses 
this preservative power after some time. Our readers must 
be well aware that this allegation has been made by some 
professional men, and with a certain degree of plausibility ; 
and at one time it appearcd to be gaining ground even among 

persons 
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persons of reflection: but we apprehend that it is now main- 
tained by few individuals, except among -the vulgar, and 
even with them we think its influence is not very extensive. 
We transcribe the concluding paragraph, in order to 
manifest the agreement of sentiment which exists on this im- 


portant subject, between the medical men of England and 
those of France : 


‘ The preservative effect of the vaccine virus, when this virus 
has been taken in those determinate circumstances which assure 
us of its purity, and when the developement of it has been com- 
plete, is atleast as certain as that of the small-pox itself, or as 
that which results from the variolous inoculation. Moreover, con- 
sidered with relation to society in general, vaccination has am 
advantage which inoculation cannot possess; that of putting a stop 
to variolous epidemics, circumscribing them, and causing them 
to disappear ; and of considerably diminishing the mortality which 
threatens the early periods of life, thus preserving to population 
jts most advantageous proportion. In short, the results obtained 
up to this time inspire us with the probable hope of seeing the 
scourge of the small-pox, one of the most deplorable under which 
human nature suffers, disappear from the bosom of society.’ 

‘We cannot conclude without remarking that, as far as the 
physical papers in this and the former volume are concerned, 
they exhibit a great paucity of matter; and that, if they are to . 
be assumed as any test of the state of general science in 
France, they would give an unfavourable picture of it. We 
have already animadverted on the great impropriety of ante- 
dating the volumes; and we can only conceive that such a 
plan was adopted in consequence of the impossibility of 
obtaining a sufficient stock of materials to form a volume 
during the course of each previous year. 

Our attention will next be devoted to the two volumes 
which have commenced the publications of the Royal Insti- 
tute; which term has now supplanted those of National and 
of Imperial, and has filled up the chasm already noted inthe 
last part of the volume before us. 





Art. X. Exposition d'un nouveau Principe général de Dynamique, 
&c.; 7. e¢ An Exposition of a New General Principle of Dyna- 
mics. By the Count pe Buquoy. Read at the Institute of 
France, August 28. 1815. 4to.. pp. 30. Paris. Imported by 
De Boffe. Price 4s. 

A ttHoucH this is but a small publication, it undertakes to 

4% accomplish much; that isto say, it professes, within the 

limits of 30 pages, to givea general developement of dynamics, 

including statics and the principle of virtual velocities .as par- 
ticular cases. The author observes: sie 

, ‘ The 
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« The generat principle of dynamics developed here, of which 
Ihave already treated, and which I have applied to different exam- 
ples of analytical mechanics, in two little German works intitled 
4 Analytische Bestimmung des Gesetezes der virtuellen Geschwindig- 
keiten,” &c. and “‘ Weitere Entwickelung und Anwendung des Gesetzes 
der virtuellen Geschwindigheiten,” &c. is sufficient of itself to resolve 
all the questions of dynamics and statics; without its being neces- 
sary previously to consider whether the problem belongs to dyna- 
mics. or statics, or to employ in the two cases two different 
principles. Under the point of view in which dynamics is here 
developed, statics forms not a separate part ;, the static state being 
only, a particular case of dynamics in general, of which cases we 
may. imagine an infinite number. This principle of dynamics rests 
en none of the principles of mechanics or statics at present known.’ 

This new theory is made to depend on the following consi- 
derations ; viz. suppose a system of bodies, b, b’, b’, &c., to 
which are applied divers individual dynamic impulsions, i, 1, 
i’, &c.; and let us farther suppose ‘ that these points of appli- 
cation are so arranged that the space run over by one of them shall 
decide the space run over by all the others (as well in direction 
asin distance),’ then the combined motion of the system may 
be considered by merely contemplating that of an individual 
point. Such a new principle of mechanics is something like 
the. gid principle of catching birds by laying salt on. their 
tails; -—~ at least, the practicability appears to us to be nearly 
the same in both cases, 








Art. XI. Des Juifs au, dix-neuvieme Siécle; &c.; 2.e. On the 
Jews. of the Nineteenth Century, or Considerations on, their 
Civil and political State in Europe; followed by a Biographical 
Notice of those Antient and Modern Jews who have distin- 

ished themselves in the Sciences and Arts. By M. Bam, 

rmerly Inspector of Reviews, and Member of the Legion of 

Honour. Second Edition, revised and corrected by the Author. 
Svo. pp.148. Paris. 1816. 


[T® situation of the Jews has in the present age excited 
considerable attention; various attempts having been 
made by benevolent individuals to convert them to Christi- 
anity, and to lessen the existing prejudices against their name 
and character. Bonaparte chose to take up the subject about 
twelve years ago with more than common warmth; in the 
hope, no doubt, of making this oppressed race useful in his 
military schemes, particularly in his views on Poland. In- 
fluenced by different motives, M. Bar1, without belonging tg 
the Hebrew nation, now comes forwards as their zealous ad- 
vocate; dwelling with great emphasis on the persecutions 
which they endured in former times, as well as on humi- 
iations 
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liations to which they are yet exposed; and calling.on neigh- 
bouring countries to observe the moral improvement attending 
the amendment of their political condition in France. His 
book contains a slight sketch of their history,.and more par- 
ticularly of the different regulations adopted with rd to, 
them during the last thirty years in different parts of Europe. 
Like other ardent writers, he considers arrangement as wholly 
a subordinate point, and deals out his information indigcri- 
minately in the text and notes, quoting authorities in abun- 
dance, but discovering little of that patient and pains-taking 
industry which leads to the deduction of useful conclusions. . 
He begins by offering the following as a fair calculation of the 
number of Jews in the different quarters of the globe. 


In all parts of Poland, before the partition 


of 1772 - - - 1,000,000 souls. 
In Russia, including Moldavia and Wala- 

chia, - - - 200,000 
In all the States in which the German lan- 

guage is spoken, - . - 500,000 
In Holland and the Netherlands, - 80,000 
In Sweden and Denmark, - - 5,000 
In France, - - - - $0,000 
In England, - - - - 50,000 

(Of which London contains 12,000.) 

In the States in which Italian is spoken, 200,000 
In Spain and Portugal, - - - 10,000 
In the United States, - - - 3,000 
In the Mohammedan States of Asia, 

Europe, and Africa, - - 4,000,000 | 
In Persia and the rest of Asia, including 

China and India,__ - - - | 500,000 





Total, 6,598,000 


This estimate far exceeds the number of their ancestors in 
former days, when united under a government of their own ;. 
yet the calculation is comparatively moderate, since other 
writers do not hesitate to give these universal wanderers a 
total number of twelve or thirteen millions. 

We have in one passage (p. 59.) a short account of the 
principal sects among the Jews: but the most useful parts of 
the tract are those in which the author asserts the practica- 
bility of rendering them honest and useful members of the 
community; their bad reputation hitherto being by no means, 
the consequence of an inherent tendency to fraud, but of the 
degradation in which they have been kept in almost every 
country. By an unlucky coincidence, the Turks rival us in 
the ingenuity and pertinacity of their mode of oppressing them, 
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it being a common saying that at Constantinople “a Jew pays 
both for being born and for being carried to the grave;” and 
it is a curious fact that, under the feudal system, the Jews were 
not only subjected to enormous taxes but passed by the name 
of serfs main-mortables, their bequeathed property belonging to 
the baron on whose land they lived, and who deemed himself 
as much the proprietor of his Jews as of his own furniture. 

The chief relief in this picture of gloom is derived from the 
improved condition of the Jews in France; where their num- 
ber. amounts to 50,000, of whom some live at Bourdeaux, 
others. at Paris, but the greater proportion in Alsace. M. 

Bau recommends (p.go.) that the attention of the French 
legislature should be given to their education, and that a plan 
should be laid down foe preparing them to become admissible 
to places of trust and respectability: —at present, indeed, 
the law intitles them to such promotion, but their own habits. 
and the. prepossessions of the public are adverse to it. —A | 
German writer asserts that, of twelve offences brought under 
the cognizance of the courts of justice at Leipsic, eleven are 
generally committed by Jews: but, granting this for the sake 
of argument, nothing can better shew the different operations 
of afree and a degraded condition ; since in France they are 
free, and we hear nothing, says M. Bart, of these irregularities. 

The Jews fixed themselves in. Alsace about four centuries 
ago; and their colony, which was limited at first to a very 
small number, now amounts to nearly 17,c00. Poland, how- 
ever, is their grand receptacle: at Warsaw, Cracow, and 
Lemberg, all business may be said to pass through their 
hands; and without them the poor and ignorant Poles would 
be long in finding a market for their surplus-produce. At 
Copenhagen, measures have been taken, within these thirty 
years, to improve their education, and accustom them to regular 
industry ; and similar advantages are enjoyed by them in the 

Netherlands, where in fact they have long honied a very active 
and useful part of the community. 

. It is often a subject of complaint that the Jews do not attach 
themselves to husbandry; and some writers have proposed to 
make over to them portions of extensive commons, on condition 
that they shall not sell or alienate them, but shall perform the 
cultivation with their own hands: while others have suggested 
the establishment of petty colonies in uncultivated districts : 
but all these schemes are liable to the ordinary objections 

inst any interference with the natural course of things. 
Such calculations are beyond the depth of a military man, and 
‘M. Batu deserves our attention more for the benevolence of 
‘his ‘motives than for the ingenuity of his observations. = 
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Carotid Artery, case of a wound 
requiring it to be tied, 161. 
Carstares, Principal of the Uni- 
versity of oe his ex- 

tensive talents, 

Caubul, King of, as reception of 
the British embassy, and de- 
scription of him and his court, 

Cavendish, Mr. account of, 531. 

Cavern, curious, in the Isle of 
Sky, 239. In Hoongaisland, 
South Seas, 347. 

Cevallos, Don Pedro, memoirs 
of, 510 

Chalk-formation, in Ireland, de- 

scription of, 248. 

Champagne, account of the 
wines of, 467. 

Charcoal, its properties and 
uses, 143. 

Charente, on the wines of, 471. 

Charles V. Emperor, Sir T. 
Wyatt’s relation of an inter- 
view with, 410. 

Chasteler, Marquis de, his mili- 
tary services, 508. 

Chateaubriand, M. memoirs of, 

fe) 

nay Lagarde, M. notice 
of, 513. 

Chorea Sancti Viti, case of, 164. 

Clare, Lord, anecdote of, by 
Dr. Franklin, 26. 

Claret, See Bourdeaus. 

Climate, obs. on its effects on 
national character, 153. 

Clinometer, account of that new 
* instrument, 257. 

Codes of: Law, observations on 
their futility, 367. 

Codrika, a modern Greek, notice 
of, 

Collier, Y Mr. on tying the Caro- 
tid Artery, and the External 
Iliac, 161, 162. 

Conybeare, Mr. on the Geology 
of Ireland, 246. 249. 

Constant 
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Constant de Rebecque, M. ac- 
count of, 506. 

Cook, Captain, discovery of his 
narrow escape from assassi- 
nation at the Friendly Islands, 

55* 

Corey, Dr. amodern Greek, no- 
tice of, 511. 

Corn-laws, remarks on, 327. 

Corundum, Swedish, account of, 
258. 

erint crested, anecdotes of, 
he ae : 

Céte Rotie, on the wines of, 472. 

Crystals, See Biot. 

Curse,poetic, by Lord Byron,302. 

Cuvier, M. his eulogies on De- 
sessarts and Cavendish, 531. 

Cyperee, on that family of plants, 


538. 
J D 


Dallas, Mr. his vindication of the 
Jesuits controverted, 269. 

Damascus, particulars respect- 
ing, 40. 

Dangeau, Marquis de, specimen 
ofl his diary, 515. 

Decazes, Minister of Police in 
France, notice of, 505. 

Deglutition, observations on, in 
hydrophobia, 398. 

Delambre, M. his éloges of Bou- 
gainville and of Soskalene, 
527- Of Malus and LaGrange, 

Defi M. his ascent of the 
Pic du Midi, 478. 

Desessarts, M. eulogy on, 531. 

Diamond, cutting, account of, 49. 

Dress, obs. on the want of dis- 
tinction in, among the English 
of the present dgy, 360. 

Dubois, Cardinal, his character, 
by the Marq. de Dangeau, 517. 

Dykes, inthe North of Ireland, 
observations on, 249. 


E 
Earle, Mr. on the influence of 
the nervous system, 163, 
Eberhard, J. A., notice of, 459. 
Edinburgh, history of the Uni- 
versity of, 415. 


Egypt, campaign of the English 
in that countrymisrepresented 
by Ali Bey, 47. 3 

Elastic surfaces; obs. on,' 536. : 

Electricity, See Poisson. 

England, opinions of its. consti- 
tution, andof its conduct in 
the American war, by Dr. 
Franklin, 22. 135. 

Esmark, Professor, ona new ore 
of Tellurium, 258. 

Eton, Provost of, dialogue re- 
specting that office, between 
Henry VIII. and Sir T. 
Wyatt, 405. 

Evening-star, verses to, 95. 


F 


Farmers, observations on their 
general capital, 327. 

Feder, J. G. H. account of, 460. 

Ferguson, Dr. his extraordinary 
case, 164. 

Fyi, or Fejee, particulars of 
those islanders, 345. 348. 

Finow, king of the Tonga Islands, 
account of, 34.1. 344. 346.351 
oa 

Sinn aa of kindling, by a na- 
tive of the Aleutian islands, 
309, 

Fire-Worshippers, a poetic tale, 
character and specimens of, 
290—299- 

Fluid, in the brain, &c. obs. on, 
396. : 

Fetus, monstrous, case of, 164. 

Foot, of the horse, remarks ori 
the diseases of, 436, 

Forest, submarine, in Somerset-: 
shire, described, 256. 

Foa-hunting, allegorical _stric- 
tures on, 362. ' . 


Franklin, Dr. specimens of his 


private letters, 20—28,. 133— 
139. His religious creed, 25. 
Frontignan wine, account of, 473. 
Functions, on the calculus of, 
Part II, 54 


» irrational, on the 
fluents of, 58. 
Nn 2 
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G 

Gay-Lussac, M. on Iodine, 538. 

Geronstere water, at Spa, ana- 
lysis of, 159- 

Glen Tilt, on the geology of, 251. 

Good; remarks.on the power of a 
man to do good, 23. 

Goodlad, Mr. on a tumour in the 
face, 161. 

Government, new, not to be 
formed without faults, 134. 
A virtuous may be a cheap go- 
vernment, 135. . Remarks on, 
521. ; 

Gout, on the effect of Colchicum 
Autumnale in that disease, 48. 
On the cooling treatment of, 
434- 

Greeks, modern, on the habits 
of, 234. .Account of two 
learned individuals, 511, 512. 

Gregor, Mr. on Tremolite, 257. 

Gunpowder, way is mode of 
keeping in Walker's patént 
barrels, 109. 


Guyton-Morveau, M. on Pyro- 


metry, continued, 532. 


H 

Hailstone, Mr. on the geology 
of Cambridgeshire, 251. 

Hallé, M. on Vaccination, 539. 

Heat, observations on, 537. 

Heerat, description of that east- 
ern city, 264. 

Hermitage, account of the wine 
so called, 472. 

Hi , Lord, anecdote of, 
by Dr. Franklin, 27. 

Hinda, daughter of an Arab 
Emir, poetic delineation of, 
292. heir 

Ei otamus, account of, 144. 

Hidony, antient and modern, 
philosophical views of, 150— 

8. 

Ho , Dr. on the manufacture 
of Sulphate of Magnesia, 52. 

Home, Sir Ev. on the effects of 
medicines through the blood, 


and on Gout, 48. On the Tad- 


pole, 52. On the fossil re-— 


mains of an animal, 54. On 
the feet of animals moving 
against the law of gravity, 7d. 

Horner, Mr. on the geology of 
Somersetshire, 255. 

Horse, good and bad qualities 
of, 447. See Foot. 

Hottentot, on the anatomical 
structure of, 162. 

Hyde- Park, delights of a fashion- 
able drive in, 364. 

Hydrocharides, memoir on those 
plants, 532. 

Hydrophobia, cases of and ob- 
servations on, 397. 

Hypersthene, account of that 
mineral in the Isle of Sky,244. 


Iand J 
Ice, at the bottom of rivers, re- 
marks on, 51. 
Ice-house, natural, near Besan- 
¢on, 480. 
Jerusalem, account of its great 
Temple, 37. Of the city, 38. 
Jesutts, origin of that order, 270. 
Their effect on society dis- 
cussed, 272—285. 

Jews, estimate of their numbers 
in the whole world, and con- 
siderations respecting, 543, 


544. 
Ilderim, his attack on Abdaliagh 
poetically depicted, 372. 
Inclosure-bill, general, observa- 
tions on, 216. 
Insects, new species of, 332,333. 
Interjection, observations on that 
part of speech, 86. 
Iodine, memoir on, 538. _ 
Jones, Dr. E.G. on the waters 
of Spa, 158. 
Ionian Islands described, 23 5. 
Ireland, on the geology of its 
N. E. counties, 246. 249. 
Trish-Inn, dramatic scene in, 317. 
Tron, native, on a mass of, 50. 
Ithaca and the neighbouring 
islands described, 235. 
Kani, 
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K 
Kant, Prof. account of his sys- 
tem of philosophy, 461. 
Knight, Mr. T. A. on ice at the 
bottom of rivers, 51. On the 
action of leaves of plants, 2d. 
—, Mr. Thomas, on the 
binomial theorem, 57. 





L 
Lagrange, M. memoir of, 535. 
Lambert, J. H. account of, 460. 
Language, English, remarks on, 


Languedoc, wines of, 472. On 
the. Mistral, a remarkable 
wind there prevailing, 476. 

Larynx, on the -ossification of, 
162. 

Law, good obs. on the study and 
practice of it by an English 
barrister, 166. et seq. 

Laws of England, remarks on, 
under the allegory of Armata, 
by Lord Erskine, 366. 

Leaves of Plants, obs. on, 533. 

Legs, observations on the cure 
of wounds in, 433- 

Lens, crystalline, on the struc- 
ture of, 53. 

Leverian Museum, its dispersion 
strongly censured and regret- 
ted, 386. 

Life, its delusions poetically 
compared to the mirage of the 
deserts, 379- 

Light, See Arago, Biot, Brewster. 

Limnoria tenebrans, obs, on that 
perforating insect, 333. 

Lincolnshire-Wolds, geology of, 
257. 

lea J. C. awriter in oppo- 
sition to Basedow, 460. 

Loyola, Ignatius, mem. of, 270. 

Lunar Distance, method of 
clearing, 414. 

Lute, Blame not my Lute, verses 
by Sir T. Wyatt, 408. . 


M 
Mac Culloch, Dr. on the miner- 


alogy of Sky, 237. On the 
geology of Glen Tilt, 251. 

Magnesia, sulphate. of, on its 
manufacture, 52. 

Malus, M. memoir of, 535. 

Manfred, soliloquy of, 301. Other 
speeches of, 303—367. 

Mania, on the traces of it after 
death, 398. On its nature, 
399- 

Manuscript of Sir T. Wyatt's 
poems, in the Harington fa- 
mily, 407. 

Marble, statuary, in Scotland, 
account of, 252. 

Marcet, Dr. on the case of Dr. 
Ferguson, 164. 

Marshal, Dr. sketch of his life, 
395+ 

Maskelyne, Dr. memoir of, 527. 

Massinger, obs. on his plays, and 
on a selection of Beauties from 
them, 319. 

Maunoir, Prof., om a monstrous 
foetus, 164. 

Mecca, particulars respecting, 
29. 

Didactic Moses, account of, 

Meteorology, obe:3 
eteorology, obs. 1n, , 

Mirage, that stamuiiaie ob- 
served in the kingdom of 
Caubul, 2, 3. Beautiful poetic 
comparison of it with the de-. 
ceptions of human life. 379. 
Said to have been observed in 

‘ the South of Francé, 477. 

Mistral, a curious wind, peculiar 
to Languedoc and Provence, 
476. 

Mont Blanc, poetically cele- 
brated by Lord Byron, 302. 

Monuments, antient, curious 
cluster of, in Beloochistan, 
261. 

Morel, Mr. on a gun-shot- 
wound, 162. 

Mornay, Mr. on a mass of native 
iron in Brazil, 50. 

Mosaic account of the creation 
supposed to have partially 

reached 
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reached the natives of the 
Tonga islands, 356. 
Muscles, See Wardrop. 


N 

Natural. History, reat recom- 
mendations of the study of, 
140. 

Nervous system, on the influence 
of, 163. 

Nickel, mode of detecting it in 
Iron, 50. _. 

Night, oriental, poetic repre- 
sentations of, 375. 379. 

Nitrat of silver, obs. on its effect, 
internally taken, of blackening 
the skin, 165. | 


O 
Odier, Dr. on the death of Saus- 
sure, 164. 
OQ’ Donnel, General, account of, 
509. 

Ou, tA use in stilling the waves, 
310. Its specific gravity a 
erent obstacle to swimming in 

3 341. 

Orleans, Regent Duke of, his 
character _ son by the Mar- 
quis de Dangeau, 517. 


P 

Palestine, description of, 35. 

Palisot, M. on the leaves and 
medulla of plants, 533. On 
the Cyperexe, 538. 

Paradise and the Peri, account 
and specimens of that poetic 
tale, 285—290. 

Parliaments, annual, shewn to 
have existed in this country, 
220. 

Penitence, beautiful poetic deli- 
neation of, 289. 

Percy, M. on vaccination, 539. 

Peri, poetic tale of, 285. 

Peshawer, account of that..city 
in Caubul, 7 

Phillips, Mr. ut the Oxyd of 
Uranium, 246. 

— obs. on the works of, 453. 


Philosophy, eae and modern, 
sketch of, 4 

Pic du Midi,” dongiisede ascent 
of, 477- : 

Pitch-fountain, in France, de- 
scription of, 480. 

Pitt, Mr. his communications 
with Dr. Price on the Sinking 
Fund, 80, 81. 

Plants, on the action of leaves 
of, 51. 

Plattner, Ernest, account of, 459. 

Poetry, by a native of Afghaun, 
translated specimens of, 13,'14. 

of England, before the 
16th century, obs. on, and 
specimens of it in the time of 
Henry VIII. 124. 129—131. 

Poisson, M. on the distribution 
of electricity, 527. On elastie 
substances, 536. 

Pope, documents relative to his 
——. with Bonaparte, 484. 

Population of Bokhara, 17. Of 
the principal towns under Ali 
Pacha, 230. 

Pouhon water, at Spa, account 
of, 159- 

Price, br. particulars of his life 
and character, 77. 

Privateering, Dr. Franklin's sen- 
timents on, 138. 

Pronoun, English, remarks on, 
88. 

Providence, Divine, observations 
on the agency of, in particular 
cases, 438. 

Prussia, on the present state of, 
520. §23- 

Prussian Edict, written by Dr. 
Franklin in 1773, his natin 
respecting; 27. 

Pudendum, on an affection of, 
161. 

Pyrola Umbellata, on the diure- 
tic effects of, 162. 

Pyrometry, continued essay on,. 


532. 





R 
Ramond, Baron, his meteorolo- 
gical observations, 535. —. . 
Reform, 
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Reform, Parliamentary, Dr. 
- Franklin’s opinion on, 21. 

Reimarus, H. 8. works of, 460. 

Respiration, remarks on _ the 
Stgens of, 537. 

Revolution, French, observations 
on its causes, 523. On its al- 
leged termination, 524. On the 
employment of persons who 
had been engaged in it, 525. 

Richard, M. on the Hydrocha- 
rides, 532. 

Riddle, by Sir T. Wyatt, 409. 

Rivesaltes, famoys sweet wine of, 
473- 

Race, Dr. on Nitrat of Silver, 
165. 

Rollock, Mr. first professor in 
the University of Edinburgh, 
419. 

Ruff; account of that bird, and of 
the trade of catching it, 387. 


S 

Salt, remarks on the repeal of 
the duties on, 201. 

Salt-mines of Cordona, obs. on, 
258. 

Sandwich-islands, ready appre- 
hension of the natives of, 314. 
A British vessel presented to 
the King of, 75. Remarks on 
the probability of their being 
seized as a colony by some of 
the European powers, 339. 

Savings’-banks, obs. on, 336. 

Saussure, Prof. account of his 
death, 164. 

Saze-Coburg-Saalfeld, pedigree 
of the Princes of, 68. Por- 
trait of the present Prince, 

I. 

niet history of the Princes 
of, 6 

Scotophaga Ceparum, characters 
of that new species of insect, 

. ee 

Seton, its use in fractures, 161. 

Seymour, Lord Webb, on a cli- 
nometer, 257- 

Shoeing of horses, remarks on, 


437 


Shoulder-joint, case of its Y¥e- 
moval, 162. 

Sighs, a poem, 96. 

Sinde, remarkable form of go- 
vernment of that oriental state, 
263. 

Skey, Dr. on the structure of 
Barbadoes, 250. 

Sky, Isle of, account of its mine- 
ralogy, 237. 

Small-pox, antiquity and pro- 
gress of, 72. 

Somersetshire, on the geology of, 
255- 

Somerville, Dr. on the Pyrola 
Umbellata, 162. On anato- 
mical peculiarities in the Hot- 
tentot, 162. 

Sovereignty, and government, 
maxims respecting, 520. 

Spa, onthe mineral waters of, 158. 

Spar-Cave, in the Isle of Sky, 
described, 239. 

Speech, on the gradual formation 
of, 85. 

Stadion, Count, his intercourse 
with Wieland, 497. Character 
of, 498. 

Stansfield, Mr. on a fracture of 
the Os Humeri, 161. 

Stones, meteoric, obs. on, as 
mentioned in the Psalms, and 
by Joshua, 146. | 

Subscriptions for relieving the 
poor, good obs. on the appli- 
cation of, 330. 

Sugar-islands, Dr. Franklin’s opi- 
nion respecting them as colo- 
nial possessions, 139. 

Sulzer, J: G. memoir of, 459. 

Sun, on the nature of that celes- 
tial body, 435. . 

Surrey, Earl of, temp. Hen 
VIII. particulars of his life, 
and specimens of his poetry, 
113——132. 

Swan, wounded, curious physio- 
logical facts exemplified in the 
case of, 389. 

Swedenstierna, M. onthe Swedish 
Corundum, 258. 

Systéme dela Nature, probably 

not 
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not the work of one individual, 
but assigned to Baron Hol- 
bach, 458. 


T 
“—e on the fat and the egg 
52. 

Lasso, supposed poetic lament 

_ of, during his confinement in 
Ferrara, 425. 

Tellurium, on a new ore of, 258. 

Teiens, J. N. notice of, 460. 

Tiedeman, M. on the organs of 
respiration, 537. 

Tonga or Friendly Islands, when 
first discovered, 337. Recent 
account of, and of their inha- 
bitants, 340—359. 

T onga-taboo, desperate conflict 
among the natives of, 349. 

Toulouse, account of the vaults 
of the monks there, and anec- 
dote respecting, 482. 

Traill, Dr. on the Salt-mines of 
Cordona, 258. 

Trap, in the Isle of Sky, obs. on, 
242. On a bed of, in Staf- 
fordshire, 251. 

Travelling, mode of, in Turkey, 

In the dominions of Ali 
Pacha, 230. 

Travers, De. on the Ossification 
of the Larynx, 162. 

Tremolite of Cornwall, observ- 
ations on, 257. 

Tumour, See Goodlad. 

Turkey, mode of travelling in, 
and the inns described, 39. 


V and U 
Vaccination, on the effects of, 


539- 
Vanini, specimen of his profane 


coarseness, 455. 
Varicose veins, on the treatment 


of, 163. 
Vaucluse, on the wines of that 


department, 473. 
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Vaults, See Toulouse. 

Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, ex- 
tracts from that poetic tale, 
181. et seg. 

Uranium, on the oxyd of, 246. 

Uses, obs. on the Statute of, 368. 


W 

Wardrop, Mr. on the Laceration 
of the Muscles, 165. 

Waterloo, farther particulars re- 
lative to the battle of, 100. 

Watson, Mr. specimen of his 
Sermon, : 

Wedgwood, Mr. obs. on his py- 
rometer, 53 

Wehabees, anecdotes of that. 
people, 32. 

Weights and Measures, account 
of, 446. 

Whitchurch, Mr. his reclamation. 
of verses taken from a publi- 
cation by him, 224. 

Wieland, the celebrated German 
writer, biography of, 490. 

Wigs, anecdote of a Parisian 
maker of, 21. note. 

Wind, extraordinary, in Pro- 
vence and Languedoc, 476. 
Wines of France, account of, 466. 
Wollaston, Dr. on the cutting 
Diamond, 49. On the native 

iron in Brazil, 50. 

Wood, Mr. Kinder, on an affec- 
tion of the Pudendum of fe- 
male children, 161. On Cho- 
rea Sancti Viti, 164. On the 
Cesarean operation, 165. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, a poet of 
the reign of Henry VIII., ac- 
count of, and of his works, 402 
—4I11. 


Z | 
Zemzem, a well near Mecea, its 
water used to poison the vic- 
tims of the Scheriff of Mecca, 
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